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WHAT'S MINE'S MINE. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW COME THEY THERE? 


Tuz room was handsomely furnished, but such as I would 
quatrel with none for calling common, for it certainly was 
uninteresting. Not a thing ig it had to do with genuine 
individual choice, but merely with the fashion and custom 
of the class to which its occupiers belonged. It was a 
dining-room, of good size, appointed with all the things a 
dining-room “eught” to have, mostly new, and entirely 
expensive—mirrored sideboard in oak; heavy chairs, just 
the dozen, in fawn,coloured morocco seats and backs—the 
dining-room, in short, of a London-house inhabited by rich 
middle-class feople. <A big fire blazed in the low round- 
backed grate, whose flashes were reflected in the steel fender 
and the ugly fire-irons that were never used. A snowy cloth 
of linen, finer than ordinary, for there was pride in the 
housekeeping, covered the large dining-table, and a com, 
pany, evidently a family, was eating its breakfast. But how 
come these people shere ? 
e or, supposing my reader one of the. company, let him 
rise from the well-appointed table—its silver, bright af the 
complex motions of butler’s elbows can make it; its china, 
ornate though not elegant; its ham, huge, and neither too 
fat nor too lean ; its game-pie, with nothing to be desired in 
compgsition, or in flavour natural or artificial ;—let him rise 
from these and go to the left of the two windows, for there. 
~~ yo opposite each other, the room. having been enlarged 
" “+ built out: if he be sucha one as I would have: 
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for a reader, might I choose—a reader whose heart, not 
merely his eye, mirrors what he sees—one who not merely 
‘sehiolds the outward shows of things, but catches aglimfse 
of the soul that looks out of them, whose garment and 
revelation they are ;—if he be such, I say, he will stand, for 
wiore than a moment, speechless with something akin to 
that which made the morning stars sing together. 

He finds hithself gazing far over western seas, while yet 
the sun is in the east. They le clear and cold, pale and 
cold, broken with islands scattering thinner to the horizon, 
which is jagged here and there with yet another. THe 
ocean looks a wild, yet peaceful mingling of lake and land. 
Some of the islands are green from shore to shore, of low 
yet broken surface ; others are mere rocks, with a bold front 
to the sea, one or two of them strange both in form and 
character. Over the pale blue sea hangs the pale blue sky, 
flecked with a few cold white clouds that look as if they 
disowned the earth they had got so high—though none the 
less her children, and doomed to descend again to her 
bosom. A keen little wind is out, crisping the surface of 
the sea in patches—a pretty large crisping to be seen from 
that height, for the window looks over hill above hill to the 
sea. Lafe, quiet yet eager, is all about; thé solitude itself 
is alive, content to be a solitude because it is alive. Its life 
needs nothing from beyond—is independent even of the 
few sails of fishing boats that here and there with their red 
brown break the blue of the water. . 

If my reader, gently obedient to my thaumaturgy, will 
now turn and cross to the other window, let him as he does 
so beware of casting a glance on his right towards the place 
he has left at the table, for the room will now look to him 
tenfold commonplace, so that he too will be inclined to 
ask, ‘“‘How come these and their belongings Acre—just 
heme ?”—tet him first look from the window. There he 
sees Rills of heather rolling away eastward, at middle dis- 
tauce beginning to rise into mountains, and farther yet, on 
the horizon, showing snow on their crests—though that nay 
ditsappear and return several times before settling down for 
de winter. It is a solemn and very still region—pot a 

pretty country at all, but great—beautifid with the beauties 
af volwer and variety of surface ; while, far in the distance, 
whee the mountains and the clouds have. business together, 
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itsQapect rises to grandeur. To his first glance probably not 
a will be discoverable ; the second will fall upon a soli- 
tay chump of firs, like a mole on the cheek of one of the 
hills not far off, a hill steeper than most of them, and green 
to the top. 

Is my reader seized with that form of divine longing 
which wonders what lies over the nearest hill? Does he 
fancy, ascending the other side to its crest, Some sweet face 
of highland girl, singing songs of the old centuries while 
yet there was a people in these wastes? Why should he 
#nagine in the presence of the actual? why dream when the 
eyes can see? He has but to return to the table to reseat 
himself by the side of ont of the prettiest of girls ! 

She is fair, yet with a glowing tinge under her fairness 
which flames out only in her eyes, and seldom reddens her 
skin. She has brown hair with just a suspicion of red and 
no more, and a waviness that turns to curl at the ends. 
She has a good forehead, arched a little, not without a look 
of habitation, though whence ghat comes it might be hard 
to say. There are no great clouds on that sky of the face, 
but there is a soft dimness that might turn torain. She has 
a straight nose, not too large for the imperfect yet decidedly 
Greek contour; a doubtful, rather straight, thin-lipped 
mouth, which seems to dissolve into a bewitching smile, 
sand reveals perfegt teeth—and a good deal more to the 
eyes that can read it. When the mouth smiles, the eyes 
light up, whith is a good sign. Their shape is long oval— 
and their colour when unlighted, much that of an unpeeled 
almond; when she smiles, they grow red. She has an. 
object in life which can hardly be called a mission. She is 
xather tall, ‘and quite graceful, though not altogether natural 
dn her movements. Her dress gives a feathery impression 
to one who rather receives than notes the look of ladies. 
ry, a good hand——not the doll hand so much admired 
of those who can judge only of quantity and know néthing 
of quality, but a fine sensible hand,—the best thing about 
iher: a hand may be too small just as well as too large. 

Poor mother earth ! what a load of disappointing wemen, 
‘made fit for fine things, and running all to self and show, 
‘she carries on her weary old back! From all such, good 
Lord deliver us except it be for our discipline or their’ 


* 


Awaking, 
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Near her at the breakfast table sits one of aspect so: 
different, that you could ill believe they belonged to ‘the 
same family. She is younger and taller—tall indged, but 
not ungraceful, though by no means beautiful, She has all 
the features that belong to a face—among them not a good 
one. Stay! I am wrong: there were in truth, dominant 
over the rest, wo good features—her two eyes, dark as. 
eyes well could Le without being all pupil, large, and rather 
long like her sister’s until she looked at you, and then they 
opened wide. They did not flash or glow, but were full of 
the light that tries to see—questioning eyes. They were 
simple eyes—I will not say without avritre pensée, for there 
was no end of thinking faculty, if‘not yet thought, behind 
them,—but honest eyes that looked at you from the root of 
eyes, with neither attack nor defence in them. If she was 
not so graceful as her sister, she was hardly more than a 
girl, and had a remnant of that curiously lovely mingling 
of grace and clumsiness which we see in long-lcgged grow- 
ing girls. I will give her the advantage of not being further 
described, except so far as this—-that her hair was long and 
black, that her complexion was dark, with something of a 
freckly unevenness, and that her hands were larger and yet 
better than her sister’s. “ 

There is one truth about a plain face, that may not have 
occurred to many: its ugliness accompanies a condition of 
larger undevelopment, for all ugliness that 1s not evil, is 
undevelopment; and so implies the larger iaaterial and 
possibility of development. The idea of no countenance 
is yet carried out, and this kind will take more developing 
for the completion of its idea, and may result in a greater 
beauty. I would therefore advise any young man of aspira- 
tion in the matter of beauty, to choose a plain woman for 
wife—if through her plainness she ts yet lovely in his eyes ; 
for the loveliness is herself, victorious over the plainness, , 
and her face, so far from complete and yet serving ‘her 
loveliness, has in it room fo. completion on a grander scale 
than possibly most handsome faces. In a handsome face 
one sges the lines of its coming perfection, and has a 
glimpse of what it must be when finished : few are prophets 
enough for a plain face. <A keen surprise of beauty Waits 
many a man, if he be pure enough to come ncar the trans- 
figuration of the homely face he loved. " 
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e This plain face was a solemn one, and the solemnity 
syited the plainness. It was not specially expressive—did 
not lo8k specially intelligent; there was more of latent 
than operative power in it—while her sister's had more 
expression than power. Both were lady-like; whether 
they were ladies, my reader may determine. There are 
common ladieseand there are rare ladies; the former may 
be countesses ; the latter way be peasants. 

There were two younger girls at the table, of whom I 

eWill say nothing more than that one of them looked awk- 
ward, promised to be handsome, and was apparently a good 
soul; the other was pretty, and looked pert. 

The family possessed two young men, but they were 
not here ; one was a partner in the business from which 
his father had practically retired ; the other was that day 
expected from Oxford. 

The mother, a woman with many autumnal reminders 
of spring about her, sat at the head of the table, and 
regarded her queendom witl# a smile a little set, perhaps, 
but bright. She had the look of a woman on good terms 
with her motherhood, with society, with the universe—yet 
had scarce a shadow of assumption on her countenance. 
For if she felt as one who had a claim upon things to go 
pleasantly with her, had she not put in her claim, and had 
it acknowledged? Her smile was a sweet white-toothed 
smile, true jf shallow, and a more than tolerably happy one 
—often irradiating *#e Governor opposite—for so was the 
head styled by the whole family from mother to chit. 

He was the only one at the table on whose countenance 
a shadow—as of some end unattained—was visible. He 
had tried to get into parliament, and had not succeeded ; 
‘but I wiil not presume to say that was the source of the 
shadow. He did not look discontented, or even peevish ; 
there was indeed a certain radiance of success about him 
—only above the cloudy horizon of his thick, dark eye- 
brows, seemed to hang a thundery atmosphere. His fore- 
head was large, but his features rather small; he had, 
however, grown a trifle fat, which tended to mé&ke up. 
In his youth he must have been very nice-looking, prot- 
ably too pretty to be handsome. In good health and when 
things went well, as they had mostly done with him, 
he was sweet-tempered; what he might be in other con- 
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ditions was seldom conjectured. But was that a sleeping: 
thunder-cloud, or only the shadow of his eyebrows? 

He had a good opinion of himself—on what yrounds 
I do not know; but he was rich, and I know no better 
ground ; I doubt if there is any more certain soil for grow- 
ing a good opinion of oneself. Certainly, the more you 
try to raise one by doing what is right and worth doing, the 
less you succeed, 

Mr. Peregrine Palmer had finished his breakfast, and sat 
for a while looking at nothing in particular, plunged in deep 
thought about nothing at all, while the girls went on with 
theirs. He was a little above the middle height, and 
looked not much older than his wife; his black hair had 
but begun to be touched with silver; he seemed a man 
without an atom of care more than humanity counts reason- 
able ; his speech was not unlike that of an Englishman, for, 
although born in Glasgow, he had been to Oxford. He 
spoke respectfully to his wife, and with a pleasant playful- 
ness to his daughters; his manner was nowise made to 
order, but natural enough; his grammar was as good as 
conversation requires; everything was respectable about 
him—and yet—he was one remove at Icast from a gentle- 
man. Something hard to define was lacking to that idea 
of perfection. 

Mr, Peregrine Palmer’s grandfather had begun to make 
the family fortune by developing a little secret still in a 
remote highland glen, which had acquired a réputation for 
its whisky, into a great superterrene distillery. Both he 
and his son made money by it, and it had “done well” for 
Mr. Peregrine also, With all three of them the making of 
moncy had becn the great calling of life. They were 
diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving Mammon, and 
founding claim to consideration on the fact. Neither Jacob 
nor John Palmer’s worst enemy had ever called him a 
hypocrite : neither had been suspected of thinking to serve 
Mammon and God. Both had gone regularly to church, 
but neither had taught in a Sunday school, or once gone to- 
a weeleday sermon, Peregrine had built a church and a 
school. He did not now take any active part in the distil- 
lery, but worked mainly in money itself. 

Jacob, the son of a ship-chandler in Greenock, had 
never thought about gentleman or no gentleman; but his. 
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son John had entertained the difference, and done his best 
to hake a gentleman of Peregrine; and neither Peregrine 
nor any,of his family ever doubted his father’s success ;. and 
if he had not quite succeeded, I would have the blame laid 
on Peregrine and not on either father or grandfather, For 
aman to grow a gentleman, it is of great consequence that 
his grandfather should have been an honest man; but ifa 
man é¢ a gentlefhan, it matters little what hes grandfather or 
grandmother either was. Nay—if a man be a gentleman, 
it is of the smallest consequence, except for its own sake, 
whether the world counts him one or not. 

Mr. Peregrine Palmer rose from the table with a merry 
remark on the prolongation of the meal by his girls, and 
went towards the door. 

** Are you going to shoot ?” asked his wife. 

“Not to-day. But I am going to look after my guns. 
I daresay they've got them all right, but there’s nothing like 
seeing to a thing yourself!” 

Mr. Palmer had this virtye, and this very gentleman- 
like way-—that he always gave his wife as full an answer as 
he would another lady. He was not given to marital 
brevity. 

He was thare for the grouse-shooting—not exactly, only 
‘fas it were.” He did not care vezy much about the sport, 
and had he cared nothing, would have been there all the 
same. Other people, in what he counted his social position, 
shot grouse,and he lked to do what other people did, for 
then he felt all right: if ever he tried the gate of heaven, it 
would be because other people did. But the primary cause 
of his being so far in the north was the simple fact that he 
had had the chance of buying a property very cheap—a fine 
property of mist and cloud, heather and rock, mountain and 
moor, and with no such reputation for grouse as to enhance 
dts price. “My estate” sounded well, and after a time of 
good preserving he would be able to let it well, he trusted. 
No sooner was it bought than his wife and daughters were 
eager to visit it; and the man of business, perceiving it 
would cost him much less if they passed their autumng there 
instead of on the continent, proceeded at once to enlarge 
the House and make it comfortable If they should never 
go a second time, it would, with its perfect appointments, 
make the shooting there more attractive ! 
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They had arrived the day before. The journey had 
been fatiguing, for a great part of it was by road ; but ‘they 
were all in splendid health, and not too tired to get up ata 
reasonable hour the next day. 


CHAPTER II. 


A SHORT GLANCE OVER THE SHOULDER. : 


Mr. PEREGRINE was the first of the Palmer family to learn 
that there was a Palmer coat of arms. He learned it at 
college, and on this wise. 

One day a fellow-student, who pleased himself with what 
he called philology, remarked that his father must have 
been a bit of a humorist to name him Peregrine :—“ except 
indeed it be a family name!” he added. 

“TY never thought about it,” said Peregrine. ‘I don’t 
quite know what you mean.’ 

The fact was he had no glimmer of what he meant. 

* Nothing profound,” returned the other, ‘Only don’t 
you see /eregrine means pilgrim? It is the same as the 
Italian pellegrino, from the Latin, peregrizus, which means 
one that goes about the fields,—what in eos you call 
a landlouper.” 

“ Well, but,” returned Peregrine, pedbatiacly. “T don’t 
find myself much wiser. Feregrine means a pilgrim, you 
say, but what of that? All names mean something, I sup- 
pose! It don’t matter much.” 

“What is your coat of arms ?” 

* T don’t know.” 

“Why did your father call you Peregrine ?” 

*T don’t know that either. I suppose because he liked 
the name.” 

“Why should he have liked it?” continued the other, 
who was given to the Socratic method. 

‘‘T know no more than the man in the moon.” 

“ What does your surname mean?” 

“Something to do with palms, I suppose.” 

Doubtless.” 
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“evou see I don’t go in for that kind of thing like you!” 
<' Any man who cares about the cut of his coat, might 
have a little curiosity about the cut of his name: it sits to 
him a good deal closer !” 
1s “That is true—so close that you can’t do anything 
with it. I can’t pull mine off however you criticize it!” 

“You can change it anyday. Would you like to change 
it?” | 

“No, thank you, Mr. Stokes!” returned Peregrine 
dryly. 

‘‘T didn’t mean with mine,” growled the other. “ My 
name is an historical one too—but that is not in question. — 
Do you know your crest ought to be a hairy worm ?” 

“ Why 2?” 

* Don’t you know the palmer-worm? It got its name 
where you got yours !” 

“ Well, we all come from Adam!” 

“What! worms and all?” 

“Surely. We're all worms,dhe parson says. Come, put 
me through; it’s time for lunch. Or, if you prefer, let me 
burst in ignorance. I don’t mind.” 

Well, then, I will explain. The palmer was a pilgrim: 
when he came Mome, he carried a palm-branch to show he 
had been to the holy land.” 

“Did the hairy worm go to the holy land too?” 

“He is called a palmer-worm because he has feet enough 
¢o go any number of pilgrimages. But you are such a land- 
louper, you ought to blazon two hairy worms eERCOUS: . 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Why, your name, interpreted to half an ear, is just 
Pilerim Pilgrim!” 

“1 wonder if my father meant it!” 

“ That I cannot even guess at, not having the pleasure of 
Rnowing your father. But it does look like a paternal joke !” 

His fricnd sought out for him the coat and crest of the 
Palmers ; but for the latter, strongly recommended a depar- 
ture: the fresh family-branch would suit the worm so well !— 
his crest ought to be two worms crossed, tufted, the tufts 
ouched in gold. It was not heraldic language, but with 
Peregrine passed well enough. Still he did not take to the 
worms, but contented himself with the ordinary crest. He 
was henceforth, however, better pleased with his name, for 
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he fancied in it something of the dignity of a doubled sur- 
name. 

His first glance at his wife was because she cvossed* the 
field of his vision ; his second glance was because of her 
‘beauty ; his third because her name was Shelley. It is 
marvellous how whimsically sentimental commonplace people 
can be where their own interesting personglity is concerned : 
her name he irtstantly associated with sca//op-shell, and began 
to make inquiry about her. Learning that her other name 
was Miriam, one also of the holy land— 

“A most remarkable coincidence!—a mere cointi- 
‘dence of course!” he said to himself. ‘ Evidently that is 
the woman destined to be the companion of my pilgrimage ! ” 

When their first child was born, the father was greatly 
exercised as to a fitting name for him. He turned up an 
old botany book, and sought out the scientific names of 
different palms. Chamaerops would not do, for it was a 
dwarf-palm ; Borassus might do, seeing it was a boy—only 
it stood for a fan-palm ; Corypha would not be bad for a 
girl, only it was the name of a heathen goddess, and would 
not go well with the idea of a holy palmer. Coca, Phanix, 
and Areca, one after the other, went in at his eyes and 
through his head; none of them pleased him. His wife, 
however, who in her smiling way had fallen in with his 
whim, helped him out of his difficulty. She was the daughter 
of nonconformist parents in Lancashire, and had been 
encouraged when a child to read a certain* old-fashioned 
book called The Pilgrim’s Progress, which her husband had 
never seen. He did not read it now, but accepting her 
suggestion, named the boy C&réstian, When a daughter 
came, he would have had her Christiana, but his wife per- 
suaded him to be content with Christina. They named 
their second son Valentine, after Mr. Valiant-for-truth. 
Their second daughter was Mercy; and for the third,and 
fourth, Hope and Grace seemed near enough. So the 
family had a cool glow of puritanism about it, while nothing 
. was farther from the thoughts of any of them than what 
‘their,names signified. All, except the mother, associated 
them with the crusades for the rescue of the sepulqire of 
the Lord from the pagans ; not a thought did one of them 
spend on the rescue of a live soul from the sepulchre af low 
desires, mean thoughts, and crawling selfishness. 


( 1 ) 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GIRLS’ FIRST WALK, 


THE Governor, Peregrine and Palmer as he was, did not 
care about walking at any time, not even when he had to 
do it because other“people did ; the mother, of whom there 
would have been little left had the swectness in her moral, 
and the thousekeeping in her practical nature, been sub- 
traeted, had things to see to within doors: the young people 
must go out by themselves! ‘They put on their ‘hats, and 
issued. ° 

The temperature was keen, though it was now nearly 
the middle of August, by which time in those northern 
regions the earth has begun to get a little warm: the house 
stood high, and the atmosphere was thin. There was a 
certain sense of sadness in the pale sky and its cold bright- 
ness; but these young people fglt no cold, and perceived 
no sadness. The air was exhilarating, and they breathed 
deep breaths of a pleasure more akin to the spiritual than 
they were capable of knowing. For as they gazed around 
them, they thought, like Hamlet’s mother in the presence of 
her invisible husband, that they saw all there was to be seen. 
They did not know nature: in the school to which they 
had gone thcy patronized instead of revering her. She 
wrought upon them nevertheless after her own fashion with 
her children, unheedful whether they knew what she was 
about or not. The mere space, the mere height from which 
they looked, the rarity of the air, the soft aspiration of earth 
towards heaven, made them all more of children. 

But not one of them being capable of enjoying anything 
by herself, together they were unable to enjoy much ; and, 
hkg the miser who, when he cannot much enjoy his money, 
desires more, began to desire more company to share in 
the already withering satisfaction of their new possession—to 
help them, that is, to get pleasure out of it, as out of a new 
dress. It is a good thing to desire to share a good thing, 
but it is not well to be unable alone to enjoy a good thing. 
It is our enjoyment that should make us desirous to share. 
What is there to share if the thing be of no value in itself? 
To enjoy alone is to be able to share. No participation 
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can make that of value which in itself is of none, It is 
not love alone but pride also, and often only pride, that 
leads to the desire for another to be present with us in 
possession. 

The girls grew weary of the show around them because 
it was so quiet, so regardless of their presence, so moveless, 
so monotonous. Endless change was going on, but it was 
too slow for them to see; had it been rapid, its motions 
were not of a kind to interest them. Ere half an hour they 
had begun to think with regret of Piccadilly and Regent 
Street—for they had passed the season in London. ‘Tiiere 
is a good deal counted social which is merely gregarious. 
Doubtless humanity is better company than a bare hill-side ; 
but not a little depends on how near we come to the 
humanity, and how near we come to the hill. I doubt if 
one who could not enjoy a bare hill-side alone, would enjoy 
that hill-side in any company ; if he thought he did, I suspect 
it would be that the company enabled him, not to forget 
himself in what he saw, but to be more pleasantly aware of 
himself than the lone hill would permit him to be ;—for the 
mere hill has its relation to that true self which the common 
self is so anxious to avoid and forget. The girls, however, 
went on and on, led mainly by the animal‘delight of motion, 
the two younger making many a diversion up the hill on the 
one side, and down the hill on the other, shrieking at every- 
thing fresh that pleased them. 

The house they had just left stood oA the projecting 
shoulder of a hill, here and there planted with firs. Of the 
hardy trees there was a thicket at the back of the house, 
while toward the south, less hardy ones grew in the shrubbery, 
though they would never, because of the sea-breezes, come 
to any height. The carriage-drive to the house joined two 
not very distant points on the same road, and there was no 
lodge at either gate. It was a rough, country road, a geod 
deal rutted, and seldom repaired. Opposite the gates rose 
the steep slope of a heathery hill, along the flank of which 
the girls were now walking. On their right lay a piece of 
rough moorland, covered with heather, patches of bracken, 
and coarse grass. A few yards to the right, it sank in a 
steep descent. Such was the disposition of the ground for 
some distance along the road—on one side the hill, on the 
other a narrow level, and abrupt descent. 
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As they advanced they caught sight of a ruin rising 
above the brow of the descent: the two younger darted 
across the heather toward it; the two elder continued their 
walk along the road, gradually descending towards a 
valley. 

“JT wonder what we shall see round the corner there !” 
said Mercy, the yougger of the two. 

“The same over again, I suppose!” answered Christina. 
‘What a rough road it is! I’ve twice nearly sprained my 
ankle!” 

©I was thinking of what I saw the other day in some- 
body’s travels—about his interest in every turn of the road, 
always looking for what was to come next.” 

‘Time enough when it comes, in my opinion !” rejoined 
Christina. 

For she was like any other mirror—quite ready to 
receive what was thrown upon her, but incapable of origin- 
ating anything, almost incapable of using anything. 

As they descended, and the hjll-side, here covered with 
bracken and boulders, grew higher and higher above them, 
the valley, in front and on the right, gradually opened, here 
and there showing a glimpse of a small stream that cantered 
steadily toward tke sea, now tumbling over a rock, now 
sullen in a brown pool. Arriving at length at a shoulder of 
the hill round which the road turned, a whole mile of the 
brook lay before them. It came down a narrow valley, with 
scraps of meaddw in the bottom; but immediately below 
them the valley was of some width, and was good land from 
side to side, where green oats waved their feathery grace, 
and the yellow barley was nearly ready for the sickle. No 
more than the barren hill, however, had the fertile valley 
anything for them, ‘Their talk was of the last ball they 
were at. 

eThg sisters were about as good friends as such negative 
creatures could be ; and they would be such friends all their 
lives, if on the one hand neither of them grew to anything 
better, and on the other no jealousy, or marked difference 
of social position through marriage, intervened. They loyed 
each other, if not tenderly, yet with the genuineness of 
healthy family-habit—a thing not to be despised, for it 
keeps the door open for something better. In itself it is 
not at all to be reckoned upon, for habit is but the merest 
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shadow of reality. Still it is not a small thing, as families 
go, if sisters and brothers do not dislike each other. 

They were criticizing certain of the young mien théy had 
met at the said ball. Being, in their development, if not in 
their nature, commonplace, what should they talk about but 
clothes or young men? And why, although an excellent 
type of its kind, should I take the troyble to record their 
conversatiom? To read, it might have amused me—or even 
interested, as may a carrot painted by a Dutchman; but 
were I a painter, I should be sorry to paint carrots, and the 
girls’ talk is not for my pen. At the same time I cofffess 
myself incapable of doing it justice. When one is annoyed 
at the sight of things meant to be and not beautiful, there is 
danger of not giving them even the poor fair-play they stand 
in so much the more need of that it can do so little for 
them. 

But now they changed the subject of their talk. They 
had come to a point of the road not far from the ruin to 
which the children had rug across the heather. 

“Took, Chrissy! It zs an old castle!” said Mercy. “I 
wonder whether it is on our land!” 

“Not much to be proud of!” replied the other. “It is 
nothing but the walls of a square house !’* 

“Not just a common square house! Look at that 
pepper-pot on one of the corners !—I wonder how it is all 
the old castles get deserted !” 

“ Because they are old. It’s well to deSert them before 
they tumble down.” 

“But they wouldn’t tumble down if they weren’t neg- 
lected. Think of Warwick castle! Stone doesn’t rot like 
wood! Just see the thickness of those walls!” 

“Yes, they are thick! But stone too has its way of 
rotting. Westminster palace is wearing through, flake by 
flake. The weather will be at the lords before long.”, © 

“That’s what Valentine would call a sign of the times. 
I say, what a radical he is, Chrissy !—Look ! the old place 
is just like an empty egg-shell! I know, if it had been 
mine, I wouldn’t have let it come to that !” 

“You say so because it never was yours: if it had been, 
you would know how uncomfortable it was !” 

“I should like to know,” said Mercy, after a little, pause, 

during which they stood looking at the ruin, ‘whether the 
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owners leave such places because they get fastidious and 
want ‘better, or because they are too poor to keep them up! 
At all events a man must be poor to se// the house that 
belonged to his ancestors !—It must be miserable to grow 
poor after being used to plenty !—I wonder whose is the 
old place !” 

“Oh, the govgrnor’s, I suppose! He has all hereabout 
for miles.” 

“T hope it is ours! I shouw/d like to build it up again! 
I would live in it myself!” 

e “Tm afraid the governor won’t advance your share for 
that purpose !” 

“T love old things!” sid Mercy. 

“T believe you take your old doll to bed with you yet!” 
rejomed Christina. “I am different to you!” she con- 
tinued, with Frenchified grammar; “I like things as new 
as ever I can have them!” 

“JT like new things well enough, Chrissy—you know I 
do! IJItis natural. ‘The earth herself has new clothes once 
a year. It is but once a year, I grant!” 

“Often enough for an old granny like her!” 

*‘ Look what a pretty cottage !—down there, half-way to 
the burn! It’s ike an English cottage! ‘Those we saw as 
we came along were either like a piece of the earth, or so 
white as to look ghastly! This one looks neat and com- 
fortable, and has trees about it!” 

The ruin, fonce a fortified house and called a castle, 
stood on a sloping root or spur that ran from the hill down | 
to the bank of the stream, where it stopped abruptly with a 
steep scaur, at whose foot lay a dark pool. On the same_ 
spur, half-way to the burn, stood a low, stone-built, thatched 
cottage, with a little grove about it, mostly of the hardy, 
contented, musical fir—a tree that would seem to have less 
regard to earthly prosperity than most, and looks hike a 
pilgrim and a stranger: not caring much, it thrives where 
‘Other trees cannot. There might have been a hundred of 
them, mingled, in strangest contrast, with a few delicate 
silver birches, about the cottage. It stood toward the eeast 
side of the sinking ridge, which had a steep descent, both 
east and west, to the fields below. The slopes were green 
with sweet grass, and apparently smooth as a Jawn. Not 
far from where the cottage seemed to rest rather than rise 
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or stand, the burn rushed right against the side of the spur, 
as if to go straight through it, but turned abruptly,’ and 
flowed along the side to the end of it, where its way toethe 
sea was open. On the point of the ridge were a few more 
firs: except these, those about the cottage, the mole on the 
hill-cheek, and the plantation about the New House, up or 
down was not a tree to be seen. ‘The girls stood for a 
moment lookinv. : 

“Tt’s really quite pretty!” said Christina with conde- 
scension, “It has actually something of what one misses 
here so much—a certain cosy look! ‘Tidy it is too! &s 
you say, Mercy, it might be in England—only for the 
poverty of its trees.—And oh those wretched bare hills !” 
she added, as she turned away and moved on. 

“Wait till the heather is quite out: then you will have 
colour to make up for the bareness.” 

“Tell true now, Mercy: that you are Scotch need not 
keep you from speaking the truth :—don’t you think heather 
just—well—just a lecetle magentaish ?—not a colour to be 
altogether admired P—just a little vulgar, don’t you know? 
The fashion has changed so much within the last few ycars!” 

‘No, I don’t think so ; and if I did I should be ashamed 
of it. I suppose poor old mother Earth ought to go to the 
pre-Raphaelites to be taught how to dress herself !” 

Mercy spoke with some warmth, but Christina was not 
sufficiently interested to be cross. She made no answer. 

They were now at the part of the road whtch crossed the 
descending spur as it Icft the hill-side. Here they stopped 
again, and looked down the rocky slope. ‘There was hardly 
anything green betwixt them and the old ruin—little but 
stones on a mass of rock ; but immediately beyond the ruin 
the green began : there 1t seemed as if a wave of the meadow 
had risen and overflowed the spur, leaving its turf behind it. 
Catching sight of Hope and Grace as they ran about the 
ruin, they went to join them, the one drawn by a vague 
interest in the exuzie of vanished life, the other by mere 
curiosity to see inside the care-worn, protesting walls. 
Threugh a gap that might once have ‘been a door, they 
entered the heart of the sad unhoping thing dropt by the 
Past on its way to oblivion: nothing looks so unlike life as 
a dead body, nothing so unfit for human dwelling as a long- 
forsaken house. 
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Finding in one corner a broken stair, they clambered up 
to a gap in the east wall; and as they reached it, heard the 
sound of & horse’s feet. Looking down the road, they saw 
a gig approaching with two men. It had reached a part not 
so steep, and was coming at a trot. 

“ Why!” exclaimed Christina, “ there’s Val !—and some 
one with him!” e 

‘‘T heard the governor say to mamma,” returned Mercy, 
“that Val was going to bring a college friend with him, 
—‘for a pop at the grouse,’ he said. I wonder what he 
will be like!” 

‘“ He’s a good-big-looking fellow,” said Christina. 

They drew nearer. 

“You might have said a big, good-looking fellow!” 
rejoined Mercy. 

‘*He really is handsome !—Now mind, Mercy, I was 
the first to discover it!” said Christina. 

“ Indeed you were not !—At least I was the first to say 
it!” returned Mercy. ‘ But yo# will take him all to your- 
self anyhow, and I am sure I don’t care !” 

Yet the girls were not vulgar—they were only common, 
They did and said vulgar things because they had not the 
sensitive vitality’to shrink from them. They had not been 
well taught—that is roused to ve; in the family was not a 
breath of aspiration. There was plenty of ambition, that 
is, aspiration tyrned hell-ward. They thought themselves as 
far from vulgar as any lady in any land, being in this vulgar 
—-that they despiscd the people they called vulgar, yet 
thought much of themselves for not being vulgar. There 
was little in them the world would call vulgar; but the 
world and its ways are vulgar; its breeding will not pass 
with the ushers of the high countries. The worst in that of 
these girls was a fast, disagreeable way of talking, which 
tltey ewed to a certain governess they had had for a while. 

They hastened to the road. The gig came up. Valen- 
tine threw the reins to his companion, jumped out, embraced 
his sisters, and seemed glad to see them. Had he met 
them after a like interval at home, he would have given 
them a cooler greeting ; but he had travelled so many miles 
that they seemed not to have met for quite a long time. 

“My friend, Mr. Sercombe,” he said, jerking his head 
toward the gig, 

Cc 
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Mr. Sercombe raised his fof-4d—the last fashion im 
head-gear—and acquaintance was made. 

“We'll drive on, Sercombe,” said Valenting, jumping 
up. “You see, Chris, we're half dead with hunger ! Do 
you think we shall find anything to eat ?” 

“ Judging by what we left at breakfast,” replied Christina, 
“YT should say you will find enough for--one of you ; but 
you had better go and see.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
TIIE SHOP IN TIIE VILLAGE. 


Two or three days have passed. The sun had been set for 
an hour, and the night is already rather dark notwithstanding 
the long twilight of these northern regions, for a blanket of 
vapour has gathered over tile heaven, and a few stray drops 
have begun to fall from it. A thin wind now and then 
wakes, and gives a feeble puff, but scems immediately to 
change its mind and resolve not to blow, but let the rain 
come down. A drearicr-looking spot for human abode it 
would be difficult to imagine, except it were as much of the 
sandy Sahara, or of the ashy, sage-covered waste of western 
America. A muddy road wound through ,huts of turf— 
among them one or two of clay, and one or two of stone, 
which were more like cottages. Hardly one had a window 
two feet square, and many of their windows had no glass. 
In almost all of them the only chimney was little more than 
a hole in the middle of the thatch. This rendered the 
absence of glass in the windows not so objectionable ; for,. 
left without ordered path to its outlet, the smoke preferred 
a circuitous route, and lingered by the way, filling the dir. 
Peat-smoke, however, is both wholesome and pleasant, nor 
was there mingled with it any disagreeable smell of cooking. 
‘Outside were no lamps ; the road was unlighted save by the 
few'rays that here and there crept from a window, casting a 
doubtful glimmer on the mire. 

One of the better cottages sent out a little better light, 
though only from a tallow candle, through the operft upper 
half of a door horizontally divided in two. Except by that 
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same half-door, indeed, little light could enter the place, for 
its one window was filled with all sorts.of little things for 
salé, Sr&all and inconvenient for the humblest commerce, 
this was not merely the best, it was the only shop in the 
hamlet. 

There were two persons in it, one before and one behind 
the counter. The latter was a young woman, the former 
a man. 

He was leaning over the counter—whether from weari- 
ness, listlessness, or interest in his talk with the girl behind, 
if would not have been easy, in the dim light and deep 
shadow, to say. He seemed quite at home, yet the young 
woman treated him with a marked, though unembarrassed 
respect. The candle stood to one side of them upon the 
counter, making a ghastly halo in the damp air; and in the 
light puff that “occasionally came in at the door, casting 
the shadow of one of a pair of scales, now on this now on 
that of the two faces. The young woman was tall and dark, 
with a large forehead :—so much could be seen; but the 
swectness of her mouth, the blucness of her eyes, the 
extreme darkness of her hair, were not to be distinguished. 
The man also was dark. His coat was of some rough brown 
material, probaBly dyed and woven in the village, and his 
kilt of tartan. They were more than well worn—looked 
even in that poor light a little shabby. On his head was 
the highland bonnet called a glengarry. His profile was 
rematkable—hardly less than grand, with a certain aquiline 
expression, although the nose was not roman. His eyes 
appeared very dark, but in the daylight were greenish hazel. 
Usually he talked with the girl in Gaelic, but was now 
speaking English, a far purer English than that of most 
English people, though with something of the character of 
book-English as distinguished from conversation-English, 
and g very perceptible accent. 

“And when was it you heard from Lachlan, Annie?” 
he asked. 

After a moment’s pause, during which she had been 
putting away things in a drawer of the counter—not sd big 
as many a kitchen dresser— 

** Last Thursday it was, sir,’ answered the gil. “You 
know awe hear every month, sometimes oftener.” 

“Yes; I know that.—I hope the dear fellow is well?” 
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Fe is quite well and of good hope. He says he will 
soon come and see us now.” 

“ And take you away, Annie?” 

‘Well, sir,” returned Annie, after a moment’s hesitation, 
‘he does not say so!” 

“Tf he did not mean it, he would be a rascal, and I 
should have to kill him. But my fe on Lachlan’s 
honesty !” 

* Thank you, sir. He would lay down his for you.” 

“Not if you said to him, Don’t /—eh, Annie ?” 

“But he would, Macruadh!” returned the young 
woman, almost angrily. “ Are not you his chief?” 

‘Ah, that is all over now, my girl! ‘There are no 
chiefs, and no clans any more! The chiefs that need not, 
yet sell their land like Esau for a mess of pottage—and 
their brothers with it! And the Sasunnach who buys it, 
claims rights over them that never grew on the land or were 
hid in its caves! Thank God, the poor man is not their 
slave, but he is the worse off, for they will not let him eat, 
and he has nowhere to go. My heart is like to break for 
my people. Sometimes I feel as if I would gladly die.” 

“Oh, sir! don’t say that!” expostulated the young 
woman, ‘and her voice trembled. « Every heart in Glen- 
ruadh is glad when it goes well with the Macruadh.” 

“ Yes, yes; I know you all love my father’s son and my 
uncle’s nephew ; but how can it go well with, the Macruadh 
when it goes ill with his clan? ‘here is no way now fora 
chief to be the father of his people ; we are all poor together! 
My uncle—God rest his soul |—they managed it so, I sup- 
pose, as to persuade him there was no help for it! Well, a 
man must be an honest man, even if there be no way but 
ruin! God knows, as we've all heard my father say a 
hundred times from the pulpit, there’s no ruin but dis- 
honesty! For poverty and hard work, he’s a poor creature 
would crouch for those !” 

“ He who well goes down hill, holds his head up!” said 
Annie, and a pause tollowed. 

‘‘There are strangers at the New House, we cal she 
said. 

“From a distance I saw some young ladies, and one or 
two men. I don’t desire to see more of them. God.forbid 
I should wish them any manner of harm! but—I hardly 
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‘understand myself—I don’t like to see them there. Iam 
afraid it is pride. They are rich, I hear, so we shall not be 
trottbled “with attention from them; they will look down 
upon us.” 

* Took down on the Macruadh!” exclaimed Annie, as if, 
she could not believe her ears. 

“Not that I ghould heed that!” he went on, “A cock 
on the barn-ridge looks down on you, and® you don’t feel 
offended! What I do dread is looking down on them. 
There is something in me that can hate, Annie, and I fear 
i] There is something about the land—lI don’t care about 
money, but I feel like a miser about the land!—I don’t 
mean any land; I shouldn’t care to buy land unless it had 
once been ours; but what came down to me from my own 
people—with my own people upon it—I would rather turn 
the spigot of the molten gold and let it run down the abyss, 
than a rood of that slip from me! I feel it even a disgrace 
to have lost what of it I never had!” 

‘‘Indeed, Macruadh,” saide Annie, “it’s a hard time! 
There is no money in the country! And fast the people 
are going after Lachlan !” 

“T shall miss you, Annie!” 

“You are vtry kind to us all, sir.” 

‘Are you not all my own! And you I have to take 
care of for Lachlan’s sake besides. He left you solemnly to 
my charge—ag if that had been necessary, the foolish fellow, 
when we are foster-brothers ! ” 

Again came a pause. 

“ Not a gentleman-farmer left from one end of the strath 
to the other!” said the chief at length. ‘ When Ian is at 
sce we feel just like two old turkey-cocks left alone in the 
yard !” 

“Say two golden eagles, sir, on the cliff of the rock.” 
¢ © Don’t compare us to the eagle, Annie. I do not love 
the bird. He is very proud and greedy and cruel, and 
never will know the hand that tames him. He is the bird 
of the monarch or the earl, not the bird of the father of his 
people. But he is beautiful, and 1 do not kill him.” e 

“They shot another, the female bird, last week! All 
the birds are going! Soon there will be nothing but the 
great,sheep and the little grouse. The capercailzie’s gone, 
and the ptarmigan’s gone !—Well, there’s a world beyond!” 
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“Where the birds go, Annie ?—Well, it may be! But 
the ptarmigan’s not gone yet, though there are not mbny ; ; 
and for the capercailzie—only who that loves ther will‘ be 
here to see !—But do you really think there is a heaven for 
all God’s creatures, Annie? Ian does.” 

I don’t know what I said to make you think so, sir! 
When the heart aches the tongue mistakes, But how is my 
lady, your mother ?” 

“Pretty well, thank you—wonderfully cheerful. It is 
time I went home to her. Lachlan would think I was 
playing him false, and making love to you on my owhk 
account !” 

“No fear! He would know better than that! He 
would know too, if she was not belonging to Lachlan, her 
father’s daughter would not let her chief humble him- 
self.” 

“You're one of the old sort, Annie! Good night. 
Mind you tell Lachlan I never miss a chance of looking in 
to see how you are getting or,” 

“JT will. Good night, Macruadh.” 

They shook hands over the counter, and the young chief 
took his departure. 

As he stood up, he showed a fine-made, powerful frame, 
over six feet in-height, and perfectly poised. With a great 
easy stride he swept silently out of the shop; nor from gait 
any more than look would one have thought he had been 
all day at work on the remnant of property he could call 
his own, 

To a cit it would have seemed strange that one sprung. 
from innumerable patriarchal ancestors holding the land of, 
the country, should talk so familiarly with a girl in a, miser- 
able little shop in a most miserable hamlet; it would have 
seemed stranger yet that such a one should toil at the labour 
the soul of a cit despises; but stranger than both it wquld. 
seem to him, if he saw how such a man is tempted to look 
down upon him. 

If less cleverness 1s required for country affairs, they leave 
the more room for thinking. There are great and small in 
every class ; here and thereisa ploughman that understands 
Burns, here and there a large-minded shopkeeper, here and 
there perhaps an unselfish duke. Doubtless most of, the 
youth’s ancestors would likewise have held such labour 
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unworthy of a gentleman, and would have preferred driving 
to their hills a herd of lowland cattle; but this, the last 
Maaruadh had now and then a peep into the kingdom of 
heaven, 


CHAPTER V. 
© THE CHIEF. 


‘Tue MACRUADH Strode into the dark, and down the village, 
avasting no time in picking his way—thence into the yet 
deeper dark of the moorland hills. The rain was beginning 
to come down in earnest, but he did not heed it; he was 
thoroughbred, and feared no element. An umbrella was to 
him a ludicrous thing : how could a little rain—as he would 
have called it had it come down in torrents—hurt any one! 

The Macruadh, as the few°who yet held by the sore- 
frayed, fast-vanishing skirt of clanship, called him, was the 
son of the last minister of the parish—a godly man, who 
lived that which he could ill explain, and was immeasurably 
better than those parts of his creed which, from a sense of 
duty, he pushed to the frort. For he held devoutly by the 
root of which he spoke too little, and it supplied much sap 
to his life and #eaching—out of the pulpit. He was a genial, 
friendly, and by nature even merry man, always ready 
to share what he had, and making no show of having what 
he had not, either in wisdom, knowledge, or earthly goods. 
His father and brother had been owners of the property 
and chiefs of the clan, much beloved by the poor of it, and 
mot a little misunderstood by most of the more flourishing. 
Kor a great hunger after larger means, the ambition of the 
mammon-ruled world, had arisen in the land, and with it a 
rage for emigration. The uncle of the present Macruadh 
did all he could to keep his people at home, lived on a 
couple of hundreds a year himself, and let many of his 
farms to his gentlemen-tacksmen, as they were called, at 
lower ‘rents; but it was unavailing ; one after another 
departed, until his land lay in a measure waste, and he 

-- Yvery poor, mourning far more over his clan and his 
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country than his poverty. In more prosperous times he 
had scraped together a little money, meaning it, if he could 
but avoid spending it in his old age, for his brqther, who 
must soon succeed him; for he was himself a bachelor— 
the result of a romantic attachment and sorrow in his 
youth ; but he lent it to a company which failed, and so 
lost it. At length he believed himself compelled, for the 
good of his peeple, to part with all but afmere remnant of 
the property. From the man to whom he sold it, Mr. 
Peregrine Palmer bought it for twice the money, and had 
still a good bargain. But the hopes of the laird were dir- 
appointed: in the sheep it fed, and the grouse it might be 
brought to breed, lay all its valuedn the market ; there was. 
no increase in the demand for labour; and more and more 
of the peasantry emigrated, or were driven to other parts of 
the country. Such was the present treatment of the land,' 
causing human life to ebb from it, and working directly, 
counter to the creative God. 

The laird retired to the humble cottage of his brother 
the pastor, just married rdther late in hfe—where every 
comfort love could give waited for him; but the thought 
that he could have done better for his people by retaining 
the land soon wore him out; and having made a certain 
disposition of the purchase-money, he died. 

What remained of the property came to the minister. 
As for the chieftainship, that had almost died before the 
chief; but, reviving by union with the revezence felt for 
the minister, it took thereafter a higher form. When the 
minister died, the idea of it transmitted to his son was of a 
peculiarly sacred character ; while in the eyes of the people, 
the authority of the chief and the influence of the minister 
seemed to meet reborn in Alister notwithstanding his youth. 
In himself he was much beloved, and in love the blessed 
rule, blessed where understood, holds, that to him that hath 
shall be given, he only who has being fit to receive. "The 
love the people bore to his father, both pastor and chief,| 
crowned head and heart of Alister. Scarce man or woman. 
of the poor remnant of the clan did not love the young 
Macruadh. ; 

On his side was true response. With a renewed and 
renovating conscience, and a vivid sense that all things had 
to be made new, he possessed an old strong heart, clinging. 
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first to his father and mother, and then to the shadow even 
of arfy good thing that had come floating down the ages. 
Calb it aglream, a wild ideal, a foolish fancy—call it what 
you please, he was filled with the notion of doing some- 
thing in his own person and family, having the remnant of 
the clan for the nucleus of his endeavour, to restore to 
a vital reality, let it be of smallest extent, that most 
ancient of governments, the patriarchal, which, all around, 
had rotted into the feudal, in its turn rapidly disintegrating 
into the mere dust and ashes of the kingdom of the dead, 
over which Mammon reigns supreme. There may have 
been youthful presumption and some folly in the notion, but 
it sprang neither from Presumption nor folly, but from 
simple humanity, and his sense of the responsibility he 
neither could nor would avoid, as the person upon whom 
had devolved the headship, however shadowy, of a house,. 
ruinous indeed, but not yet razed. 

The castle on the ridge stood the symbol of the family 
condition. It had, however, begn a ruin much longer than 
any one alive could remember. Alister’s uncle had lived in 
a house on the spot where Mr. Peregrine Palmer’s now 
stood; the man who bought it had pulled it down to build 
that which Mr. Palmer had since enlarged. It was but a 
humble affair—a great cottage in stone, much in the style 
of that in which the young chief now lived—only six times 
the size, with the one feature indispensable to the notion ot 
a chief's residdhce, a large hall. Some would say it was but 
a huge kitchen ; but it was the sacred place of the house, 
in which served the angel of hospitality. Z/ere was always 
plenty to eat and drink for any comer, whether he had 
“‘claim” or not: the question of claim where was need, 
was not thought of. When the old house had to make 
room for the new, the staves of the last of its half-pipes of 
claret, one of which used always to stand on tap amidst the 
peat-smoke, yielded its final ministration to humanity by 
serving to cook a few meals for mason and carpenter. 

The property of Clanruadh, for it was regarded as 
clan-property decause belonging to the chief, stretched in, old 
time away out of sight in all directions—nobody, in several, 
could tell exactly how far, for the undrawn boundary lines 
lay in regions of mist and cloud, in regions stony, rocky, 
desert, to which a red deer, not to say a stray sheep, rarely 
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ascended. At one time it took in a portion at least of 
every hill to be seen from the spot where stood theeruin. 
The chief had now but a small farm, consisting of some.fair 
soil on the slope of a hill, and some very good in the valley 
on both sides of the burn; with a hill-pasture that was not 
worth measuring in acres, for it abounded in rocks, and was 
prolific in heather and ling, with patches of coarse grass 
here and there» and some extent of good ‘nigh-valley grass, 
to which the small black cattle and black-faced sheep were 
driven in summer. Beyond periodical burnings of the 
heather, this uplifted portion received no attention sawe 
from the mist, the snow, the rain, the sun, and the sweet 
air. <A few grouse and black game bred on it, and many 
mountain-hares, with martens, wild cats, and other ves szn. 
But so tender of life was the Macruadh that, though he did 
not spare these last, he did not like killing even a fox or 
a hooded crow, and never shot a bird for sport, or would 
let another shoot one, though the poorest would now and 
then beg a bird or two from him, sure of having their 
request. It seemed to him as if the creatures were almost 
a part of his clan, of which also he had to take care against 
a greedy world. But as the deer and the bird ranged where 
they would, it was not much he could do for them—as Hittle 
almost as for the men and women that had gone over the 
sea, and were lost to their country in Canada. 

Regret, and not any murmur, stirred the mind of Alister 
Macruadh when he thought of the change that had passed 
on ali things around him. He had becn too well taught for 
grumbling—least of all at what was plainly the will of the 
Supreme—inasmuch as, however man might be to blame, 
the thing was there. Personal regrets he had none beyond 
those of family feeling and transmitted sext/ment. He was 
able to understand something of the signs of the times, and 
saw that nothing could bring back the old way—saw that 
nothing comes back—at least in the same form; saw’ that 
there had been much that ought not to come back, and 
that, if patriarchal ways were ever to return, they must rise 
out of, and be administered upon loftier principles—must 
begin afresh, and be wrought out afresh from the bosom of 
a new Abraham, capable of so bringing up his children 
that a new development of the one natural system of govern- 
ment should be possible with and through them. Pérhaps 
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even now, in the new country to which so many of his 
peopl were gone, some shadowy reappearance of the old 
fashton mézht have begun to take shape ona higher level, 
with loftier aims, and in circumstances holding out fewer 
temptations to the evils of the past ! 

Alister could not, at his years, have generated such 
thoughts but for the wisdom that had gone before hin— 
first the large-minded speculation of his father, who was 
capable even of discarding his prejudices where he saw 
they might mislead him; and next, the response of his 
other to the same: she was the only one who entirely 
understood her husband. Isobel Macruadh was a woman 
of real thinking-power. “er sons being but boys when 
their father died, she at once took the part of mediator 
between the mind of the father and that of his sons; and 
besides guiding them on the same principles, often told 
them things their father had said, and talked with them of 
things they had heard him say. 

One of the chief lessons he, left them wrought well for 
the casting out of all with which the feudal system had 
debased the patriarchal; and the poverty shared with the 
clan had powerfully helped : it was spoken against the grow- 
ing talionic regard of human relations—that, namely, the 
conditions of a bargain fulfilled on both sides, all is fulfilled 
between the bargaining parties. 

“In the possibility of any bargain,” he had said, “are 
involved etern&l conditions: there is relationship—there is 
brotherhood. Even to give with a denial of claim, to be 
kind under protest, is an injury, is charity without the love, 
is salt without the saltness. If we spent our lives in charity 
we should never overtake neglected claims—claims neglected 
from the very beginning of the relations of men. If a man 
say, ‘I have not been unjust; I owed the man nothing ;’ 
he syles with Death—says with the typical murderer, ‘Am 
I my brother’s keeper?’ builds the tombs of those his 
fathers slew,” 

In the bosom of young Alister Macruadh, the fatherly 
relation of the strong to the weak survived the disappearance 
of most of the outward signs of clan-kindred: the chieftain- 
ship was subdimed in him. The more the body of outer 
fact djed, the stronger grew in him the spirit of the relation. 
As some savage element of a race will reappear in an 
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individual of it after ages of civilization, so may good old 
ways of thinking and feeling, modes long gone Gut of 
fashion and practice, survive and revive modified by cireum- 
stance, in an individual of a new age. Such a one will see 
the customs of his ancestors glorified in the mists of the 
past ; what is noble in them will appeal to all that is best 
in his nature, spurring the most generous of his impulses, 
and stirring up the conscience that would be void of offence. 
When the operative force of such regards has been fostered 
by the teaching of a revered parent; when the influences 
he has left behind are nourished and tended, with thorough 
belief and devoted care, by her who shared his authority 
in life, and now bears alone thé family sceptre, there can 
be no bound set to their possible potency in a mind of high 
spiritual order. The primary impulse became with Alister 
a large portion of his religion: he was the shepherd of the 
much ravaged and dwindled Macruadh-fold ; it was his 
church, in which the love of the neighbour was intensified 
in the love of the relation and dependent. To aid and 
guard this his flock, was Alister’s divine service. It was 
associated with a great dislike of dogma, originating in the 
recoil of the truth within him from much that was commonly 
held and taught for true. 

Call the thing enthusiasm or what you will, so you 
believe it there, and genuine. 

It was only towards the poor of a decayed clan he had 
opportunity of exercising the cherished relation ; almost all 
who were not poor had emigrated before the lands were 
sold; and indeed it was only the poor who set store by 
their unity with the old head. Not a few of the clan, 
removed elsewhither, would have smiled degenerate, and 
wih scorn in their amusement, at the idea of Alister’s 
clinging to any supposed reality in the position he could - 
claim. Among such nevertheless were several who, having 
made money by trade, would each have been glad enough 
to keep up old traditions, and been ready even to revive 
older, had the headship fallen to him. But in the hands of 
a man whom, from the top of their wealth, they regarded as 
but a poor farmer, they forgot all about it—along with a few 
other more important and older-world matters ; for’ where 
Mammon gets in his foot, he will soon be lord of the house, 
and turn not merely Rank, his rival demon, out of doors, 
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but God himself. Alister indeed lived in a dream; he did 
not know how far the sea of hearts had ebbed, leaving him 
alofle on the mount of his vision; but he dreamed a dream 
that was worth dreaming ; comfort and help flowed from it to 
those about him, nor did it fail to yield his own soul refresh- 
ment also. All dreams are not false; some dreams are 
truer than the plajnest facts, Fact at best is but a garment 
of truth, which has ten thousand changes of raiment woven 
in the same loom. Let the dreamer only do the truth of 
his dream, and one day he will realize all that was worth 
alizing in it—and a great deal more and better than it 
contained. Alister had ng far-reaching visions of anything 
to come out of his; he had, like the true man he was, only 
the desire to live up to his idea of what the people looked 
up to in him. The one thing that troubled him was, that 
his uncle, whom he loved so dearly, should have sold the 
land. 

Doubtless there was pride mingled with his devotion, 
and pride is an evil thing. Still it was a human and not 
a devilish pride. I would not be misunderstood as defend- 
ing pride, or even excusing it in any shape; it is a thing 
that must be got rid of at all costs; but even for evil we 
must speak the truth ; and the pride of a good man, evil as 
it is, and in him more evil than in an evil man, yet cannot 
be in itself such a bad thing as the pride of a bad man, 
The good man would at once recognize and reject the pride 
of a bad man. A pride that loves cannot be so bad as 
a pride that hates. Yet if the good man do not cast out 
his pride, it will sink him lower than the bad man’s, for it 
will degenerate into a worse pride than that of any bad 
man. Each must bring its own divinely-ordained con- 
sequence. 

There is one other point in the character,of the Mac- 
readk which I must mention ere I pass on; in this region, 
and at this time, it was a great peculiarity, one that yielded 
satisfaction to few of the clan, and made him even despised 
in the strath: he hated whisky, and all the drinking customs 
associated with it. In this he was not original; he*had 
not came to hate it from noting the degradation and 
crime that attended it, or that as poverty grew, drunkenness 
grcw, gen who had used it in moderation taking more and 
more as circumstances became more adverse, turning sadness 
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into slavery: he had been brought up to hate it. His father, 
who, as a clergyman doing his endeavour for the welfare of 
his flock, found himself greatly thwarted by its deadening 
influences, rendering men callous not only to the special vice 
itself, but to worse vices as well, had banished it from his 
table and his house; while the mother had from their very 
childhood instilled a loathing of the national weakness and 
its physical means into the minds of her sons. In her child- 
hood she had seen its evils in her own father : by no means 
a drunkard, he was the less of a father because he did as 
others did. Never an evening passed without his drinking 
his stated portion of whisky-toddy, growing more and more 
subject to attacks of bad temper, with consequent injustice 
and unkindness. The recollection may have made her too 
sweeping in her condemnation of the habit, but I doubt it ; 
and anyhow a habit is not a man, and we need not much 
condemn that kind of injustice. We necd not be tender 
over a habit which, though not all bad, yet leads to endless 
results that are all bad. « would follow such to its grave 
without many tears ! 

Isobel Macruadh was one of those rare women who pre- 
serve in years the influence gained in youth ; and the thing 
that lay at the root of the fact was her justice. Tor though 
her highland temper would occasionally burst out in hot 
flame, everyone knew that if she were in the wrong, she 
would see it and say it before any one else would tell her of 
it. This justice it was, ready against herself as for another, 
that fixed the influence which her goodness and her teaching 
of righteousness gained. 

Her eldest child, a girl, died in infancy. Alister and Ian 
were her whole earthly family, and they worshipped her. 


( 3r ) 


CHAPTER VI. 
WORK AND WAGE. 


ALISTER strode through the night, revolving no questions 
hard to solve, thoygh such were not strangers to him. He 
had not been to a university like his brother, But he had had 
a good educational beginning—who ever had more than a 
beginning ?—chiefly from his father, who for his time and 
opportunity was even a learned man—and better, a man 
who knew what things were worth a man’s human while, 
and what were not: he could and did think about things 
that a man must think about or perish ; and his son Alister 
had made himself able to think about what he did not know, 
by doing the thing he did know. But now, as he walked, 
fighting with the wind, his bonnet of little shelter pulled 
down on his forehead, he was thinking mostly of Lachlan 
his foster-brother, whose devotion had done much to nourish 
in him the sense that he was head of the clan. He had not 
far to go to reach his home—about a couple of miles. 

He had left the village a quarter of the way behind him, 
when through the darkness he spied something darker yet 
by the roadside. Going up to it, he found an old woman, 
half sitting, half standing, with a load of peats in a creel 
upon her back, unable, apparently, for the moment at least, 
to proceed. Alister knew at once by her shape and posture 
who she was. 

‘Ah, mistress Conal!” he said, “ Iam sorry to see you 
resting on such a night so near your own door, It means 
you have filled your creel too full, and tired yourself too 
much.” 

“Tam not too much tired, Macruadh!” returned the 
olti woman, who was proud and cross-tempered, and had a 
reputation for witchcraft, which did her ncither much good 
nor much harm. 

“ Well, whether you are tired or not, I believe Iam the 
stronger of the two !” : 

4 Small doubt of that, Alister!” said mistress Conal with 
a sigh. 

"khen I will take your creel, and you will soon be home. 

Come along! It is going to be a wild night!” 
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So saying he took the rope from the neck of tbe old 
woman right gently, and threw the creel with a strong swing 
over his shoulder. This dislodged a few of the topmést of 
the peats which the poor old thing had been a long way to 
fetch. She heard them fall, and one of them struck her 
foot. She started up, almost in a rage. 

“Sir! sir{ my peats!” she cried. @ What would you 
be throwing away the good peats into the dark for, letting 
that swallow them they should swallow !” 

These words, as all that passed between them, were 
spoken neither in Scotch nor English, but in Gaelic—which, 
were I able to write it down, mast of my readers would no 
more understand than they would Phcenician: we must 
therefore content ourselves with what their conversation 
comes to in English, which, if deficient compared with 
Gaelic in vowel-sounds, yet serves to say most things capable 
of being said. 

“I am sorry, mistress Conal; but we'll not be losing 
them,” returned the laird«gently, and began to feel about 
the road for the fallen peats. 

‘How many were there, do you think, of them that 
fell?” he asked, rising after a vain search. 

“How should I be knowing! But°I am sure there 
would be nigh six of them!” answered the woman, in a tone 
of deep annoyance—nor was it much wonder; they were 
precious to the cold, feeble age that had gone so far to fetch 
so few. 

The laird again stooped his long back, and searched and 
searched, fecling on all sides around him. He picked up 
three. Not another, after searching for several minutes, 
could he find. 

‘‘J’m thinking that must be all of them, but I find only 
three!” he said. ‘Come, let us go home! You must not 
make your cough worse for one or two peats, perhaps 
none !” 

“Three, Macruadh, three!” insisted the old woman in 
wavering voice, broken by coughing; for, having once 
guéssed six, she was not inclined to lower her idea of her 
having. ; 

‘Well, well! we'll count them when we get home!” 
said Alister, and gave his hand to her to help her up, . 

She yielded grumbling, and, bowed still though relieved 
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from her burden, tottered by his side along the dark, muddy, 
wind-afid-rain-haunted road. 

“id gou see my niece to-night at the shop?” she 
asked ; for she was proud of being so nearly related to thosc 
who kept the shop of the hamlet. 

‘That I did,” answered the chief; and a little talk 
followed about Lachlan in Canada. 

No one could have perceived from the way’in which the 
old woman accepted his service, and the tone in which she 
spoke to him while he bent under her burden, that she no 
lew than loved her chief; but everybody only smiled at 
mistress Conal’s rough speech. That night, ere she went to 
bed, she prayed for the Maruadh as she never prayed for 
one of her immediate family. And if there was a good 
deal of superstition mingled with her prayer, the main 
thing in it was genuine, that is, the love that prompted 
it; and if God heard only perfect prayers, how could he 
be the prayer-hearing God ? 

Her dwelling stood but a stqne’s-throw from the road, . 
and presently they turned up to it by a short stecp ascent. 
It was a poor hut, mostly built of turf; but turf makes warm 
walls, impervious to the wind, and it was a place of her 
own !—that is, she had it to herself, a luxury many cannot 
even imagine, while to others to be able to be alone at will 
seems one of the original necessities of life. Even the Lord, 
who probably had not always a room to himself in the poor 
houses he staid®at, could not do without solitude; there- 
fore not unfrequently spent the night in the open air, on the 
quiet, star-served hill: there even for him it would seem to 
have been easier to find an entrance into that deeper solitude 
which, it is true, he did not need in order to find his Father 
and his God, but which apparently he did need in order to 
come into closest contact with him who was the one joy of 
his dife. whether his hard life on earth, or his blessed life in 
heaven. 

The Macruadh set down the creel, and taking out peat 
after peat, piled them up against the wall, where already a 
good many waited their turn to-be laid on the fire ; for, «as 
the old woman said, she must carry a few when she could, 
and get ahead with her store ere the winter came, or she 
would soon be devoured: there was a death that always 
prowled about old people, she said, watching for the fire to 
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go out. - Many of the Celts are by nature poets, and 
mistress Conal often spoke in a manner seldom heafd from 
the lips of a lowland woman. The common forms of Gaelic 
are more poetic than those of most languages, and could 
have originated only with a poetic people, while mistress 
Conal was by no means an ordinary type of her people; 
maugre her ill temper and gruffness, she, thought as well as 
spoke like a'poetess. This, conjoined with the gift of the 
second sight, had helped to her reputation as a witch. 

As the chief piled the peats, he counted them. She sat 
watching him and them from a stone that made part @ a 
rude rampart to the hearth. 

*‘T told you so, Macruadh!” she said, the moment she 
saw his hand return empty from the bottom of the creel. 
“T was positive there should be three more !— But what’s on 
the road is not with the devil.” 

“*T am very sorry!” said the chief, who thought it wiser 
not to contradict her. 

He would have searched his sporan for a coin to make up 
to her for the supposed loss of her peats; but he knew weil 
enough there was not a coin init, He shook hands with 
her, bade her good night, and went, closing the door carefully 
behind him against a great gust of wind*+that struggled to 
enter, threatening to sweep the fire she was now blowing at 
with her wrinkled, leather-like lips, off the hearth altogether 
—a thing that had happened before, to the danger of the 
whole building, itself of the substance burning in the middle 
of its floor. 

The Macruadh ran down the last few steep steps of the 
path, and jumped into the road. Through the darkness 
came the sound of one springing aside with a great start, 
and the click of a gun-lock. 

“Who goes there?” cried a rather tremulous voice. 

““'The Macruadh,” answered the chief. a 

The utterance apparently conveyed nothing, 

“Do you belong to these parts?” said the voice. 

A former Macruadh might have answered, “No; these 
parts belong to me ;” Alister curtly replied, 

&e I do.” 

“Here then, my good fellow! take my game-bag, and 
carry it as far as the New Housc—if you know where I mean. 
IT will give you a shilling.” 
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Oge moment the chief spent in repressing a foolish 

indignation ; the next he spent in reflection. 

ad He seen how pale and tired was the youth with the 
gun, he would have offered to carry his bag for him; to offer 
and to be asked, however, most people find different ; and here 
the offer of payment added to the difficulty. But the word 
shilling had raisedethe vision of the old woman in her lonely 
cottage, brooding over the loss, real or imaginary mattered 
nothing, of her three far-borne peats. What a happy night, 
through all the wind and the rain, would a silver shilling 
under her chaff pillow give her! The thought froze the 
chief’s pride, and warmed pis heart. What right had he to 
deny her such a pleasure! It would cost him nothing! It 
would even bring him a little amusement! The chief of 
Clanruadh carrying his game-bag for a Sasunnach fellow to 
earn a shilling !—the idea had a touch of humorous consola- 
tion init. I will not assert the consolation strong enough 
to cast quite out a certain feeling of shame that mingled 
with his amusement—a shame which—is it not odd !—he 
would nct have felt had his sporan been full of sovereigns. 
But the shame was not altogcther a shameful one ; a fanciful 
fear of degrading the chicftainship, and a vague sense of the 
thing being an imposition, had each a part init. There 
could be nothing dishonest, however, in thus earning a 
shilling for poor mistress Conal ! 

“1 will cargy your bag,” he said, “but I must have the 
shilling first, if you please.” ~ 

“Oh!” rejoined Valentine Palmer. ‘ You do not trust 
mc! How then am I to trust you?” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Alister—and, again finding himself on 
the point of heing foolish, laughed. 

“‘T will pay you when the job is done,” said Valentine. 

“That 1s quite fair, but it does not suit my purpose,” 
refurmed Alister. 

They were walking along the road side by side, but each 
could scarcely see anything of the other. The sportsman 
was searching his pockets to finda shilling. He succeeded, 
and, groping, put it in Alister’s hand, with the words— ° 

“ All right! itis only a shilling! There itis! But it is 
not yours yet: here is the bag !” 

Alister took the bag, turned, and ran back. 

* Hillo !” cried Valentine. 
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But Alister had disappeared, and as soon as he turned 
up the soft path to the cottage, his steps became inaudible 
through the wind. 

He opened the door, went in, laid the shilling on the back 
of the old woman’s hand, and without a word hurried out 
again, and down to the road. The stranger was some 
distance ahead, tramping wearily on thrqugh the darkness, 
and grumbling at his folly in bribing a fellow with a shilling 
to carry off his game-bag. Alister overtook him. 

‘Oh, here you are after all!” exclaimed Valentine. “I 
thought you had made off with work and wages both! 
What did you do it for?” 

‘“‘T wanted to give the shilling to an old woman close by.” 

“Your mother—ch j ge 

** No.” 

* Your grandmother ?” 

74 No.” 

“* Some relation then!” insisted the stranger. 

** Doubtless,” answeredethe laird, and Valentine thought 
him a surly fellow. 

They walked on in silence. The youth could hardly 
keep up with Alister, who thought him ill bred, and did not 
care for his company. 

“Why do you walk so fast ?” said Valentine. 

* Because I want to get home,” replied Alister. 

‘‘But I paid you to keep me company !” 

‘¢You paid me to carry your bag. I will leave it at the 
New House.” 

His coolness roused the weary youth. 

You rascal!” he said; “you keep alongside of me, or 
I'll pepper you.” 

As he spoke, he shifted his gun. But Alister had 
already, with a few long strides, put a space of utter dark- 
ness between them. He had taken the shilling, andemust 
carry the bag, but did not feel bound to personal attend- 
ance. At the same time he could not deny there was 
reason in the man’s unwillingness to trust him. What had 
he zbout him to give him in pledge? Nothing but his 
watch, his father’s, a gift of the Prince to the head of the 
family !—he could not profane that by depositing it for a 
game-bag! He must yield to his employer, moderate his 
pace, and move side by side with the Sasunnach ! 
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Again they walked some distance in silence. Alister 
beggn to gdiscover that his companion was weary, and his 
good heart spoke. 

“Let me carry your gun,” he said. 

‘See you damned!” returned Valentine, with an angry 
laugh. 

‘You fancy y8ur gun protects your bag?? 

“T do.” 

The same instant the gun was drawn, with swift quiet 
fgrce, through the loop of his arm from behind. Feeling 
himself defenceless, he sprang at the highlander, but he 
eluded him, and in a moment was out of his reach, lost in 
the darkness. He heard the lock of one barrel snap: it 
was not loaded; the second barrel went off, and he gave a 
gréat jump, imagining himself struck. ‘The next instant the 
gun was below his arm again. 

“Tt will be lighter to carry now!” said the Macruadh ; 
“but if you like I will take it.” 

“Take it, then. But no!—®y Jove, I wish there was 
light enough to see what sort of a rascal you look !” 

“You are not very polite !” 

“Mind youg own politeness. I was never so roughly 
served in my life!—by a fellow too that had taken my 
money! If I knew where to find a magistrate in this beastly 
place, ‘ 

“You woutd tell him I emptied your gun because you 
threatened me with it!” 

“You were going off with my bag!” 

“Because I undertook to carry your bag, was I bound 
to endure your company?” 

“ Alister!” said a quict voice out of the darkness. 

The highlander started, and in a tone strangely tremu- 
lous, yet with a kind of triumph in it, answered— 

* Tan {” 

The one word said, he stood still, but as in the act to 
run, staring into the darkness. ‘The next moment he flung 
down the game-bag, and two men were in each other's arms. 

“‘Where are you from, Ian?” said the chief at lefigth, 
in a voice broken with gladness. 

All Valentine understood of the question, for it was in 
Gaelie, was its emotion, and he scorned a fellow to show 
the least sign of breaking down. 
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Straight from Moscow,” answered the new-qomer. 
‘* How is our mother ? ” 

“Well, Ian, thank God!” 

*‘ Then, thank God, all is well!” 

‘What brought you home in such haste?” 

“J had a bad dream about my mother, and was a little 
anxious. There was more reason too, witch I will tell you 
afterwards,” 

‘‘What were you doing in Moscow? Have you a fur- 
lough ?” 

“No; Iam a sort of deserter. I would have thrown 
up my commission, but had not,a chance. In Moscow I[ 
was teaching in a school to keep out of the way of the 
police. But I will tell you all by and by.” 

The voice was low, veiled, and sad ; the joy of the meet 
ing rippled through it like a brook. 

The brothers had forgotten the stranger, and stood talk- 
ing till the paticnce of Valentine was as much exhausted as 
his strength. . 

“Are you going to stand there all night?” he said at 
last. ‘This is no doubt very interesting to you, but it is 
rather a bore to one who can neither sce you, nor undcr- 
stand a word you say.” | 

“Ts the gentleman a fticnd of yours, Alister?” asked 
Jan. 

“ Not cxactly.—But he is a Sasunnach,” be concluded in 
Ienglish, “and we ought not to be speaking Gaelic.” 

“IT beg his pardon,” said Jan. ‘ Will you introduce me?” 

“It is impossible; I do not know his name. I never 
saw him, and don’t see him now. LBut he insists on my 
company.” 

“That is a great compliment. How far?” 

“To the New House.” 

“J paid him a shilling to carry my bag,” said Valen- 
tine. ‘ He took the shilling, and was going to walk off with 
my bag!” 

“Well?” 

“Well indeed! Not at all well! How was I to 
know—— ” 

“But he didn’t—did he?” said Ian, whose voice seemed 
now to tingle with amusement. ‘‘—Alister, you were 
wrong,” 
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Itgvas an illogical face-about, but Alister responded at 
once, e 
“T know it,” he said. “The moment I heard your 
voice, I knew it.—How is it, Ian,”"——here he fell back into 
Gaelic—*‘ that when you are by me, I know what is right so 
much quicker? I don’t understand it. I meant to do 
right, but-—-—” ®@ ; 

‘But your pride got up. Alister, you always sct out 
well—nobly—and then comes the devil’s tun! Then you 
begin to do as if you repented! You don’t carry the thing 
right straight out. I hate to sec the devil make a fool of a 
man like you! Do you nog know that in your own country 
you owe a stranger hospitality ? ” 

“My own country!” echoed Alister with a groan. 

“Yes, your own country—and perhaps more yours than 
it was your grandfather’s! You know who said, ‘The meek 
shall inherit the earth’! If it be not ours in God’s way, I 
for one would not care to call it mine another way.”——Here 
he changed again to English.—“eBut we must not keep the 
gentleman standing while we talk !” 

“Thank you!” said Valentine. ‘ The fact is, ’m dead 
beat,” 

“ Have you ‘anything I could carry for you?” asked 
Ian. 

“‘No, I thank you.—Yes; there! if you don’t mind 
taking my gun #—you speak like a gentleman!” 

*T will take it with pleasure.” 

He took the gun, and they started. 

‘“‘ Tf you choose, Alister,” said his brother, once more in 
Gaelic, ‘to break through conventionalities, you must not 
expect people 10 allow you to creep inside them again the 
moment you please.” 

But the young fellow’s fatigue had touched Alister, 

*** Are you a big man?” he said, taking Valentine gently 
by the arm. 

“Not so big as you, I’ll lay you a sovereign,” answered 
Valentine, wondering why he should ask. 

‘Then look here!” said Alister; “you get astride *my 
shoulders, and Ill carry you home. I believe you're 
hungry, and that takes the pith out of you !—Come,” he 
went Om, perceiving some sign of reluctance in the youth, 
“yowll break down if you walk much farther !—Here, Ian! 
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you take the bag; you can manage that and the gun 
too!” 

Valentine murmured some objection ; but the brothers 
took the thing so much as a matter of course, and he felt 
so terribly exhausted—for he had lost his way, and been 
out since the morning—that he yiclded. 

Alister dowbled himself up on his hetls ; Valentine got 
his weary legs over his stalwart shoulders ; the chief rose 
with him as if he had been no heavier than mistress Conal’s 
creel, and bore him along much relieved in his aching 
limbs, 

So little was the chief oppressed by his burden, that he 
and his brother kept up a stream of conversation, every now 
and then forgetting their manners and gliding off into 
Gaelic, but as often recollecting themselves, apologizing, 
and starting afresh upon the path of English. Long before 
they reached the end of their journey, Valentine, able from 
his perch to listen in some measure of ease, came to under- 
stand that he had to dof not with rustics, but, whatever 
their peculiarities, with gentlemen of a noteworthy sort. 

The brothers, in the joy of their reunion, talked much of 
things at home and abroad, avoiding things personal and 
domestic as often as thcy spoke English; but when they 
saw the lights of the New House, a silence fell upon them. 
At the door, Alister set his burden carefully down. 

“There!” he said with a laugh, “I hope I have earned 
my shilling !” 

“Ten times over,” answered Valentine; “but I know 
better now than offer to pay you. I thank you with all my 
heart.” 

The door opened, Ian gave ihe gun and the bag to the 
butler, and the brothers bade Valentine good night. 

Valentine had a strange tale to tell. Sercombe refused 
to accept his conclusions: if he had offered the men Half 
a crown apiece, he said, they would have pocketed the 
money, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MOTHER AND SON. 


Tue sun was shining bright, and the laird was out in his 
fields. His oats evere nearly ready for the scythe, and he 
was judging where he had best begin to cut them. 

His fields lay chiefly along the banks of the stream,, 
occupying the whole breadth of the valley on the east side 
of the ridge where the cottage stood. On the west side of 
the ridge, nearly parallel tg, and not many yards from it, a 
small brook ran to join the stream : this was a march betwixt 
the chief’s land and Mr. Peregrine Palmer’s. Their re- 
spective limit was not everywhere so well defined. 

The air was clear and clean, and full of life. The wind 
was asleep. A Consciousness of work approaching com- 
pletion filled earth and air—a mood of calm expectation, as 
of a man who sees his end drawing nigh, and awaits the 
saving judgment of the father of spirits. There was no 
song of birds—only a crow from the yard, or the cry of a 
blackcock from the hill; the two streams were left to do all 
the singing, and*they did their best, though their water was 
low. ‘The day was of the evening of the year; in the full 
sunshine was present the twilight and the coming night, but 
there was a sepse of readiness on all sides. ‘The fruits of 
the earth must be housed ; that alone remained to be done. 

When the laird had made up his mind, he turned towards 
the house—a lowly cottage, more extensive than many farm- 
houses, but looking no better. It was well built, with an 
outside wall of rough stone and lime, and another wall of 
turf within, lined in parts with wood, making it as warm a 
nest as any house of the size could be. ‘The door, pic- 
turesque with abundant repair, opened by a latch into the 
kitchen. 

For long years the floor of the kitchen had been an 
earthen one, with the fire on a hearth in the middle of it, as 
in all the cottages ; and the smoke rose into the roof, keeping 
it very dry and warm, if also very sooty, and thence into 
the air through a hole in the middle. But some ten years 
before. this time, Alister and Ian, mere lads, had built a 
chimney outside, and opening the wall, removed the hearth 
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to it—with the smoke also, which now had its own private 
way to liberty. They then paved the floor with such stones 
as they could find, in the fields and on the hill, Sufficiéntly 
flat and smooth on one side, and by sinking them according 
to their thickness, managed to get a tolerably even surface. 
Many other improvements followed; and although it was a 
poor place stijl, it would at the time of Mr. Johnson’s visit 
to the highlands have been counted a good house, not to be 
despised by unambitious knight or poor baronet. Nor was 
the time yet over when ladies and gentlemen, of all courtesy 
and good breeding, might be found in such houses. 

In the kitchen a deal-dresser, scoured white, stood under 
one of the tiny windows, giving light enough for a clean- 
souled cook—and what window-light would ever be enough 
for one of a different sort? There were only four panes in 
it, but it opened and closed with a button, and so was 
superior to many windows. There was a larger on the 
opposite side, which at times in the winter nights when the 
cold was great, they filled: bodily with a barricade of turf. 
Here, in the kitchen, the chief takes his meals with his 
lady-mother. She and Jan have just finished their break- 
fast, and gone to the other end of the house. The laird 
broke his fast long ago. ° 

A fire is burning on the hearth—small, for the mid-day- 
meal is not yet on its way. Iverything is tidy; the hearth 
is swept up, and the dishes are washed: the, barefooted girl 
is reaching the last of them to its place on the rack behind 
the dresser. She is a red-haired, blue-eyed Celt, with a 
pretty face, and a refinement of motion and speech rarer in 
some other peasantries. 

The chief enters, and takes from the wall an old- 
fashioned gun. He wants a bird or two, for Ian's home- 
coming 1s a great event. 

“YT saw a big stag last night down by the burn, sir¢’ said. 
the girl, ‘feeding as if he had been the red cow.” 

“TI don’t want him to-day, Nancy,” returned her master. 
“ Had he big horns?” 

“Great horns, sir; but it was too dark to count the 
tines.” . 

“When was it? Why did you not tell me?” 

“T thought it was morning, sir, and when I got up it 
was the middle of the night. The moon was so shiny that 
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I aia ee the door and looked out. Just at the narrow leap, 
I saw lain.” 

if “yh should see him again, Nancy, scare him. I 
don’t want the Sasunnachs at the New House to see him.” 

‘Hadn't you better take him yourself, Macruadh? He 
would make fine hams for the winter!” 

“Mind your own business, Nancy, and hold your tongue,” 

said the chief, with a smilc that took all the harshness from 
the words. “Don’t you tell any one you saw him. For 
what you know he may be the big stag !” 

«Sure no one would kill Azm, sir!” answered the girl 
aghast. 

“JT hope not. But get the stoving-pot ready, Nancy ; 
I’m going to find a bird or two. Lest I should not succeed, 
have a couple of chickens at hand.” 

“Sir, the mistress has commanded them already.” 

“That is well; but do not kill them except I am not 
back in time.” 

“T understand, sir.” e 

Macruadh knew the stag as well as the horse he rode, 
and that his habit had for some time been to come down at 
night and feed on the small border of rich grass on the 
south side of the’ burn, between it and the abrupt heathery 
rise of the hill. For there the burn ran so near the hill, and 
the ground was so covered with huge masses of grey rock, 
that there was,hardly room for cultivation, and the bank 
was left in grass. 

The stalking of the stag was the passion of the high- 
lander in that part of the country. He cared little for 
shooting the grouse, black or red, and almost despised 
those whose ambition was a full bag of such game; he 
dreamed day and night of killing deer. The chief, however, 
was in this matter more of a man without being less of a 
highlander. He loved the deerso much, saw them so much 
a part of the glory of mountain and sky, sunshine and storm, 
that he liked to see them living, not dead, and only now 
and then shot one, when the family had need of it. He 
felt himself indeed almost the father of the deer as well as 
of his clan, and mourned greatly that he could do so little 
now, from the limited range of his property, to protect 
them. .« His love for live creatures was not quite equal to 
that of St. Francis, for he had not conceived the thought of 
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turning wolf or fox from the error of his ways ; but even the 
creatures that preyed upon others he killed only from a 
sense of duty, and with no pleasure in their death. ‘The 
heartlessness of the common type of sportsman was loath- 
some to him." When there was not much doing on the 
farm, he would sometimes be out all night with his gun, it is 
true, but he would seldom fire it, and then only at some 
beast of prey; on the hill-side or in the valley he would lie 
watching the ways and doings of the many creatures that 
roam the night—each with its object, each with its reasons, 
each with its fitting of means to ends. One of the groun&s 
of his dislike to the new possessers of the old land was the 
raid he feared upon the wild animals. 

The laird gone, I will take my reader into the parlour, 
as they called in English their one sitting-room. Shall I 
first tell him what the room was like, or first describe the 
two persons in it? Led up toa picture, I certainly should 
not look first at the frame ; but a description is a process of 
painting rather than a pi¢ture; and when you cannot sec 
the thing in one, but must take cach part by itself, and in 
your mind get it into relation with the rest, there is an 
advantage, I think, in having a notion of the frame first. 
For one thing, you cannot sce the persons without imagining 
their surroundings, and if those should be unfittingly ima- 
gined, they interfere with the truth of the persons, and you 
may not be able to get them nght after. ; 

The room, then, was about fifteen feet by twelve, and 
the ceiling was low. On the white walls hung a few frames, 
of which two or three contained water-colours—not very 
good, but not displeasing; several held miniature portraits 
—mostly in red coats, and one or two a silhouette. Opposite 
the door hung a target of hide, round, and bossed with 
brass. Alister had come upon it in the house, covering a 
meal-barrel, to which service it had probably been putein 
aid: of its eluding a search for arms after the battle of 
Culloden. Never more to cover man’s food from mice, 
or his person from an enemy, it was raised to the wa/halla 
of the parlour. Under it rested, horizontally upon two 
nails, the sword of the chief—a long and broad Andrew 
Ferrara, with a plated basket-hilt; beside it hung a dirk— 
longer than usual, and fine in form, with a carved, hilt in 
the shape of an eagle’s head and neck, and its sheath, 
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whose leather was dry and flaky with age, heavily mounted 
in silver. Below these was a card-table of marquetry with 
spindle-legS, and on it a work-box of ivory, inlaid with 
silver and ebony. In the corner stood a harp, an Erard, 
golden and gracious, not a string of it broken, In the 
middle of the room was a small square table, covered with 
a green cloth. Aw old-fashioned easy chair stood by the 
chimney; and one sat in it whom to see was to forget her 
surroundings. 

In middle age she is still beautiful, with the rare beauty 
tlt shines from the root of the being. Her hair is of 
the darkest brown, almost_black; her eyes are very dark, 

. ° - @ 

and her skin is very fair, though the soft bloom, as of 
teflected sunset, is gone from her cheek, and her hair shows 
lines of keen silver. Her features are fine, clear, and 
regular—the chin a little strong perhaps, not for the size, 
but the fineness of the rest; her form is that of a younger 
woman ; her hand and foot are long and delicate. A more 
refincd and courtcous presence a@ould not have been found 
in the island. The dignity of her carriage nowise marred 
its grace, or betrayed the least consciousness ; she looked 
dignified because she was dignified. ‘That form of falschood 
which consists in*assuming the look of what one fain would 
be, was, as much as any other, impossible to Isobel 
Macruadh. She wore no cap; her hair was gathered in a 
large knot near,the top of her head. Her gown was of 
a dark print ; she had no ornament except a ring with a 
single ruby. She was working a bit of net into lace. 

She could speak Gaelic as well as any in the glen— 
perhaps better; but to her sons she always spoke English. 
To them indeed English was their mother-tongue, in the 
sense that English only came addressed to themselves from 
her lips. There were, she said, plenty to teach them 
Gagelicg she must sce to their English. 

The one window of the parlour, though not large, was of 
tolerable size ; but little light entered, so shaded was it with 
a rose-trce in a pot on the sill. By the wall opposite was a 
couch, and on the couch lay Ian with a book in his hané— 
a book in a strange language. His mother and he would 
sometimes be a whole morning together and exchange no 
more than a word or two, though manya look and smile. It 
seemed enough for each to be in the other’s company. There 
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was a quite peculiar bond between the two. Like sp many 
of the young men of that country, Ian had begn intended 
for the army; but there was in him this much of the spirit 
of the eagle he resembled, that he passionately loved free- 
dom, and had almost a gypsy’s delight in wandering. When 
he left college, he became tutor in a Russian family of dis- 
tinction, and ,vfter that accepted a comnfission in the house- 
hold troops of the Czar. But wherever he went, he seemed, 
as he said once to his mother, almost physically aware of a 
line stretching between him and her, which seemed to 
vibrate when he grew anxious about her. The bond 
between him and his brother avas equally strong, but in 
feeling different. Detween him and Alister it-was a cable ; 
between him and his mother a harpstring ; in the one case 
it was a muscle, in the other a nerve. ‘The one retained, 
the other drew him. Given to roaming as he was, again 
and again he returned, from pure love-longing, to what he 
always felt. as the protection of his mother. It was pro- 
tection indecd he often tad sought—protection from his 
own glooms, which nothing but her love seemed able to 
tenuate, 

He was tall—if an inch above six fect be tall, but not 
of his brother’s fine proportion, He was thin, with long 
slender fingers and fect like his mother’s. His small, strong 
bones were covered with little more than hard muscle, but 
every motion of limb or body was grace. . At times, when 
lost in thought and unconscious of movement, an observer 
might have imagined him in conversation with some one 
unseen, towards whom he was carrying himself with courtesy : 
plain it was that courtesy with him was not a graft upon the 
finest stock, but an essential clement. His forehead was 
rather low, freckled, and crowned with hair of a foxy red; 
his eyes were of the glass-grey or green loved of our elder 
poets; his nose was a very eagle in itself—large aml fine. 
He more resembled the mask of the dead Shakspere than 
any other I have met, only in him the proportions were a 
little exaggerated ; his nose was a little too large, and his 
mouth 2 little too small for the mask; but the mingled 
sweetness and strength in the curves of the latter prevented 
the impression of weakness generally given by the associa- 
tion of such a nose and such a mouth. On his short upper 
lip was a small light moustache, and on his face not a hair 
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more, In rest his countenance wore a great calmness, but 
a calfiness that might seem rooted in sadness, 

Whilethe mother might, more than once in a day, differ 
to fault-finding with her elder-born—whom she admired, 
notwithstanding, as well as loved, from the bottom of her 
heart—she was never vow to say a word in opposition to 
the younger. It was even whispered that she was afraid of 
him. It was not so; but her reverence for Ian was such 
that, even when she felt bound not to agree with him, she 
seldom had the confidence that, differing from /z7, she was 
ia the right. Sometimes in the middle of the night she 
would slip like a ghost into the room where he lay, and sit 
by his bed till the black Cock, the gray cock, the red cock 
crew. The son might be awake all the time, and the mother 
suspect him awake, yet no word pass between them, She 
would rise and go as she came. Her feeling for her younger 
son was like that of Hannah for her eldest—intensest love 
mixed with strangest reverence. Dut there were vast alter- 
nations and inexplicable minglings in her thoughts of him. 
-At one moment she would regard him as gifted beyond his 
fellows for some great work, at another be filled with a 
horrible fear that he was in rebellion against the God of his 
life. Doubtless mothers are far too ready to think ¢heir sons 
above the ordinary breed of sons: self, unpossessed of God, 
will worship itself in its offspring; yet the sons whom holy 
mothers have regarded as born to great things and who have 
passed away without sign, may have gone on toward their 
great things. Whether this mother thought too much of 
her son or not, there were questions moving in his mind 
which she could not have understood—even then when he 
would creep to her bed in the morning to forget in her arms 
the terrible dreams of the night, or when at evening he 
would draw his little stool to her knee, unable or unwilling 
st njoy his book anywhere but by her side. 

What gave him his unconscious power over his mother, 
was, first, the things he said, and next, the things he did not 
say; for ‘he seemed to her to dwell always in a rich silence. 
Yet throughout was she aware of a something between tltem, 
across which they could not meet; and it was in part her 
distress at the seeming impossibility of effecting a spiritual 
union ,with her son, that made her so desirous of personal 
proximity to him. Such union is by most thinking people 
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presumed impossible without consent of opinion, and this 
mistake rendered her unable to /ee/ near him, to be at*home 
with him, If she had believed that they under®ood each 
other, that they were of like opinion, she would not have 
been half so unhappy when he went away, would not have 
longed half so grievously for his return. Jan on his part 
understood his mother, but knew she djd not understand 
him, and wa? therefore troubled. Hence it resulted that 
always after a time came the hour—which never came to her 
—when he could endure proximity without oneness no 
longer, and would suddenly announce his departure. And 
after a day or two of his absence, the mother would be 
doubly wretched to find a sort ‘of relief in it, and would 
spend wakeful nights trying to oust it as the merest fancy, 
persuading herself that she was miserable, and nothing but 
miserable, in the loss of her darling. 

Naturally then she would turn more to Alister, and his 
love was a strengthening tonic to her sick motherhood. He 
was never jealous of either. Their love for each other was 
to him a love. He too would mourn deeply over his 
brother’s departure, but it became at once his business to 
comfort his mother. And while she had no suspicion of the 
degree to which he suffered, it drew her with fresh love to 
her elder born, and gave her rencwal of the quiet satisfaction 
in him that was never absent, when she saw how he too 
missed Ian. Their mutual affection was indeed as true and 
strong as a mother could desire it. ‘If such love,” she said 
to herself, “had appeared in the middle of its history instead 
of now at its close, the transmitted affection would have 
been enough to bind the clan together for centuries more !” 

It was with a prelusive smile that shone on the mother’s 
heart like the opening of heaven, that Ian lowered his book 
to answer her question. She had said— 

“ Did you not feel the cold very much at St. Petersburg 
last winter, Jan?” 

“Yes, mother, at times,” he answered. “ But everybody 
wears fur; the peasant his sheep-skin, the noble his silver 
foxe They have to fight the cold! Nose and toes are in 
constant danger. Did I never tell you what happened ta 
me once in that way? I don’t think I ever did!” 

“You never tell me anything, Ian!” said his mother, 
looking at him with a loving sadness. | 
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“‘T was suddenly stopped in the street by what I took 
for an an eae insult: I actually thought my great pro- 
bosci$ was being pulled! If I had been as fiery as Alister, 
the man would have found his back, and I should have lost 
my nose. Without the least warning a handful of snow was 
thrust in my face, and my nose had not even a chance of 
snorting with indig@ation, it found itself so twisted in every 
direction at once! But I have a way, in any sudden 
occurrence, of feeling perplexed enough to want to be sure 
before doing anything, and if it has sometimes hindered me 
frém what was expedient, it has oftener saved me from what 
would have been wrong: ig another instant I was able to 
do justice to the promptitude of a fellow Christian for the 
preservation of my nose, already whitening in frosty death : 
he was rubbing it hard with snow, the orthodox remedy ! 
My whole face presently sharpened inte one burning spot, 
and taking off my hat, I thanked the man for his most kind 
attention. He pointed out to me that time spent in explain- 
ing the condition of my nose, woflld have been pure loss: 
the danger was pressing, and he attacked it at once! I was 
indeed entirely unconscious of the state of my beak—the 
worst symptom of any !” 

“T trust, Ian, "you will not go back to Russia!” said his 
mother, after a little more talk about frost-biting. “Surely 
there is work for you at home!” 

“What can J,do at home, mother? You have no money 
to buy me acommission, and I am not much good at farm- 
work. Alister says Iam not worth a horseman’s wages !” 

“You could find teaching at home; or you could go 
into the church. We might manage that, for you would only 
have to attend the divinity classes.” 

“Mother! would you put me into one of the priests’ 
offices that I may eat a piece of bread? As for teaching, 
there ase too many hungry students for that: I could not 
take the bread out of their mouths! And in truth, mother, 
I could not endure it—except it were required of me. Ican 
live on as little as any, but it must be with some liberty. ,I 
have surely inherited the spirit of some old sea-rover, it is 
.so difficult for me to rest! I am a very thistle-down for 
wandering! I must know how my fellow-creatures live! 


1 should, like to de one man after another—each for an hour 
or two!” 
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“Your father used to say there was much Norse, blood 
in the family.” 

“ There it is, mother! I cannot help it!” 

“TI don’t like your holding the Czar’s commission, Ian— 
somehow I don’t like it! He is a tyrant!” 

‘*T am going to throw it up, mother.” 

“Tam glad of that! How did you tver get it ?” 

“Oddly enough, through the man that pulled my nose. 
I had a chance afterwards of doing him a good turn, which 
he was most generous in acknowledging > and as he .be- 
longed to the court, I had the offer of a lieutenant’s com- 
mission. The Scotch are in favour.” 

A deep cloud had settled on the face of the young man. 
The lady looked at him for a moment with keenest mother- 
eyes, suppressed a deep sigh, and betook herself again to 
her work. 

Ere she thought how he might take it, another question 
broke from her lips. 

“What sort of church had you to go to in St. Peters- 
burg, Ian?” she said. 

Ian was silent a moment, thinking how to be true, and 
not hurt her more than could not be helped. 

“ There are a thousand places of worship there, mother,” 
he returned, with a curious smile. 

“« Any presbyterian place ?” she asked. 

“T believe so,” he replied. 

“Tan, you haven’t given up praying?” 

“Tf ever I prayed, mother, I certainly have not given 
it up.” 

“Ever prayed, Ian! When a mere child you prayed 
like an aged Christian !” 

“ Ah, mother, that was a sad pity! I asked for things 
of which I felt no need! Iwas a hypocrite! I ene to 
have prayed like a little child !” 

The mother was silent: she it was who had taught him 
to pray thus—making him pray aloud in her hearing! and 
this was the result! The premature blossom had withered ! 
she said to herself But it was no blossom, only a muslin, 
flower ! 

“Then you didn’t go to church !” she said at length. 

* Not often, mother dear,” he answered. “When I do 
go, I like to go to the church of the country I happen to 
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be in.g Going to church and praying to God are not the 
same thing” 

“Then you do say your prayers? Oh, do not tell me 
you never bow down before your maker!” 

‘Shall I tell you where I think I did once pray to God, 
mother?” he said, after a little pause, anxious to soothe 
her suffering. “ A& least I did think then that I prayed !” 
he added. 

“It was not this morning, then, before you left your 
chamber ?” 

“No, mother,” answered Ian; “I did not pray this 
morning, and I never say jarayers.” 

The mother gave a gasp, but answered nothing. Ian 
went on again. 

‘JT should like to tell you, mother, about that time when 
I am almost sure I prayed!” 

“JT should like to hear about it,” she answered, with 
strangest minglings of emotion. At one and the same 
instant she felt parted from her s8n by a gulf into which she 
must cast herself to find him, and that he stood on a height 
of sacred experience which she never could hope to climb. 
“Oh for his father to talk to him!” she said to herself. 
He was a power on her soul which she almost feared. If 
he were to put forth his power, might he not drag her down 
into unbelief? 

It was the fisst time they had come so close in their talk, 
The moment his mother spoke out, Ian had responded. 
He was anxious to be open with her so far as he could, 
and forced his natural taciturnity, the prime cause of 


. which was his thoughtfulness: it was hard to talk where 


was so much thinking to be done, so little time to do it in, 
and so little progress made by it! Dut wherever he could 
keep his mother company, there he would not leave her! 
Just a he opened his mouth, however, to begin his narra- 
tion, the door of the room also opened, flung wide by the 
small red hand of Nancy, and two young ladies entered. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
A MORNING CALL. 


Hap Valentine known who the brothée’s were, or where 
they lived, he would before now have called to thank them 
again for their kindness to him; but he imagined they had 
some distance to go after depositing him, and had not yet 
discovered his mistake. The visit now ‘paid had nothing 
to do with him. 

The two elder girls, curious about the pretty cottage, 
had come wandering down the spur, or hill-toe, as far as its 
precincts—if precincts they may be called where was no 
fence, only a little grove and a less garden. Beside the 
door stood a milk-pail and a churn, sct out to be sweetened 
by the sun and wind. It was very rural, they thought, and 
very homely, but not so attractive as some cottages in the 
south :—it indicated a rusticity honoured by the most un- 
ceremonious visit from its superiors. Thus without hesita- 
tion concluding, Christina, followed by Mercy, walked in at 
the open door, found a barefooted girl in the kitchen, and 
spoke pleasantly to her. She, in simple hospitality for- 
getting herself, made answer in Gaelic; and, never doubting 
the ladies had come to call upon her mistress, led the way, 
and the girls, without thinking, followed her to the parlour. 

As they came, they had been talking. Had they been 
in any degree truly educated, they would have been quite 
capable of an opinion of their own, for they had good 
enough faculties ; but they had never been really taught to 
read ; therefore, with the utmost confidence, they had been 
passing judgment upon a book from which they had not 
gathered the slightest notion as to the idea or intemion of 
the writer. Christina was of that numerous class of readers, 
who, if you show one thing better or worse than another, 
will without hesitation report that you love the one and hate 
thd other. If you say, for instance, that it is a worse and 
yet more shameful thing for a man to break his wife’s heart 
by systematic neglect, than to strike her and be sorry for it, 
such readers give out that you approve of wife-beating, and 
perhaps write to expostulate with you on your brutality. If 
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you express pleasure that a poor maniac should have suc- 
ceeded? in escaping through the door of death from his 
haunting demon, they accuse you of advacating suicide. 
But Mercy was not yet afloat on the sea of essential Ue 
whereon Christina swung to every wave. 

One question they had becn discussing was, whether 
the hero of the stagy was worthy the name of lover, seeing 
he deferred offering his hand to the girl because she told 
her mother a 74 to account for her being with him in the 
garden after dark. “It was cowardly and unfair,” said 
Ckristina: “was it not for zs sake she did it?” Mercy 
did not think to say “Was it?” as she well might. “ Don’t 
you see, Chrissy,” she said, “he reasoned this way: ‘If 
she tell her mother a lic, she may tell me a lie some day 
too!’?” So indeed the youth did reason; but it occurred 
to neither of his critics to note the fact that he would not 
have minded the girl’s telling her mother the lie, if he could 
have been certain she would never tell #7 one! In regard 
to her hiding from him certain passages with another gentle- 
man, occurring between this event and his proposal, Chris- 
tina judged he had no right to know them, and if he had, 
their concealment was what he deserved. 

When the girf, who would have thought it rude to ask 
their names—if I mistake not, it was a point in highland 
hospitality to entertain without such inquiry—led the way 
to the parlour, they followed expecting they did not know 
what: they had heard of the cowhouse, the stable, and even 
the pigsty, being under the same roof in these parts! When 
the opening door disclosed “lady” Macruadh, every inch a 
chieftain’s widow, their conventional breeding failed them a 
little ; though incapable of recognizing a refinement beyond 
their own, they were not incapable of feeling its influence ; 
and they had not yet learned how to be rude with propriety 
in wnpgoved circumstances—still less how to be gracious 
without a moment’s notice. But when a young man sprang 
from a couch, and the stately lady rose and advanced to 
receive them, it was too late to retreat, and for a moment 
they stood abashed, feeling, I am glad to say, like intrudefs. 
The behaviour of the lady and gentleman, however, speedily 
set them partially at ease. The latter, with movements 
more than graceful, for they were gracious, and altogether 
free of scroll-pattern or Polonius-flourish, placed chairs, and 
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invited them to be seated, and the former began to talk as 
if their entrance were the least unexpected thing “in the 
world. Leaving them to explain their visit or not af they 
saw fit, she spoke of the weather, the harvest, the shooting ; 
feared the gentlemen would be disappointed: the birds 
were quite healthy, but not numerous—they had too many 
enemies to multiply ! asked if they hadeseen the view from 
such and such a point ;—in short, carried herself as one to_ 
whom cordiality to strangers was an easy duty. But she 
was not taken with them. Her order of civilization was 
higher than theirs; and the simplicity as well as did- 
fashioned finish of her consciousness recoiled a littl— 
though she had not experience enough of a certain kind to 
be able at once to say what it was in the manner and 
expression of the young ladies that did not please her. 
Mammon, gaining more and more of the upper hand in 
all social relations, has done much to lower the feféfe as 
well as the grande morale of the country—the good breeding 
as well as the honesty.2 Unmannerliness with the com- 
pletest self-possession, is a poor substitute for stiffness, a 
poorer for courtesy. Respect and graciousness from each 
to each is of the very essence of Christianity, independently 
of rank, or possession, or relation. A ‘certain roughness 
and rudeness have usurped upon the intercourse of the 
century. It comes of the spread of imagined greatness ; 
true greatness, unconscious of itsclf, canngt find expression 
other than gracious. In the presence cf another, a man 
of true breeding is but faintly aware of his own self, and 
keenly aware of the other’s self. Before the human—that 
bush which, however trodden and peeled, yet burns with 
the divine presence—the man who thinks of the homage 
due to him, and not of the homage owing by him, is essen- 
tially rude. Mammon is slowly stifling and desiccating 
Rank; both are miscrable deities, but the one is yetymeancr 
than the other. Unrefined families with money are received 
with open arms and honours paid, in circles where a better 
breeding than theirs has hitherto prevailed: this, working 
albng with the natural law of corruption where is no aspi- 
ration, has gradually caused the deterioration of which I 
speak. Courtesy will never regain her former position, but 
she will be raised to a much higher ; like Duty she will be 
known as a daughter of the living God, “the first stocke 
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father of gentilnes ;” for in his neighbour every man will 
gee a revelation of the Most High. 

Without being able to recognize the superiority of a 
woman who lived in a cottage, the young ladies felt and 
disliked it; and the matron felt the commonness of the 
girls, without knowing what exactly it was. The girls, on 
the other hand, were interested in the young man: he 
looked like a gentleman! Ian was interested*in the young 
women: he thought they were shy, when they were only 
“put out,” and wished to make them comfortable—in which 
he quickly succeeded. His unconsciously commanding air 
in the midst of his great courtesy, roused their admiration, 
and they had not been m&ny minutes in his company ere 
they were satisfied that, however it was to be accounted for, 
the young man was in truth very much of a gentleman. It 
was an unexpected discovery of northern produce, and ‘the 
estate” gathered interest in their eyes. Christina did the 
greater part of the talking, but both did their best to be 
agreeable. g 

Ian saw quite as well as his mother what ordinary girls 
they were, but, accustomed to the newer modes in manner 
and speech, he was not shocked by movements and phrases 
that annoyed her. The mother apprehended fascination, 
and was uneasy, though far from showing it. 

When they rose, Ian attended them to the door, leaving 
his mother anxious, for she feared he would accompany 
them home. Till he returned, she did not resume her seat. 

The girls took their way along the ridge in silence, till 
the ruin was between them and the cottage, when they 
burst into laughter. ‘They were ladies enough not to laugh 
till out of sight, but not ladies enough to see there was 
nothing to laugh at. 

“A harp, too!” said Christina. ‘Mercy, I believe we 
are on the top of mount Ararat, and have this very moment 
left the real Noah’s ark, patched into a cottage! Who cax 
they be?” 

“‘Gentlefolk evidently,” said Mercy, “—perhaps old- 
fashioned people from Inverness.” . 

“The young man must have been to college !—In the 
north, you know,” continued Christina, thinking with pride 
that her brother was at Oxford, “ nothing is easier than to 
get an education, such as it is! It costs in fact next to 
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nothing. Ploughmen send their sons to St. Andrew’s and 
Aberdeen to make gentlemen of them! Fancy !” 

“You must allow this case a successful one! * 

“J didn’t mean Ads father was a ploughman! That is 
impossible! Besides, I heard him call that very respectable 
person mother’ She is not a ploughman’s wife, but evi- 
dently a lady of the middle class.” e 

Christina ‘did not count herself or her people to belong 
to the middle class. How it was it is not quite easy to say 
—perhaps the tone of implied contempt with which the 
father spoke of the lower classes, and the quiet negation 
with which the mother would allude to shopkeepers, may 
have had to do with it—but the young people all imagined 
themselves to belong to the upper classes! It was a pity 
there was no title in the family—but any of the girls might 
well marry a coronet! There were indeed persons higher 
than they; a duke was higher; the queen was higher— 
but that was pleasant | _ was nice to have a few to look 
up to! 

On anyone living in a humble house, not to say a poor 
cottage, they looked down, as the case might be, with indif- 
ference or patronage; they little dreamed how, had she 
known all about them, the respectable pergon in the cottage 
would have looked down upon fhem/ At the same time 
the laugh in which they now indulged was not altogether 
one of amusement ; it was in part an effort to avenge them- 
selves of a certain uncomfortable feeling of rebuke. 

“T will tell you my theory, Mercy !” Christina went on. 
“The lady is the widow of an Indian officer—perhaps 2 
colonel. Some of their widows are left very poor, though, 
their husbands having been in the service of their country, 
they think no small beer of themselves! The young man 
has a military air which he may have got from his father ; 
or he may be an officer himself: young officers are always 
poor; that’s what makes them so nice to flirt with. I 
wonder whether he really zs an officer! We've actually 
called upon the people, and come away too, without know- 
ing:their names !” 

“I suppose they’re from the New House!” said Ian, 
returning after he had bowed the ladies from the threshold, 
with the reward of a bewitching smile from the elder, and 2 
shy glance from the younger. 
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“Where else could they be from?” returned his 
mother; “‘—come to make our poor country yet poorer!” 

¥ Thef’re not English !” 

“ Not they !—vulgar people from Glasgow !” 

“J think you are too hard on them, mother! They 
are not exactly vulgar. I thought, indeed, there was a sort 
of gentleness aboyt them you do not often meet in Scotch 

irls |” 

“Tn the lowlands, I grant, Ian; but the daughter of the 
poorest tacksman of the Macruadhs has a manner and a 
weodesty I have seen in no Sasunnach girl yet. Those girls 
are bold!” 

“ Self-possessed, perhafis !” said Ian. 

Upon the awkwardness he took for shyness, had followed 
a reaction. It was with the young ladies a part of good 
breeding, whatever mistake they made, not to look other- 
wise than contented with themselves: having for a nooment 
failed in this principle, they were eager to nake up for it. 

“ Girls are different from whgt they used to be, I fancy, 
mother!” added Ian thoughtfully. 

“The world changes very fast!” said the mother sadly. 
She was thinking, like Rebecca, if her sons took a fancy to 
these who were not daughters of the land, what good would 
her life do her. 

*¢ Ah, mother dear,” said Ian, “1 have never”—and as 
he spoke the cloud deepened on his forehead—‘“‘ seen more 
than one womah whose ways and manners reminded me of 
you!” 

“And what was she?” the mother asked, in pleased 
alarm. 

But she almost repented the question when she saw how 
low the cloud descended on his countenance. 

“A princess, mother. She is dead,” he answered, and 
turning walked so gently from the room that it was im- 
possible for his mother to detain him, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MR, SERCOMBE. 


THE next morning, soon after sunrise, the laird began to 
cut his barley: Ian would gladly have helped, but Alister 
had a notion that such labour was not fit for him. 

“‘T had a comical interview this morning,” said the 
chief, entering the kitchen at dinner-time. ‘‘I was ott 
before my people, and was standing by the burn-side near 
the foot-bridge, when I heard‘ somebody shouting, and 
looked up. ‘There was a big English fellow in gray on the 
top of the ridge, with his gun on his shoulder, holloing. 
I knew he was English by his holloing, It was plain it was 
to me, but not choosing to be at his beck and call, I took 
no heed. ‘Hullo, you there! wake up!’ he cried. ‘ What 
should I wake up for?’ I returned. ‘To carry my bag. 
You don’t scem to have anything todo! Tl give you five 
shillings,’ ” 

“You see to what you expose yourself by your uncon- 
ventionalities, Alister!” said his brotker, with mock 
gravity. 

“Tt was not the fellow we carried home the other night, 
Ian; it was one twice his size. It would take all I have to 
carry Aim as far!” ; 

“The other must have pointed you out to him!” 

“‘Tt was much too dark for him to know me again!” 

“You forget the hall-lamp !” said Ian. 

“Ah, yes, to be sure! I had forgotten!” answered 
Alister. “To tell the truth, I thought, when I took his 
shilling, he would never know me from Nebuchadnezzar: 
that is the one thing I am ashamed of in the affair—~I did 
in the dark what perhaps I should not have done in the 
daylight !—I don’t mean I would not have carried him and 
his bag too! I refer only to the shilling! Now, of course, 
I will hold my face to it; but I thought it better to be 
short with a fellow like that.” 

“Well?” 

“* You'll want prepayment, no doubt!’ he went on, 
putting his hand in his pocket. Those Sasunnach fellows 
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think every highlandman keen as a hawk after their dirty 
mone i 

#They have but too good reason in some parts!” said 
the mother. “It is not so bad here yet, but there is a 
great difference in that respect. The old breed is fast 
disappearing. What with the difficulty of living by the 
hardest work, an the occasional chance of earning a 
shilling easily, many have turned both idle and greedy. ‘i 

“That's for you and your shilling, Alister!” said Ian. 

‘¢T confess,” returned Alister, ‘if I had foreseen what 
ah idea of the gentlemen of the country I might give, I 
should have hesitated. But I haven’t begun to be ashamed 

et!” 
me Ashamed, Alister!” cried Ian. ‘ What does it matter 
what a fellow like that thinks of you ?” 

“ And mistress Conal has her shilling !” said the mother. 

If the thing was right,” pursued Ian, “no harm can 
come of it; if it was not right, no end of harm may come. 
Are you sure it was good for teistress Conal to have that 
shilling, Alister? What if it be drawing away her heart 
from him who is watching his old child in her turf-hut? 
What if the devil be grinning at her from that shilling ?” 

“Tan ! if G6d had not meant her to have the shilling, 
he would not have Jet Alister earn it.” 

“ Certainly God can take care of her from a shilling !” 

said Ian, with pne of his strangcly sweet smiles. ‘I was 
only trying Alister, mother.” 

“T confess I did not like the thought of it at first,” 
resumed Mrs. Macruadh; ‘‘but it was mere pride; for 
when I thought of your father, I knew he would have been 
pleased with Alister.” 

‘* Then, mother, I am glad ; and I don’t care what Ian, 
or any Sasunnach under the sun, may think of me.” 

e But you haven’t told us,” said Jan, “how the thing 
ended.” 

“TI said to the fellow,” resumed Alister, “that I had 
my shearing to do, and hadn’t the time to go with him. 
‘Is this your season for sheep-shearing?’ said he. ‘We 
call cutting the corn shearing,’ I answered, ‘because in 
these parts we use the reaping hook.’ ‘That is a great 
waste ,of labour!’ he returned. I did not tell him that 
some of our land would smash his machines hke toys, 
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‘How?’ Iasked. ‘It costs so much more,’ he said, | ‘But 
it feeds so many more!’ I replied. ‘Oh yes, of, course, if 
you don’t want the farmer to make a living!’ ‘I manage 
to make a living,’ I said. ‘Then you are the farmer?’ 
‘So it would appear.’ ‘I beg your pardon ; I thought-—-—’ 
‘You thought I was an idle fellow, glad of an easy job to 
keep the lifein me!’ ‘You were deuced plad of a job the 
other night, they tell me!’ ‘So I was. I wanted a 
shilling for a poor woman, and hadn't one to give her 
without going home a mile and a half for it!’ By this time 
he had come down, and I had gone a few steps to meét 
him; I did not want to seem unfricndly. ‘Upon my 
word, it was very good of you! The old lady ought to be 
grateful !? he said. ‘So ought we all,’ I answered, ‘—TI to 
your friend for the shilling, and he to me for taking his 
bag. He did me one good turn for my poor woman, and 
I did him another for his poor legs!’ ‘So you're quits!’ 
said he. ‘Not at all,’ I answered; ‘on the contrary, we 
are under mutual obligation.’ ‘I don't sce the difference ! 
—Hillo, there’s a hare!’ And up went his gun to his 
shoulder. ‘None of that!’ I cricd, and knocked up the 
barrel. ‘What do you mean?’ he roared, looking furious. 
‘Get out of the way, or I'll shoot you,’ “Murder as well 
as poaching!’ I said. ‘Poaching!’ he shouted. ‘ That 
rabbit is mine,’ I answered; ‘I will not have it killed.’ 
‘Cool !—on Mr. Palmer’s land!’ said he., ‘The land is 
mine, and Iam my own gamekecper !’ I rejoined. ‘ You 
look like it!’ he said. ‘You go after your birds !—not in 
this direction though,’ I answered, and turned and left him.” 

“You were rough with him!” said Ian, 

“T did lose my temper rather.” 

“Tt was a mistake on his part.” 

“T expected to hear him fire,” Alister continued, “ for 
there was the rabbit he took for a hare lurching slowly away! 
I’m glad he didn’t: I always feel bad after a row!—Can a 
conscience ever get too fastidious, Ian ?” 

“The only way to find that out is always to obey it.” 

“So long as it agrees with the Bible, Ian!” interposed 
the mother. 

“The Bible is a big book, mother, and the things in it 
are of many sorts,” returned Ian. ‘The Lord did not go 
with every thing in it.” 
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‘Tan! Ian! I am shocked to hear you!” 

“Tt is¢he truth, mother.” 

“What woud your father say !” 

*©¢ He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me.’” 

Ian rose from the table, knelt by his mother, and laid 
his head on her shfould<r, : 

She was silent, pained by his words, and put her arm 
round him as if to shelter him from the evil one. Homage 
tg will and word of the Master, apart from the acceptance 
of certain doctrines concerning him, was in her eyes not 
merely defective but dangesous. To love the Lord with the 
love of truest obedience; to believe him the son of God 
and the saver of men with absolute acceptance of the heart 
was far from enough! it was but sentimental affection ! 

A certain young preacher in Scotland some years ago, 
accused by an old lady of preaching works, took refuge in 
the Lord’s sermon on the mount: ‘ Ow ay!” answered the 
partisan, “but he was a varra yong mon whan he preacht 
that sermon!” 

Alister rose and went: there was to him something 
specially sacredyin the communion of his mother and 
brother, Heartily he held with Ian, but shrank from any 
difference with his mother. For her sake he received 
Sunday after Sunday in silence what was to him a bushel of 
dust with here and there a bit of mouldy bread in it; but 
the mother did not imagine any great coincidence of opinion 
between her and Alister any more than between her and Jan. 
She had not the faintest notion how much genuine faith 
both of them had, or how it surpassed her own in vitality. 

But while Iun seemed to his brother, who knew him 
best, hardly touched with earthly stain, Alister, notwith- 
standing his large and dominant humanity, was still in the 
trofibleus condition of one trying to do right against a 
powerful fermentation of pride. He held noblest principles; 
but the sediment of generations was too easily stirred up to 
cloud them. He was not quite honest in his attityde 
towards some of his ancestors, judging them far more 
leniently than he would have judged others. He loved his 
neighbour, but his neighbour was mostly of his own family 
or his ewn clan. He might have been unjust for the sake 
of his own—a small fault in the eyes of the world, but a 
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great fault indeed ina nature like his, capable of baing so 
much beyond it. For, while the faults of a good man,can- 
not be such evil things as the faults of a bad man, they are 
more blameworthy, and greater faults than the same would 
be in a bad man: we must not confuse the guilt of the 
person with the abstract evil of the thing. 

Tan was one of those blessed few whé doubt in virtue of 
a larger faith. While its roots were seeking a deeper soil, it 
could not show so fast a growth above ground. He doubted 
most about the things he loved best, while he devoted the 
energies of a mind whose keenness almost masked its power, 
to discover possible ways of betieving them. To the wise 
his doubts would have been his best credentials; they were 
worth tenfold the faith of most. It was truth, and higher 
truth, he was always seeking. The sadness which coloured 
his deepest individuality, only one thing could ever remove 
—the conscious presence of the Eternal. This is true of 
all sadness, but Ian knew it. 

He overtook Alister oif his way to the barley-field. 

‘“‘T have been trying to find out wherein lay the falseness 
of the position in which you found yourself this morning,” 
he said. ‘There could be nothing wrong, in doing a small 
thing for its reward any more than a great one; where I 
think you went wrong was in assuming your social position 
afterwards: you should have waited for its being accorded 
you. There was no occasion to be offended with the man. 
You ought to have seen how you must look to him, and 
given him time. I don’t perceive why you should be so 
gracious to old mistress Conal, and so hard upon him. 
Certainly you would not speak as he did to any man, but 
he has been brought up differently ; he is not such a gentle- 
man as you cannot help being. In a word, you ought to 
have treated him as an inferior, and been more polite ta 
him,” o § 
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CHAPTER X, 
THE PLOUGH-BULLS. 


PARTLY, it may be from such incidents at the outset of their 
acquaintance, there was for some time no further meeting 
betwixt any of the chief's family and that of the new laird. 
There was indeed little to draw them together except 
@>mmon isolation. Valentine would have been pleased to 
show gratitude to his helpers on that stormy night, but after 
his sisters’ account of their call, he felt not only ashamed, 
which was right, but ashamed to show his shame, which was 
a fresh shame. The girls on their part made so much 
of what they counted the ridiculous elements of their 
adventure,” that, natural vengeance on their untruthfulness, 
they came themselves to sce in it almost only what was 
‘ridiculous. In the same spirit Mr. Sercombe recounted his 
adventure with Alister, which annoyed his host, who had 
but little acquaintance with the boundaries of his land. 
From the additional servants they had hired in the vicinity, 
the people of tlfe New House gathered correct information 
concerning the people at the cottage, but the honour in 
which they were held only added 1o the nidicule they 
associated with them. On the other side also there was 
little inclination towards a pursuit of intercourse. Mrs. 
Macruadh, from Nancy’s account and the behaviour of the 
girls, divined the explanation of their visit; and, as their 
mother did not follow it up, took no notice of it. In the 
mind of Mercy, however, lurked a little thorn, with the 
bluntest possible sting of suspicion, every time she joined in 
a laugh at the people of the cottage, that she was not quite 
just te them. 

The shooting, such as it was, went on, the sleeping and 
the eating, the walking and the talking. Long Ictters were 
written from the New House to female friends—letters with 
the flourishes if not the matter of wit, and funny tales con- 
cerning the natives, whom, because of their poor houses 
and unintelligibility, they represented as semi-savages. The 
young,men went back to Oxford; and the time for the 
return of the family to civilization seemed drawing nigh. 
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It happened about this time, however, that a certain 
speculation in which Mr. Peregrine Palmer wasovery ,ma- 
terially interested, failed utterly, depriving him of the con- 
sciousness of a good many thousands, and producing in 
him the feeling of a lady of moderate means when she loses 
her purse: he must save it off something! For though he 
spent freely, he placed a great value on {noney—as well he 
might, seeing it gave him all the distinction which before 
everything else he prized. He did not know what a poor 
thing it is to be distinguished among men, therefore did nat 
like losing his thousands. Having by failure sinned against 
Mammon, he must do something to ease the money-con- 
science that ruled his conduct; and the first thing that 
occurred to him was, to leave his wife and daughters where 
they were for the winter. None of them were in the least 
delicate ; his wife professed herself found of a country life ; 
it would give the girls a good opportunity for practice, 
drawing, and study generally, and he would find them a 
suitable governess! He té&lked the matter over with Mrs. 
Palmer. She did not mind much, and would not object. 
He would spend Christmas with them, he said, and bring 
down Christian, and perhaps Mr. Sercombe, 

The girls did not like the idea. It was so cold in the 
country in winter, and the snow would be so deep! they 
would be starved todeath! Dut, of course—if the governor 
had made up his mind to be cruel! 

The thing was settled. It was only for one winter! It 
would be a new experience for them, and they would enjoy 
their next season all the more! The governor had promised 
to send them down new furs, and a great boxful of novels! 
He did not apprise them that he meant to sell their horses. 
Their horses were his! He was an indulgent father and 
did not stint them, but he was not going to ask their leave! 
At the same time he had not the courage to tell them.’ 

He took his wife with him as far as Inverness for a day 
or two, that she might lay in a good stock of everything 
antagonistic to cold. 

When father and mother were gone from the house, the 
girls felt darky, They had no wish to do anything they 
would not do if their parents were at home, but they had 
some sense of relief in the thought that they could do what- 
ever they liked. A more sympathetic historian might say, 
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and I am nowise inclined to contradict him, that it was 
only the rgaction from the pain of parting, and the instinct 
to ntake the best of their loneliness. However it was, the 
elder girls resolved on a walk to the village, to see what 
might be seen, and in particular the young woman at the 
shop, of whom they had heard their brother and Mr. Ser- 
combe speak witl admiration, qualified with the remark 
that she was so proper they could hardly get a civil word 
out of her. She was in fact too scrupulously polite for 
their taste. 
® It was a bright, pleasant, frosty morning, perfectly still, 
with an air like wine. Thg harvest had vanished from the 
fields. The sun shone on millions of tiny dew-suns, 
threaded on forsaken spider-webs. A few small, white, 
frozen clouds flecked the sky. The purple heather was not 
yet gone, and not any snow had yet fallen in the valley. 
The burn was large, for there had been a good deal of rain, 
but it was not much darker than its usual brown of smoke- 
crystal, They tripped gaily along If they had little spiri- 
tual, they had much innocent animal life, which no great 
disappointments or keen twinges of conscience had yet 
damped. They were but human kittens—and not of the 
finest breed. ° 

As they crossed the root of the spur, and looked down 
on the autumn fields to the east of it, they spied something 
going on which they did not understand. Stopping, and 
gazing more intently, they beheld what seemed a contest 
between man and beast, but its nature they could not yet 
distinguish. Gradually it grew plain that two of the cattle 
of the country, wild and shaggy, were rebelling against con- 
trol. ‘They were in fact two young bulls, of the small black 
highland breed, accustomed to gallop over the rough hills, 
jumping like goats, which Alister had set himself the task 
of kreaking to the plough—by no means an easy one, or to 
be accomplished single-handed by any but a man of some 
strength, and both persistence and patience. In the 
summer he had lost a horse, which he could ill afford to 
replace: if he could make these bulls work, they would 
save him the price of the horse, would cost less to keep, and 
require less attention! He bridled them by the nose, not 
with rings through the gristle, but with nose-bands of iron, 
bluntly spiked inside, against which they could not pull hard 
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without pain, and had made some progress, though he. could 
by mo means trust them yet: every now and then a * fit of 
mingled wildness and stubbornness would seize them,*and 
the contest would appear about to begin again from the 
beginning ; but they seldom now held out very long. The 
nose-band of one of them had come off, Alister had him by 
a horn in each hand, and a fierce struggle was going on 
between them, while the other was pulling away from his 
companion as if determined to take to the hills. It was a 
good thing for them that share and coulter were pretty deep 
in the ground, to the help of their master ; for had they got 
away, they would have killed, gr at least disabled them- 
selves. Presently, however, he had the nose-band on, and 
by force and persuasion together got the better of them ; 
the staggy little furies gave in ; and quickly gathering up his 
reins, he went back to the plough- stilts, where each hand held 
at once a handle and arein. With energetic obedience the 
little animals began to pull—so vigorously that it took 
nearly all the chief's strewgth to hold at once his plough 
and his team. 

It was something of a sight to the girls after a long 
dearth of events. Many things indeed upon which they 
scarce cast an eye when they came, they w rere now capable 
of regarding with a little feeble interest. Nor, although 
ignorant of everything agricultural, were they quite unused 
to animals ; having horses they called their own, they would 
not unfrequently go to the stables to give their orders, or 
see that they were carried out. 

They waited for some time hoping the fight would begin 
again, and drew a little nearer; then, as by common con- 
sent, left the road, passed the ruin, ran down the steep side 
of the ridge, and began to toil through the stubble towards 
the ploughman. A sharp straw would every now and then 
go through a delicate stocking, and the damp soil gathered 
in great lumps on their shoes, but they plodded on, laughing 
merrily as they went. 

The Macruadh was meditating the power of the frost to 
break up the clods of the field, when we saw the girls close 
to him. He pulled in his cattle, and taking off his bonnet 
with one hand while the other held both reins— 

“ Excuse me, ladies,” he said; “my animals are young, 
and not quite broken.” 
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They were not a little surprised at such a reception, and 

were driven to conclude that the man must be the laird 
himself. Phey had heard that he cultivated his own land, 
but had not therefore imagined him labouring in his own 
serson. 
In spite of the blindness produced by their conventional 
training, vulgarly ealled education, they couJd not fail to 
perceive something in the man worthy of their regard. 
Before them, on the alert toward his cattle, but full of 
courtesy, stood a dark, handsome weather-browned man, 
With an eagle air, not so pronounced as his brother’s. His 
hair was long, and almost Rlack,—in thick, soft curls over a 
small, well-set head. His glance had the flash that comes 
of victorious effort, and his free carriage was that of one 
whom labour has nowise subdued, whose every muscle is 
instinct with ready life. True even in trifles, he wore the 
dark beard that nature had given him; disordered by the 
struggle with his bulls, it imparted a certain wild look that 
contrasted with his speech. Chrestina forgot that the man 
was a labourer like any other, but noted that he did not 
manifest the least embarrassment in their presence, or any 
consciousness of a superfluity of favour in their approach: 
she did not knoW that neither would his hired servant, or 
the poorest member of his clan. It was said of a certain 
Sutherland clan that they were all gentlemen, and of a 
certain Argyll clan that they were all poets; of the Ma- 
cruadhs it was said they were both. As to Mercy, the first 
glance of the chief’s hazel eyes, looking straight into hers 
with genial respect, went deeper than any look had yet 
penetrated. 

Ladies in Alister’s fields were not an everyday sight. 
Hardly before had his work been enlivened by such a 
presence ; and the joy of it was in his eyes, though his 
behavipur was calm. Christina thought how pleasant it 
would be to have him for a worshipping slave—so inter- 
penetrated with her charms that, like Una’s lion, he would 
‘crouch at her fect, come and go at her pleasure, live on her 
smiles, and be sad when she gave him none. She would 
make a gentleman of him, then leave him to dream of her ! 
It would be a pleasant and interesting task in the dullness 
of theig winter’s banishment, with the days so short and the 
mights so unendurably long! ‘The man was handsome |— 
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she would do it !—and would proceed at once to initiate the 
conquest of him! e 

The temptation to patronize not unfrequently presénts 
an object for the patronage superior to the would-be 
patron; for the temptation is one to which slight persons 
chiefly are exposed; it affords an outlet for the vague 
activity of selfimportance. Few have learned that one is 
of no value except to God and other men. Miss Palmer 
worshipped herself, and therefore would fain be worshipped 
—so dreamed of a friendship de haut en das with the country 
fellow. : 

She put on a smile—no diffjcult thing, for she was a 
good-natured girl, It looked to Alister quite natural. It 
was nevertheless, like Hamlet’s false friends, ‘‘ sent for.” 

“Do you like ploughing ?” she asked. 

Had she known the manners of the country, she would 
have added “ laird,” or “ Macruadh.” 

Ves I do,” Alister answered ; “but I should plough 
all the same if I did not. St has to be done.” 

“ But why should you do it?” 

* Because I must,” laughed the laird. 

What ought she to answer? Should she condole with 
the man because he had to work? It did not seem pru- 
dent! She would try another tack! 

* You had some trouble with your oxen! We saw it 
from the road, and were quite frightened. J hope you are 
not hurt.” 

“There was no danger of that,” answered Alister with a 
smile. 

“What wild creatures they are! Ain't it rather hard 
work for them? They are so small!” 

“They are as strong as horses,” answered the laird. “TI 
have had my work to break them! Indeed, I can hardly 
say I have done it yet! they would very much like to run 
their horns into me!” 

“'Then it must be dangerous! It shows that they were 
not meant to work !” 

“They were meant to work if I can make them 
work.” 

“Then you approve of slavery !” said Mercy. 

She hardly knew what made her oppose him. As yet 
she had no opinions of her own, though she did catch a. 
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thought sometimes, when it happened to come within her 
reach. blister smiled a curious smile. 

**T should,” he said, “if the right people were made 
‘slaves of. I would take shares in a company of Algerine 
pirates to rid the social world of certain types of the 
human!” 

The girls look@d at each other. ‘Sharp! “said Christina 
to herself. , 
“What sorts would you have them take?” she asked. 
“Idle men in particular,” answered Alister. 

“Would you not have them take idle ladies as well?” 
“T would see first hew they behaved when the men 
were gone.” 

““You believe, then,” said Mercy, * we have a right to 
make the lower animals work ?” 

“T think it is our duty,” answered Alister. “At all 
events, if we do not, we must either kill them off by degrees, 
or cede them this world, and emigrate. But even that 
would be a bad thing for my litt®e bulls there! It is not so 
many years since"the last wolf was killed—here, close by! 
and if the dogs turned to wolves again, where would they be? 
The domestic animals would then have wild beasts instead 
of men for their masters! To have the world a habitable 
one, man must rule.” 

“Men are nothing but tyrants to them!” said Christina. 

** Most are, I admit.” 

Ere he could prevent her, she had walked up to the 
near bull, and begun to pat him. He poked a sharp wicked 
horn sideways at her, catching her cloak on it, and grazing 
her arm. She started back very white. Alister gave him a 
terrible tug. ‘The beast shook his head, and began to paw 
the earth. 

“It won't do to go near him,” he said. ‘—But you 
néedr’t be afraid; he can’t touch you. That iron band 
round his nose has spikes in it.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Christina; “it is no wonder he 
should be out of temper! It must hurt him dreadfully !” 

“Tt does hurt him when he pulls against it, but not 
when he is quiet.” 

“T call it cruel!” 

_ “bdo not. The fellow knows what is wanted of him— 
Just as well as any naughty child.” 
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“ How can he when he has no reason |” ° 

Oh, hasn’t he!” e 

“ Animals have no reason; they have only instinct 

“They have plenty of reason—more than many mer 
and women. They are not so far off us as pride makes 
most people think! It is only those that don’t know them 
that talk about the instinct of animals!” ° 

“To you know them?” 

‘Pretty well for a man; but they’re often too much 
for me.” 

“‘ Anyhow that poor thing does not know better.” 

“He knows enough; and if he did not, would you 
allow him to do as he pleased because he didn’t know 
better ? He wanted to put his horn into you a moment 
ago ! 

“Still it must be hard to want very much to do a thing, 
and not be able to do it!” said Mercy. 

“T used to feel as if I could tear my old nurse to pieces 
when she wouldn’t let me do as I wanted!” said Christina. 

‘I suppose you do whatever you please now, ladies?” 

“No, indeed. We wanted to go to London, and here 
we are for the winter !” 

“ And you think it hard?” 

“Yes, we do,” 

“And so, from sympathy, you side with my cattle?” 

“ Well—yes !” 

“You think I have no right to keep them captive, and 
make them work ?” 

‘None at all,” said Christina. 

“Then it is time I let them go!” 

Alister made for the animals’ heads. 

“No, no! please don’t!” cried both the girls, turning, 
the one white, the other red. 

“Certainly not if you do not wish it!” an:wered 
Alister, staying his step. “If I did, however, you would 
be quite safe, for they would not come near me. They 
would be off up that hill as hard as they could tear, jumping 
everything that came in their way.” _ 

“Ys it not very dull here in the winter?” asked Christina, 
panting a little, but trying to look as if she had known quite 
well he was only joking. ' 

“TJ do not find it dull.” 
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“ eh but you are a man, and can do as you please!” 

“T never could do as I pleased, and so I please as J 
do,” answered Alister. 

“TI do not quite understand you.” 

“When you cannot do as you like, the best thing is to 
like what you have to do. One’s own way Is not to be had 
in this world. ‘Bhere’s a better, though, which is to be 
had !” 

«‘T have heard a parson talk like that,” said Mercy, “ but 
never a layman!” 

“My father was a parson as good as any layman. He 
would have laid me on tpy back in a moment—here as I 
stand!” said Alister, drawing himself to his height. 

He broke suddenly into Gaelic, addressing the more 
troublesome of the bulls. No better pleased to stand still 
than to go on, he had fallcn to digging at his neighbaur, 
who retorted with the horn convenient, and presently there 
was a great mixing of bull and harness and cloddy earth. _ 
Turning quickly towards them, Alister dropped a rein. In 
a moment the plough was out of the furrow, and the bulls 
were straining every muscle, each to send the other into the 
wilds of the unseen creation. Alister sprang to their heads, 
and taking them by their noses forced them back into the 
line of the furrow. Christina, thinking they had broken 
loose, fled ; but there was Mercy with the reins, hauling with 
all her might! 

‘Thank you, thank you!” said the laird, laughing with 
pleasure. ‘ You are a friend-indeed !” 

“Mercy ! Mercy ! come away directly,” cried Christina. 

But Mercy did not heed her. The laird took the reins, 
and administering a blow each to the animals, made them 
stand still. 

There are tender-hearted people who virtually object ‘to 
the whole scheme of creation; they would neither have 
force used nor pain suffered ; they talk as if kindness could 
do everything, even where it is not felt. Millions of human 
beings but for suffering would never develop an-atom of 
affection. The man who would spare dwe suffering is not 
wise. It is folly to conclude a thing ought not to be done 
because it hurts. There are powers to be born, creations to 
be peréected, sinners to be redeemed, through the ministry 
of pain, that could be born, perfected, redeemed, in no 
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other way. But Christina was neither wise nor unwise after 
such fashion, She was annoyed at finding the laird not 
easily to be brought to her feet, and Mercy already advahced 
to his good graces. She was not jealous of Mercy, for was 
she not beautiful and Mercy plain? but Mercy had by her 
pluck secured an advantage, and the handsome ploughman 
looked at hey admiringly! Partly therefore because she 
was not pleased with him, partly that she thought a little 
outcry would be telling,— 

**Oh, you wicked man!” she cried, “ you are hurting 
the poor brutes !” : 

‘No more than is necessary,” he answered. 

“ You are cruel!” 

‘‘ Good morning, ladies.” 

He just managed to take off his bonnet, for the four- 
legged explosions at the end of his plough were pulling 
madly. He slackened his reins, and away it went, like a 
sharp knife through a Dutch cheese. 

“You've made him quéte cross!” said Mercy. 

‘What a brute of a man!” said Christina. 

She never restrained herself from teasing cat or puppy 
for her amusement—did not even mind hurting it a little. 
Those capable of distinguishing between’ the qualities of 
resembling actions are few. There are some who will regard 
Alister as capable of vivisection. 

On one occasion when the brothers were boys, Alister 
having lost his temper in the pursuit of a runaway pony, fell 
upon it with his fists the moment he caught it. Ian put 
himself between, and received, without word or motion, 
more than one blow meant for the pony. 

“ Donal was only in fun!” he said, as soon as Alister’s 
anger had spent itself. “ Father would never have punished 
him like that !” 

Alister was ashamed, and never again was guilty ef such 
an outbreak. From that moment he began the serious 
endeavour to subjugate the pig, tiger, mule, or whatever 
animal he found in himself. There remained, however, this 
difference between them—that Alister punished without 
compunction, while Ian was sorely troubled at having to 
cause any suffering. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE FIR-GROVE. 


As the ladies went®up the ridge, regarded in the neighbour- 
hood as the chief’s pleasure-ground where nobody went 
except to call upon the chief, they must, having mounted it 
lower down than where they descended, pass the cottage. 

e grove of birch, mountain-ash, and fir which surrounded 
it, was planted quite irregularly, and a narrow foot-path 
went winding through it to the door. Against one of the 
firs was a rough bench turned to the west, and seated upon 
it they saw Ian, smoking a formless mass of much defiled 
sea-foam, otherwise meerschaum. He rose, uncovered, and 
sat down again. But Christina, who regarded it as a praise- 
worthy kindness to address any one beneath her, not only 
returned his salutation, but stopped, and said, 

“Good morning! We have been learning how they 
plough in Scotland, but I fear we annoyed the ploughman.” 

“Tergus does sometimes /ook surly,” said Ian, rising 
again, and going to her; “he has bad rheumatism, poor 
fellow! And then he can’t speak a word of English, and is 
ashamed of it !” 

“The man we saw spoke English very well. Is Fergus 
your brother’s name Pp” 

“No; my brother’s name is Alister—that is Gaelic for 
Alexander.” 

“ He was ploughing with two wild little oxen, and could 
hardly manage them.” 

Then it must have been Alister—only, excuse me, he 
could manage them perfectly. Alister could break a pair 
of buffaloes,” 

“He seemed rather vexed, and I thought it might be 
that we made the creatures troublesome.—I do not mean he 
was rude—only a little rough to us.” 

Ian smiled, and waited for more. 

“‘ He did not like to be told he was hard on the animals. 
I only said the poor things did not know better !” 

“‘Ah—I see !—He understands animals so well, he 
doesn’t like to be meddled with in his management of 
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them. I daresay he told you that, if they didn’t} know 
better, he had to teach them better! They are groublesome 
little wretches.--Yes, I confess he is a little touchy about 
animals !” 

Somehow Christina felt herself rebuked, and did not. 
like it, He had almost told her that, if she had quarrelled 
with his ployghman-brother, the fault must be hers ! 

* But indeed, Captain Macruadh,” she said—for the 
people called him captain, “I am not ignorant about 
animals! We have horses of our own, and know all abgut 
them.—Don’t we, Mercy ?” | 

“Yes,” said Mercy; “they,take apples and sugar from 
our hands.” 

“And you would have the chief’s bulls tamed with. 
apples and sugar!” returned Ian, laughing. ‘But the 
horses were tamed before ever you saw them! If you had 
taken them wild, or even when they were foals, and taught 
them everything, then you would know a little about them. 
An acquaintance is not a friendship! My brother loves. 
animals and understands them almost like human beings ; he 
understands them better than some human beings, for the 
mest cunning of the animals are yet simple. He knows. 
what they are thinking when I cannot read a word of their 
faces. I remember one terrible night, winters ago—there 
had been a blinding drift on and off during the day, and my 
father and mother were getting anxious about him—how he 
came staggering in, and fell on the floor, and a great lump. 
in his plaid on his back began to wallow about, and forth 
crept his big colley! They had been to the hills to look 
after a few sheep, and the poor dog was exhausted, and 
Alister carried him home at the risk of his life.” 

“ A valuable animal, I don’t doubt,” said Christina. 

“He had been, but was no more what the world calls 
valuable. He was an old dog almost past work—but «the 
wisest creature! Poor fellow, he never recovered that day 
on the hills! A week or so after, we buried him—in the 
hope of a blessed resurrection,” added Ian, with a smile. 

The girls looked at each other as much as to say, 
“Good heavens!” He caught the look, but said nothing, 
for he saw they had “no understanding,” 

The brothers believed most devoutly that the Gad who 
is present at the death-bed of the sparrow does not forget. 
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the sparrow when he is dead; for they had becn taught 
that he is am unchanging God ; “and,” argued Ian, “ what 
God remembers, he thinks of, and what he thinks of, és.” 
But Ian knew that what misses the heart falls under the 
feet! A man is bound to shave his best, not to tumble his 
seed-pearls into the feeding-trough, to break the teeth of 
them that are ther®@at meat. He had but lifted a corner to 
give them a glimpse of the Life eternal, and the girls thought 
him ridiculous! The human caterpillar that has not yet 
even begun to sicken with the growth of her psyche-wings, 
is among the poorest of the human animals ! 

But Christina was not gging to give in! Her one idea 
of the glory of life was the subjugation of men. As if 
moved by a sudden impulse, she went close up to him. 

“Do not be angry with me,” she said, almost coaxingly, 
but with a visible mingling of boldness and shyness, neither 
of them quite assumed ; for, though conscious of her bold- 
ness, she was not frightened; and there was something in 
the eagle-face that made it easy t look shy. “I did not 
mean to be rude. I am sorry.” 

“Vou mistake me,” he said gently. “I only wanted 
you to know you misjudged my brother.” 

“Then, if you have forgiven me, you will let me sit for 
a few minutes! I am so tired with walking in the sticky 
earth |” , 

“ Do, pray, sit down,” responded Ian heartily, and led 
the way. 

But she sank gracefully at the foot of the next fir, while 
Mercy sat down on the bench. 

“Do go on with your pipe,” she said, looking up as she 
arranged her dress; “I am quite used to smoke. Papa 
would smoke in church if he dared !” 

“Chrissy! You know he never smokes in the drawing- 
roomh !# cried Mercy, scandalized. 

“ T have seen him—when mamma was away.” 

Ian began to be a little more interested in the plain one. 
But what must his mother think to see them sitting there 
together! He could not help it! if ladies chose to sit 
down, it was not for him to forbid them! And there was a 
glimmer of conscience in the younger ! 

Most men believe only what they find or imagine possible 
to themselves. They may be sure of this, that there arc 
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men so different from them that no judgment they pass 
upon them is worth a straw, simply becauseeit does not 
apply to them. I assert of Ian that neither beauty nor 
intellect attracted him. Imagination would entice him, but 
the least lack of principle would arrest its influence. The 
simplest manifestation of a live conscience would draw him 
more than anything elsc. I do not ntean the conscience 
that proposes questions, but the conscience that loves right 
and turns from wrong. 

Notwithstanding the damscl’s invitation, he did not 
resume his pipe. He was simple, but not free and easy— 
too sensitive to the relations,of life to be familiar upon 
invitation with any girl. If she was not one with whom to 
hold real converse, it was impossible to blow dandelions 
with her, and talk must confine itself to the commonplace. 
After gentlest assays to know what was possible, the result 
might be that he grew courteously playful, or drew back, 
and confined himself to the formal. 

In the conversation: that followed, he soon found the 
younger capable of being interested, and, having seen much 
in many parts of the world, had plenty to tell her. Christina 
smiled sweetly, taking everything with over-gentle politeness, 
but looking as if all that interested her was, that there they 
were, talking about it. Provoked at last by her persistent 
lack of genuine reception, Ian was tempted to try her with 
something different : perhaps she might be moved to horror! 
Any feeling would be a fzd/ He thought he would tell 
them an adventure he had read in a book of travels. 

In Persia, alone in a fine moonlit night, the traveller 
had fallen asleep on his horse, but woke suddenly, roused 
by something frightful, he did not know what. The evil 
odour all about him explained, however, his bewilderment 
and terror. Presently he was bumped on this side, then 
bumped on that ; first one knee, then the other, would be 
struck ; now the calf of one leg was caught, now the calf of 
the other; then both would be caught at once, and he 
shoved nearly over his pommel. His horse was very uneasy, 
but could ill help himself in the midst of a moving mass of 
uncertain objects. The traveller for a moment imagined 
himself in a boat on the sea, with a huge quantity of wrecked 
cargo floating around him, whence came the frequent colli- 
sions he was undergoing; but he soon perceived that the 
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vague shapes were boxes, pannierwise on the backs of mules, 
moving fh caravan along the desert, Of not a few the lids 
were btoken, of some gone altogether, revealing their con- 
tents—the bodies of good Mussulmans, on their way to the 
consecrated soil of Mecca for burial. Careless] shambled 
the mules along, stumbling as they jogged over the uneven 
ground, their boxes gilting from side to side, sorely shaken, 
some of them, in frustration of dying hopes, scattering their 
contents over the track—for here and there a mule carried 
but a wreck of his coffins. On and on over the rough 
gravelly waste, under the dead cold moon, weltered the slow 
stream of death ! 

“You may be sure,” concfided Ian, “he made haste out 
of the ruck! But it was with difficulty he got clear, happily 
to windward—then for an hour sat motionless on his horse, 
watching through the moonlight the long dark shadow 
flitting toward its far-off goal. When at length he could no 
longer descry it, he put his horse to his speed—but not to 
overtake it.” ‘ 

As he spoke, Mercy’s eyes grew larger and larger, never 
leaving his face. She had at Icast imagination enough for 
that! Christina curled her pretty lip, and looked disgusted. 
The one at a horrtble tale was horrified, the other merely 
disgusted! The one showed herself capable of some re- 
ception ; the other did not. 

; “Something might be done with that girl!” thought 
an. 

“Did he see their faces?” drawled Christina. 

Mercy was silent, but her eyes remained fixed on him. 
Tt was Jan’s telling, more than the story, that impressed her. 

“JT don’t think he mentions them,” answered Ian. 
But shall I tell you,” he went on, “what seems to me the 
most unpleasant thing about the business ?” 

‘* Do,” said Christina. 

‘It is that the poor ghosts should see such a disagreeable 
fuss made with their old clothes,” 

Christina smiled. 

“Do you think ghosts see what goes on after they are 
dead?” asked Mercy. 

“The ghosts are not dead,” said Ian, ‘‘ and I can’t tell. 
But I am inclined to think some ghosts have to stay a while 
and look on.” 
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“ What would be the good of that?” returned Mercy. 

“Perhaps to teach them the little good they, were in, or 
got out of the world,” he answered. “To have to stick to 
a thing after it is dead, is terrible, but may teach much.” 

“‘T don’t understand you,*® said Mercy. ‘“ The world is 
not dead!” 

“Better and better!” thought Ian with himself. “ The 
girl can understand |—A thing is always dead to you when 
you have done with it,” he answered her. “ Suppose you 
had a bail-dress crumpled and unsightly—the roses on it 
withered, and the tinsel shining hideously through theni— 
would it not be a dead dress?” 

“Ves, indeed.” 

“Then suppose, for something you had done, or for 
something you would not stop being, you had to wear that 
ball-dress till something came about—you would be like the 
ghosts that cannot get away.—Suppose, when you were old 
and wrinkled,— ” 

“You are very amusing, Captain Macruadh!” said 
‘Christina, with a bell-like laugh. But Ian went on. 

‘Some stories tell us of ghosts with the same old wrinkled 
faces in which they died. ‘The world and its uses over, they 
are compelled to haunt it still, seemg how things go but 
taking no share in them, beholding the relief their death is 
to all, feeling they have lost their chance of beauty, and are 
fixed in ugliness, having wasted being itself! They are like 
aman ina miserable dream, in which he can do nothing, 
but in which he must stay, and go dreaming, dreaming on 
without hope of release. To be in a world and have nothing 
to do with it, must be awful! A little more imagination 
would do some people good !” 

“No, please !—no more for me!” said Christina, laugh- 
ing as she rose, 

Mercy was silent. ‘Though she had never really thought 
about anything herself, she did not doubt that certain people 
were in earnest about something. She knew that she ought 
to be good, and she knew she was not good; how to be 
good she did not know, for she had never set herself to be 
good. She sometimes wished she were good; but there are 
thousands of wandering ghosts who would be good if they 
might without taking trouble: the kind of goodness they 
desire would not be worth a life to hold it. 
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Fear is a wholesome element in the human economy ; 
they ar® merely silly who would banish it from all association 
with teligion. ‘True, there is no religion in fear; religion is 
Jove, and love casts out fear; but until a man has love, it is 
well he should have fear. So long as there are wild beasts 
about, it is better to be afraid than secure. 

The vague aw@ready to assail every soul that has not 
found rest in its source, readier the more honest the soul, 
had for the first time laid hold of Mercy. The earnest face 
of the speaker had most to do with it. She had never heard 
aifybody talk like that! 

The lady of the house appeared, asking, with kind 
_ dignity, if they would not take some refreshment : to a high- 
dander hospitality is a law where not a passion. Christina 
declined the offer. 

“Thanks ! we were only a little tired, and are quite 
rested now,” she said. “ How beautifully sheltered your 
house is !” 

“On the side of the sea, yes,” answered Mrs. Macruach; 
*‘but not much on the east where we want it most. The 
trees are growing, however !” 

When the sisters were out of sight of the cottage— 

“Well!” remarked Christina, ‘he’s a nice young man 
too, is he not? Exceedingly well bred! And what taste he 
has! He knows how to amuse ladies !” 

Mercy did not answer. 

“TJ never heard anything so disgusting!” pursued 
Christina. 

_“ But,” suggested Mercy, “you like to read horrid 
stories, Chrissy! You said so only yesterday! And there 
was nothing in what he told us that oughtn’t to be spoken 
about.” 

“What !—not those hideous coffins—and the bodies 
dropping out of them—all crawling, no doubt?” 

‘*That is your own, Chrissy! You Anow he did not go 
so far as that! If Colonel Webberly had told you the story, 
you would have called it charming—in fun, of course, I 
mean !” 

But Christina never liked the argumentum ad feminam. 

“T would not! You know I would not!” she exclaimed. 
“I do believe the girl has fallen in love with the horrid 
man! Of the two, I declare, I like the ploughman better. 
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I am sorry I happened to vex him ; he is a good stupid sort 
of fellow! Ican’t bear this man! How horribly he fixed 
his eyes on you when he was talking that rubbish® about the 
ball-dress !” 

“ He was anxious to make himself understood. I know 
he made me think I must mind what I was about!” 

“Oh, nonsense! We didn’t come into this wilderness 
to be preached to by a lay John the Baptist! He is an ill- 
bred fellow!” 

She would not have said so much against him, had not 
Mercy taken his part. ‘ 

Mercy rarcly contradicted her sister, but even this brief 
passage with a real man had roused the justice in her. 

4‘ I don’t agrce with you, Chrissy,” she said. ‘ He seems 
to me very much of a gentleman !” 

She did not venture to say all she felt, not choosing to 
be at absolute variance, and the threatened quarrel blew over 
like a shower in spring. 

But some sort of impression remained from the words of 
Ian on the mind of Mercy, for the next morning she read a 
chapter in the book of Genesis, and said a prayer her mother 
had taught her, 


CHAPTER XII. 
AMONG THE HILLS. 


WHEN Mr. and Mrs. Palmer reached Inverness, they found 
they could spend a few days there, one way and another, to 
good purpose, for they had friends to visit as well as shop- 
ping todo. Mr. Palmer's affairs calling him to the south 
were not immediately pressing, and their sojourn exiended 
itself to a full week of eight days, during which the girls were 
under no rule but their own, Their parents regarded them as 
perfectly to be trusted, nor were the girls themselves aware 
of any reason why they should not be so regarded. 

The window of Christina’s bedroom overlooked a part of 
the road between the New House and the old castle; and 
she could see from it all the ridge as far as the grove that 
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concealed the cottage: if now they saw more of the young. 
men gheir seighbours, and were led farther into the wilds, 

thickets, or pasturage of their acquaintance, I cannot say she 

had no hand in it. 

She was depressed by a sense of failure: the boor, as she 
called him, was much too thick-skinned for any society but 
that of his bulls! &nd she had made no progtess with the 
Valentine any more than with the Orson; he was better 
pleased with her ugly sister than with her beautiful self! 

¢ She would have given neither of the men another thought, 
but that there was no one else with whom to do any of that 
huckster business called flirang, which to her had just harm 
enough in it to make it interesting to her. She was one of 
those who can imagine beauty nor enjoyment in a thing 
altogether right. She took it for granted that bad and 
beautiful were often one; that the pleasures of the world 
owed their delight to a touch, a wash, a tincture of the 
‘ wicked in them. Such have so many crooked lines in them- 
selves that they fancy nature laid down on lines of crooked- 
ness. They think the obliquity the beauty of the campanile, 
the blurring the charm of the sketch. 

I tread on delicate ground—ground which, alas! many 
girls tread boldly, scattering much feather-bloom from the 
wings of poor Psyche, gathering for her hoards of unlovely 
memories, and sowing the seed of many a wish that they 
had done differently. They cannot pass over such ground 
and escape having their nature more or less vulgarized. I 
do not speak of anything counted wicked ; it is only gamb- 
ling with the precious and lovely things of the deepest 
human relation! If a girl with such an experience marry a 
man she loves—with what power of loving may be left such 
a one—will she not now and then remember something it 
would be joy to discover she had but dreamed? will she be 
able*always to forget certain cabinets in her brain which “it 
would not do” to throw open to the husband who thinks 
her simple as well as innocent? Honesty and truth, God’s 
essentials, are perhaps more lacking in ordinary intercourse 
between young men and women than anywhere else. Greed 
and selfishness are as busy there as in money-making and 
ambition. Thousands on both sides are constantly seeking 
more than their share—more also than they even intend to 
return value for. Thousands of girls have been made sad 

. & 
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for life by the speeches of a man careful all the time to say 
nothing that amounted to a pledge! Ido no? forget that 
many a woman who would otherwise have been worth little, 
has for her sorrow found such consolation that she has 
become rich before God; these words hold nevertheless : 
‘¢ Tt must needs be that offences come, but woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh !” 

On a morning two days later, Christina called Mercy, 
rather imperiously, to get ready at once for their usual walk. 
She obeyed, and they set out. Christina declared she was 
perishing with cold, and they walked fast. By and by they 
saw on the road before them the two brothers walking slow; 
one was reading, the other listening. When they came 
nearer they descricd in Alister’s hand a manuscript volume ; 
Ian carried an old-fashioned fowling-piece. It was a hard 
frost, which was perhaps the cause of Alister’s leisure so 
early in the day. 

Hearing the light steps of the girls behind them, the men 
turned. ‘The laird was tne first to speak. The plough and 
the fierce bulls not there to bewilder their judgment, the 
young women immediately discovered their perception in 
the matter of breeding to be less infallible than they had 
imagined it: no well bred woman could for a moment 
doubt the man before them a gentleman—though his 
carriage was more courteous and more natural than is 
often seen in a Mayfair drawing-room, and his English a 
little old-fashioned. Jan was at once more like and morc 
unlike other people. His manner was equally courteous, 
but notably stiffer: he was as much at his ease, but more 
reserved. To use a figure, he did not step out so far to 
meet them. 

They walked on together. 

“ You are a little earlier than usual this morning, ladies! u 
remarked the chief. \ 

* How do you know that, Mr. Macruadh?” rejoined 
Christina. 

: “T often see you pass—and till now always at the same 
our.” 

“ And yet we have never met before!” 

“The busy and the”—he hesitated a monent—“ unbusy 
seldom meet,” said the chief. “ 

Why don’t you say ¢he zd/e?” suggested Christina. 
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“ Because that would be rude.” 

“Why vould it be rude? Most people, I suppose, are 
more idle than busy !” 

“ Tdle is a word of blame; I had no right to use it.” 

“T should have taken you for one of those who always 
speak their minds !” . 

“TI hope I do When it is required, and I*have any to 
speak.” 

“ You prefer judging with closed doors!” 

e the chief was silent; he did not understand her. Did 
she want him to say he did not think them idle? or, if they 
were, that they were quite reght P 

“T think it hard,” resumed Christina, with a tone of 
injury, almost of suffering, in her voice, “ that we should be 
friendly and open with people, and they all the time thinking 
of us in a way it would be rude to tell us! It 1s enough to 
make one vow never to speak to—to anybody again !” 

Alister turned and looked at her. What could she 
mean ? 

“You can’t think it hard,” he said, “ that people should 
not tell you what they think of you the moment they first 
see you!” e 

“They might at least tell us what they mean by calling 
us idle !” 

“T said not busy.” 

“Ts everybody to blame that is idle?” persisted 
Christina. 

‘* Perhaps my brother will answer you that question,” 
said Alister. 

“If my brother and I tell you honestly what we thought 
of you when first we saw you,” said Ian, “will you tell us 
honestly what you thought of us?” 

The girls cast an involuntary glance at each other, and 
wherf tlfeir eyes met, could not keep them from looking con- 
scious. A twitching also at the corners of Mercy’s mouth 
showed they had been saying more than they would care to 
becross-questioned upon. 

“Ah, you betray yourselves, ladies!” Ian said. “It is 
all very well to challenge us, but you are not prepared to 
lead the way!” 

“Girts are never allowed to lead!” said Christina. 
“The men are down on them the moment they dare !” 
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“Tam not that way inclined,” answered Ian. “(If man 
or woman lead fo anything, success will justifysthe leader. 
I will propose another thing !” 

«¢ What is it?” asked Christina. 

“To agree that, when we are about to part, with no 
probability of meeting again in this world, we shall speak 
out plainly what we think of each other f” 

“ But that will be such a time!” said Christina. 

“In a world that turns quite round every twenty-four 
hours, it may be a very short time!” , 

*‘We shall be coming every summer, though I hope not 
to stay through another winter k” 

“ Changes come when they are least expected !” 

‘‘We cannot know,” said Alister, “ that we shall never 
meet again !” 

‘There the probability will be enough.” 

‘But how can we come to a better—I mean a /fatrer 
opinion of each other, when we meet so seldom?” asked 
Mercy innocently. . 

“This is only the second time we have met, and already 
we are not quite strangers !” said Christina. 

‘On the other hand,” said Alister, “ we have been within 
call for more than two months, and this is our second 
meeting !” 

‘“ Well, who has not called?” said Christina. 

The young men were silent. They did not care to 
discuss the question as to which mother was to blame in 
the matter. 

They were now in the bottom of the valley, had left the 
road, and were going up the side of the burn, often in single 
file, Alister leading, and Ian bringing up the rear, for the 
valley was thickly strewn with lumps of gray rock, of all 
shapes and sizes. They seemed to have rolled down the 
hill on the other side of the burn, but there was nc sign of 
their origin: the hill was covered with grass below, and 
with heather above, Such was the winding of the way 
among the stones—for path there was none—that again and 
again no one of them could see another. The girls felt the 
strangeness of it, and began to experience, without knowing 
it, a little of the power of solitary places. 

After walking thus for some distance, they found their 
leader halted. 
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“‘ Were we have to cross the burn,” he said, “and go a 
long,way u® the other side.” 

“You want to be rid of us!” said Christina. 

‘«‘By no means,” replied Alister. “We are delighted to 
have you with us. But we must not let you get tired before 
turning to go back.” 

‘Tf you really Go not mind, we should like to go a good 
deal farther. I want to see round the turn there, where 
another hill comes from behind and ¢loses up the view. We 
hgven’t anybody to go with us, and have seen nothing of the 
country.. The men won’t take us shooting ; and mamma is 
always so afraid we lose ourselves, or fall down a few preci- 
pices, or get into a bog, or be eaten by wild beasts !” 

“Tf this frost last, we shall have time to show you some- 
thing of the country. I see you can walk!” 

“We can walk well enough, and should so like to get to 
the top of a mountain !” 

‘‘ For the crossing then!” said Alister, and turning to 
the burn, jumped and rcjumpc@ it, as if to let them see 
how to do it. 

The bed of the stream was at the spot narrowed by two 
rocks, so that, though there was little of it, the water went 
through with a roar, and a force to take a man off his legs. 
It was too wide for the ladies, and they stood eyeing it with 
dismay, fearing an end to their walk and the pleasant com- 
panionship. 

“Do not be frightened, ladies,” said Alister; “it is not 
too wide for you.” 

“You have the advantage of us in your dress!” said 
Christina. 

‘I will get you over quite safe,” returned the chief. 

Christina looked as if she could not trust herself to him. 

“T will try,” said Mercy. 

“¢ Pump high,” answered Alister, as he sprang again to 
the other side, and held out his hand across the chasm. 

“YT can neither jump high nor far!” said Mercy. 

“Don’t be ina hurry. I will take you—no, not by the 
hand; that might slip—but by the wrist. Do not think 
how far you can jump; all you have to do is to jump. 
Only jump as high as you can.” 

Mercy could not help feeling frightened—the water 
rushed so fast and loud below. 
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“ Are you sure you can get me over >” she asked. | 
Yes.” ; 
“Then I will jump.” 

She sprang, and Alister, with a strong pull on her arm, 
landed her easily. 

“Tt is your turn now,” he said, addressing Christina. 

She was rather white, but tried to laugh. 

“¢J—-I—I don’t think I can!” she said. 

“Tt is really nothing,” persuaded the chief. 

‘¢T am sorry to be a coward, but I fear I was born one.” 

“Some feelings nobody can help,” said Ian, ‘but né- 
body need give way to them. One of the bravest men 
I ever knew would always start ‘aside if the meanest little 
cur in the street came barking at him; and yet on one 
occasion, when the people were running in all directions, 
he took a mad dog by the throat, and ‘held him. Come, 
Alister! you take her by one arm and I will take her by 
the other.” 

The chief sprang to ker side, and the moment she felt 
the grasp of the two men, she had the needful courage. 
The- three jumped together, and all were presently walking 
merrily along the other bank, over the same kind of ground, 
in single file—Ian bringing up the rear. 
fe The ladies were startled by a gun going off close behind 

em, 

“T beg your pardon,” said Ian, “but I could not let the 
rascal go.” 

“ What have you killed?” his brother asked. 

“Only one of my own family—a red-haired fellow!” 
answered Ian, who had left the path, and was going up the 
hill. 

The girls looked, but saw nothing, and following him a 
few yards, came to him behind a stone. 

“* Goodness gracious | !” exclaimed Christina, with horror 
in her tone, “it’s a fox!—Is it possible you have ‘shot a 
fox ?’ 

The men laughed. 

“And why not?” asked Alister, as if he had no idea 
what she could mean. “Is the fox a sacred animal in the 
south P ” 

“It’s worse than poaching !” she cried. 

“Hardly!” returned Alister. ‘No doubt you may get 
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a good deal of fun out of Reynard, but you can’t make 
game df hig! Why—you look as if you had lost a friend! 
I adfnire his intellect, but we can’t afford to feed it on 
chickens and lambs.” 

“ But to shoot him !” 

‘Why note We do not respect him here. He is a 
rascal, to be sure,ebut then he has no money, and conse- 
quently no friends !” 

“ He has many friends! What coud Christian or Mr. 
Sercombe say to shooting, actually shooting a fox!” 

® “ Vou treat him as if he were red gold!” said the chief. 
*¢ We build temples neither to Reynard nor Mammon here. 
We leave the men of the sofith to worship them!” 

“They don’t worship them!” said Mercy. 

“Do they not respect the rich man because he is rich, 
and look down on the poor man because he is poor?” gid 
Ian, “Though the rich be a wretch, they think him grand; 
though the poor man be like Jesus Christ, they pity him!” 

« And shouldn’t the poor be pytied?” said Christina. 

* Not except they need pity.” 

Ts it not pitiable to be poor?” 

“By no means. It is pitiable to be wretched—and 
that, I venture to suspect, the rich are oftener than the 
poor.—But as to master Reynard there—instead of shooting 
him, what would you have had us do with him ?” 

“Hunt him, to be sure.” 

* Would he like that better P” 

“What he would like is not the question. The sport 
is the thing.” 

“ That will show you why he is not sacred here: we do 
mot hunt him. It would be impossible to hunt this country ; 
you could not ride the ground. Besides, there are such 
multitudes of holes, the hounds would scarcely have a 
chance. No; the only dog to send after the fellow is a 
leaden one.” 

“ There’s another!” exclaimed the chicf; “—there, 
sneaking away !—and your gun not loaded, Ian!” 

’ “T am so glad!” said Christina, “He at least will 
escape you !” 

“ And some poor lamb in the spring won't escape him !” 
returned, Alister, 

‘Lambs are meant to be eaten!” said Christina. 
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“Yes; but a lamb might think it hard to feed such a 
creature !” c 

“If the fox is of no good in the world,” skid Mercy, 
‘“why was he made ?” 

“ He can’t be of no good,” answered the chief.‘ What 
if some things are, just that we may get rid of them?” 

“ Could they be made just to be got rid of ?” 

“T said—hat we might get rid of them : there is all the 
difference in that. The very first thing men had to do in 
the world was to fight beasts.” 

*‘T think I see what you mean,” said Mercy: “if there 
had been no wild beasts to fight with, men would never have 
grown able for much !” 

* That is it,” said Alister. “They were awful beasts! 
and they had poor weapons to fight them with—neither guns 
nor knives !” 

“And who knows,” suggested Ian, “ what good it may 
be to the fox himself to make the best of a greedy life?” 

“But what is the good to us of talking about such 
things?” said Christina. ™They’re not interesting !” 

The remark silenced the brothers: where indeed could 
be use without interest ? 

But Mercy, though she could hardly have said she found 
the conversation very interesting, felt there was something 
in the men that cared to talk about such things, that must 
be interesting if she could only get at it. They were not 
like any other men she had met ! 

Christina’s whole interest in men was the admiration 
she looked for and was sure of receiving from them ; Mercy 
had hitherto found their company stupid. 


CHAPTER XIIL c 4 
THE LAKE. 


SILENCE lasted until they reached the shoulder of the hill 
that closed the view up the valley. As they rounded it, 
the sun went behind a cloud, and a chill wind, as if from 
a land where dwelt no life, met them. The hills stood 
back, and they were on the shore of a small lake; out of 


which ran the burn. They were very desolate-looking hills, 
with liftle peather, and that bloomless, to hide their hard 
gray Bones. Their heads were mostly white with frost and 
snow ; their shapes had little beauty; they looked worn 
and hopeless, ugly and sad—and so cold! The water 
below was slaty gray, in response to the gray sky above: 
there seemed no lifein either. The hearts of the girls sank 
within them, and all at once they felt tired. In the air was 
just one sign of life: high above the lake wheeled a large 
fish-hawk. 

® “Took !” said Alister pointing ; “ there is the osprey that 
lives here with his wife! He is just going to catch a fish!” 

He had hardly spoken when the bird, with headlong 
descent, shot into the water, making it foam up all about. 
He reappeared with a fish in his claws, and flew off to find 
his mate. 

“Do you know the very bird ?” asked Mercy. 

‘ T know him well. He and his wife have built on that 
conical rock you see there in the middle of the water many 
rears.” 
me Why have you never shot him? He would look well 
stuffed !” said Christina. 

She little kneW the effect of her words; the chief Aated 
causeless killing; and to hear a lady talk of shooting a 
high-soaring creature of the air as coolly as of putting on 
her gloves, was nauseous tohim. Jan gave him praise after- 
wards for his unusual self-restraint. But it was a moment 
or two ere he had himself in hand. 

“Do you not think he looks much better going about 
God’s business?” he said, 

“ Perhaps; but he is not yours; you have not got him!” 

“Why should I have him? He seems, indeed, the 
more mine the higher he goes. A dead stuffed thing—how 
could that be mine at all? Alive, he seems to soar in the 
very heaven of my soul!” 

“You showed the fox no such pity!” remarked Mercy. 

“TI never killed a fox to fave him!” answered Alister. 
“The osprey does no harm. He eats only fish, and they 
are very plentiful; he never kills birds or hares, or any 
creature on the land. I do not see how any one could 
wish to kill the bird, except from mere love of destruction! 
Why should I make a life less in the world ?” 
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“There would be more lives of fish—would there not?” 
said Mercy. “I don’t want you to shoot the, pgor Bird ; I 
only want to hear your argument !” 

The chief could not immediately reply. Ian came to his 
rescue. 

“There are qualities in life,” he said. ‘One cannot 
think the fish-life so fine, so full of delight as the bird- 
life 1” 

“No. But,” said Mercy, “have the fishes not as good a 
right to their life as the birds?” 

“ Both have the right given them by the maker of thett. 
The osprey was made to eat the fish, and the fish, I hope, 
get some good of being eaten by the osprey.” 

‘Excuse me, Captain Macruadh, but that seems to me 
simple nonsense !” said Christina. 

“‘T hope it is true.” 

“I don’t know about being true, but it must be non- 
sense.” 

“Tt must seem so to reost people.” 

“Then why do you say it?” 

‘Because I hope it is true.” 

‘Why should you wish nonsense to be true ?” 

‘What is true cannot be nonsense. It looks nonsense 
only to those that take no interest in the matter. Would 
it be nonsense to the fishes?” 

“Tt does seem hard,” said Mercy, ‘that the poor harm- 
less things should be gobbled up by a creature pouncing 
down upon them from another element !” 

** As the poor are gobbled up everywhere by the rich!” 

“IT don’t believe that. The rich are very kind to the 
poor.” 

*<T beg your pardon,” said Ian, “ but if you know no more 
about the rich than you do about the fish, I can hardly take 
your testimony. The fish are the ‘most carnjvoxyous 
-creatures in the world.” 

“Do they eat each other ?” 

“ Efardly that. Only the cats of Kilkenny can do that.” 

“T used a common phrase!” 

“You did, and I am rude: the phrase must bear the 
‘blame for both of us. But the fish are even cannibals— 
eating the young of their own species! They are the most 
destructive of creatures to other lives,” 
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“T suppose,” said Mercy, “to make one kind of creature 
live on’ angher kind, is the way to get the greatest good fot 
‘the greatest number !” 

“That doctrine, which seems to content most people, 
appears to me a poverty-stricken and selfish one. I can 
admit nothing but the greatest good to every individual 
creature.” 6 ‘ 

“Don’t you think we had better be going, Mercy? It 
has got quite cold; I am afraid it will rain,” said Christina, 
drawing her cloak round her with a little shiver. 

* “J am ready,” answered Mercy. 

The brothers looked af each other. They had come 
out to spend the day together, but they could not leave the 
ladies to go home alone; having brought them across the 
‘burn, they were bound to see them over it again! An 
imperceptible sign passed between them, and Alister turned 
to the girls. 

** Come then,” he said, “ we will go back !” 

“ But you were not going home yet!” said Mercy. 

“Would you have us leave you in this wild place?” 

“We shall find our way well enough. The burn will 
guide us,” 

“Ves; but it* will not jump over you; it will leave you 
to jump over it!” 

‘*} forgot the burn!” said Christina. 

‘“Which way were you going?” asked Mercy, looking 
all around for road or pathway over the encircling upheaved 
wildernesses. 

‘‘This way,” answered Ian. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

“Then you are not coming?” 

“No. My brother will take care of you.” 

He went straight as an arrow up the hill, They stood 

and watched him go. At what seemed the top, he turned 
andewayed his cap, then vanished. 
__ Christina felt disappointed. She did not much care for 
either of the very peculiar young men, but any company 
was better than none; a man was better than a woman; 
and two men were better than one! If these were not 
equal to admiring her as she deserved, what more remunera- 
tive labour than teaching them to do so? 

The, thing that chiefly disappointed her in’ them was, 
‘that they had so little small talk. It was so stupid to be 
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always speaking sense! always polite! always courteous !— 
“Two sir Charles Grandisons,” she said, ‘“‘age two too 
many!” And indeed the History of Sir Charles Grandison 
had its place in the small library free to them from child- 
hood ; but Christina knew nothing of him except by hear- 
say. 

The young men had been brought up‘in a solemn school 
—had learned to take life as a serious and lovely and 
imperative thing. Not the less, upon occasions of merry- 
making, would they frolic like young colts even yet, and 
that without the least reaction or sense of folly afterwards. 
At the same time, although Ign had in the village from 
childhood the character, especially in the workshops of the 
carpenter, weaver, and shoemaker, of being full of humour, 
he was in himself always rather sad, being perplexed with 
many things: his humour was but the foam of his troubled 
sea. 

Christina was annoyed besides that Mercy seemed not 
indifferent to the opinior of the men. It was from pure 
inexperience of the man-world, she said to herself, that the 
silly child could see anything interesting in them! Gendh- 
men she must allow them—but of such an old-fashioned 
type as to be gentlemen but by courtesy—not gentlemen in 
‘the world’s count! She was of the world; they of the 
north of Scotland! All day Mercy had been on their side 
and against her! It might be from sheer perversity, but 
she had never been like that before! She must take care 
she did not make a fool of herself! It might end in some 
unhappiness to the young goose! Assuredly neither her 
father nor mother would countenance the thing! She must 
throw, herself into the breach! But which of them was she 
taking a fancy to? 

She was not so anxious about her sister, however, as 
piqued that she had not herself gathered one expression of 
‘homage, surprised one look of admiration, seen one sign of, 
incipient worship in either. Of the two she liked better 
‘the ploughman! The other was more a man of the world— 
ibut he was not of her world! With him she was a stranger 
in a very strange land! 

Christina’s world was a very small one, and in its temple 
stood her own image. Ian belonged to the universe. He 
;was a gentleman of the high court. Wherever he might 
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go thipughout God’s worlds, he would be at home. How 
could ther® be much attraction between Christina and him? 

Alister was more talkative on the way back than he 
had been all day. Christina thought the change caused by 
having them, or rather her, to himself alone; but in reality 
it sprang from the prospect of soon rejoining his brother 
without them. S8me of the things he said,eMercy found 
well worth hearing; and an old Scotch ballad which he 
repeated, having learned it of a lowland nurse, appeared to 
her as beautiful as it was wild and strange. For Christina, 
she despised the Scotch language: it was vulgar! Had 
Alister informed her that Beowulf, “the most important of 
all the relics of the Pagan Anglo-Saxon, is written in undeni- 
able Scotch, the English of the period,” it would have made 
no difference to Christina! Why should it? She had never 
yet cared for any book beyond the novels of a certain lady 
which, to speak with due restraint, do not tend to profitable 
thought. At the same time, it was not for the worst in them 
that she liked thém; she did flot understand them well 
cnough to see it. But there was ground to fear that, when 
she came to understand, shocked at first, she would speedily 
get accustomed to it, and at length like them all the better 
for it, 

In Mercy’s unawakened soul, echoed now and then a 
faint thrill of response to some of the things Alister said, 
and, oftener, to some of the verses he repeated; and she 
would look up af him when he was silent, with an uncon- 
scious sceking glance, as if dimly aware of a beneficent 
presence. Alister was drawn by the honest gaze of her yet 
undeveloped and homely countenance, with its child-look in 
process of sublimation, whence the woman would glance out 
and vanish again, leaving the child to give disappointing 
answers. ‘There was something in it of the look a dog 
casts wp out of his beautiful brown eyes into the mystery of 
his master’s countenance. She was on the edge of coming 
awake; all was darkness about her, but something was 
pulling at her! She had never known before that a lady 
might be lovely in a ballad as well as in a beautiful gown ! 

_ Finding himself so listened to, though the listener was 
little more than a child, the heart of the chief began to 
swell in his great bosom. Like a child he was pleased. 
The gray day about him grew sweet ; its very grayness was 
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sweet, and of a silvery sheen. When they arrived, at the 
burn, and, easily enough from that side, he Mad handed 
them across, he was not quite so glad to turn from them as 
he had expected to be. 

“ Are you going?” said Christina with genuine surprise, 
for she had not understood his intention. 

“The way is easy now,” he answered. “I am sorry to 
leave you, but I have to join Ian, and the twilight will be 
flickering down before I reach the place.” 

“ And there will be no moon !” said Mercy: “ how will 
you get home through the darkness?” 

“We do not mean to come home to-night.” 

“Oh, then, you are going to friends !” 

**No; we shall be with each other—not a soul besides.” 

** There can’t surely be a hotel up there?” 

Alister laughed as he answered, 

“There are more ways than one of spending a night on 
the hills. If you look from a window—in that direction,” 
he said, pointing, “the la$t thing before you go to bed, you 
will see that at least we shall not perish with cold.” 

He sprang again over the burn, and with a wave of his 
bonnet, went, like Ian, straight up the hill., 

The girls stood for some time watching him climb as if 
he had been going up a flight of stairs, until he stood clear 
against the sky, when, with another wave of his bonnet, he 
too disappeared. 

Mercy did not forget to look from her window in the 
direction Alister had indicated. There was no room to 
mistake what he meant, for through the dark ran a great 
opening to the side of a hill somewhere in the night, where 
glowed and flamed, reddening the air, a huge crescent of 
fire, slowly climbing, like a column of attack, up toward 
the invisible crest. 

. “What does it mean?” she said to herself. ‘‘ Why do 
they make such a bonfire—with nobody but themselves to 
enjoy it? What strange men—out by themselves in the 
dark night, on the cold hill! What can they be doing it 
for? I hope they have something to eat! I should like to 
hear them talk! I wonder what they are saying about ws/ 
I am certain we bored them !” 

The brothers did speak of them, and readily agreed in 
some notion of their characters; but they soon turned to 
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other things, and there passed a good deal that Mercy could 
not bave followed. What would she, for instance, have 
made of Alister’s challenge to his brother to explain the 
metaphysical necessity for the sine, tangent, and secant of an 
angle belonging to its supplement as well ? 

When the ladies overtook them in the morning, Alister 
was reading, from #n old manuscript volume of his brother’s 
which he had found in a chest, a certain very early attempt 
at humour, and now they disputed concerning it as they 
watched the fire. It had abundance of faults, and in especial 
lacked suture, but will serve to show something of Ian’s 
youthful zxgentum. * 


TO A VAGRANT, 


Gentle vagrant, stumping over 
Several verdant fields of clover ! 
Subject of unnumbered knockings ! 
Tattered coat and ragged stockings, 
Slouching hat and rovng eye, 
Tell of se¢tled vagrancy ! 
Wretched wanderer, can it be 
The poor laws have leaguered thee ? 
IIgar’st-thou, in thy thorny den, 
Tramp of rural policemen, 
Inly fancying, in thy rear 
Coats of blue and buttons clear, 
While to meet thee, in the van 
Stalks some vengeful alderman ?-—~ 
Each separate sense bringing a notion 
Of forms that teach thee locomotion ! 
Beat and battered altogether, 
By fellow-men, by wind and weather ; 
Flounded on through fens and bogs, 
Chased by men and bit by dogs ; 
And, in thy weakly way of judging, 
So kindly taught the art of trudging ; 
. Or, with a moment’s happier lot, 
be Pitied, pensioned, and forgot— 
Cutty-pipe thy vegztme donttm ; 
Poverty thy seesnum bontum ; 
Thy frigid couch a sandstone stratum ¢ 
A colder grave thy ultimatum ; 
Circumventing, circumvented 3 
In short, excessively tormented, 
Everything combines to scare 
. Charity’s dear pensioner ! 
--Say, vagrant, can’st thou grant to me 
A slice of thy philosophy ? 
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Haply, in thy many trudgings, 
Having found unchallenged lodgings, g 
Thy thoughts, unused to saddle-crupper, 
Ambling no farther than thy supper— 
Thou, by the light of heaven-lit taper, 
Mendest thy prospective paper ! 

Then, jolly pauper, stitch till day ; 

Let not thy roses drop away, 

Lest, begrimed with muddy matter, 

Thy body peep from every tatter, 

And men—a charitable dose— 

Should physic thee with food and clotl:es ! 

Nursling of adversity ! 

’Tis thy glory thus to be 
Sinking fund of ravgery ! 
Thus to scrape a nation’s dishes, 
And fatten on a few good wishes ! 
Or, on some venial treason bent, 
Frame thyself a government, 
For thy crest a brimless hat, 
Poverty’s aristocrat ! 
Nonne habeam te tristem, 
Planet of the human system ? 
Comet lank and melancholic 
— Orbit shecking parabolic— 
Seen for a little in the sky 
Of the world of sympathy— 
Seldom failing when predicted,’ 
Coming most when most restricted, 
Dragging a nebulous tail with thee 
Of hypothetic vagrancy— 
Of vagrants large, and vagrants small, 
Vagrants scarce visible at all ! 
Matchless oracle of woe! 
Anarchy in embryo! 
Strange antipodes of bliss ! 
Parody on happiness ! 
Raghouse of the great creation } 
Subject mect for strangulation, 
By practice tttored to condense 
The cautious inquiry for pence, 
And skilful, with averted eye, Pa 
To hide thy latent roguery— 
Lo, on thy hopes I clap a stopper ! 
Vagiant, thou shalt have no copper ! 
Gather thy stumps, and get thee hence, 
Unwise solicitor of pence! 


Alister, who all but worshipped Ian, and cherished every 
scrap from his pen, had not until quite lately seen this 
foolish production, as Ian counted it, and was delighted 
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with itgas he would have been had it been much worse. 
Ian was v&ed that he should like it, and now spent the 
greater part of an hour trying to show him how very bad in 
parts, even senseless it was. Profusion of epithets without 
applicability, want of continuity, purposelessness, silliness, 
heartlessness—were but a few of his denunciations, Alister 
argued it was but a®*bit of fun, and that anybody that knew 
Ian, knew perfectly he would never amuse himself with a 
fellow without giving him something, but it was in vain; 
Iap was bent on showing it altogether unworthy. So, not 
to waste the night, they dropped the dispute, and by the 
light of the blazing heather, ¢urned to a chapter of Boethius. 


CHAPTER XIV, 
THE WOLVES. 


My readers may remember that Ian was on the point of 
acquainting his mother with an important event in his 
spiritual history, when they were interrupted by the in- 
voluntary call of the girls from the New House. The 
mother, as will readily be believed, remained desirous of 
listening to her son’s story, though dreading it would not be 
of a kind to give her much satisfaction; but partly from 
preventions—favoured, it must be confessed by Jan, and yet 
more from direct avoidance on his part, the days passed 
without her hearing anything more of it. Ian had in truth 
almost repented his offer of the narrative: a certain vague 
assurance that it would not be satisfactory to her, had grown 
upor him until he felt it unkind to lay before her an 
experience whose narration would seem to ask a sympathy 
she could not give. But the mother was unable to let the 
thing rest. More than by interest she was urged by anxiety. 
In spite of her ungodlike theories of God, it was impossible 
she could be in despair about her noble Ian; still, her hope 
was at best founded on the uncovenanted mercies of God, 
not on the security of his bond! She did not believe that 
God was doing and would do his best for every man; there- 
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fore she had no assurance that he would bring dajvn the 
pride of Ian, and compel his acceptance of tern worthy of 
an old Roman father, half law-circumventing lawyer, half 
heartless tyrant. But her longing to hear what her son had 
proposed telling her, was chiefly inspired by the hope of 
getting nearer to him, of closer sympathy becoming possible 
between theth through her learning mére clearly what his 
views were. She constantly felt as if walking along the side 
of a thick hedge, with occasional thinnesses through which 
now and then she gained a ghostly glimpse of her heart's 
treasure gliding along the other side—close to her, yet so 
far that, when they spoke, they scemed calling across a gulf 
of dividing darkness. Therefore, the night after that spent 
by her sons on the hill, all having retired some two hours 
before, the mother, finding herself unable to sleep, rose as 
she had often done ere now, and stole to the door of the 
little room under the thatch where Ian lay. Listening, and 
judging him awake, she went softly in, and sat down by his 
bedside. 

There had been such occasions on which, though son as 
well as mother was wide awake, ncither spoke a word; but 
this time the mother could not be silent. . 

“You never told me, Ian, the story you began about 
something that made you pray!” 

Ian saw he could not now draw back without causing 
her more trouble than would the narration. 

“Are you sure you will not take cold, mother dear?” 
he said. 

“TY am warmly clad, my son; and my heart, more than 
I can tell you, is longing to hear all about it.” 

“Jam afraid you will not find my story so interesting as 
you expect, mother !” 

“What concerns you is more interesting to me than 
anything else in the whole world, Ian.” © 

“Not more than God, mother?” said Ian. 

The mother was silent. She was as honest as her sons. 
The question, dim-lucent, showed her, if but in shadow, 
something of the truth concerning herself—not so that she 
could grasp it, for she saw it as in a glimmer, a fluctuating, 
vanishing flash—namely, that she cared more about salvation 
than about God—that, if she could but keep her béy out of 
hell, she would be content to live on without any nearer 
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approgch to him in whom she had her being! God was to 
her an aw®, not a ceaseless, growing delight ! 

There are centuries of paganism yet in many lovely 
Christian souls—paganism so deep, therefore so little 
recognized, that their earnest endeavour is to plant that 
paganism ineradicably in the hearts of those dearest to 
them. . : 

As she did not answer, Ian was afraid she was hurt, and 
chought it better to begin his story at once. 

e ‘It was one night in the middle of winter—last winter, 
near Moscow,” he began, “and the frost was very bitter—the 
worst night for cold I have ever known. I had gone with 
a companion into the depth of a great pine forest. On our 
way, the cold grew so intense, that we took refuge at a little 
public-house, trequented by peasants and persons of the 
lowest ranks. On entering I saw a scene which surpassed 
all for interest I had ever before witnessed. The little 
lonely house was crammed with Russian soldiers, fierce- 
looking fellows, and I daresay their number formed our 
protection from violence. Many of them were among the 
finest looking fellows I have ever seen. They were half 
drunk, and wey dancing and singing with the wildest 
gesticulations and grimaces; but such singing for strange 
wildness and harmony combined I had never before listened 
to. One would keep up a solo for some minutes, when the 
whole company would join in a sort of chorus, dancing 
frantically about, but with the most perfect regularity of 
movement. One of them came up to me and with a low 
bow begged me in the name of the rest to give them some 
money. I accordingly gave them a silver ruble, upon which 
the whole party set up a shout, surrounded me, and in a 
moment a score of brawny fellows had lifted me in the air, 
where I was borne along in triumph. I took off my cap 
and gave three hip-hip-hurrahs as loud as my lungs could 
bawl, whereupon, with the profoundest expressions of grati- 
tude, I was lowered from my elevation. One of them then 
who scemed to be the spokesman of the rest, seized me in 
his arms and gave me a hearty kiss on the cheek, on which 
I took my departure amid universal acclamation.—But all 
that’s not worth telling you about; it was not for that I 
began—only the scene came up so clear before me that it 
drew me aside.” 
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“TI don’t need to tell you, Ian,” said his mothey, with 
shining eyes, “that if it were only what you had®to eat on 
the most ordinary day of your life, it would be interesting 
to me!” 

‘‘Thank you, mother dear ; I seem to know that without 
being told; but I could never talk to you about anything 
that was not interesting to myself.” : 

Here he paused. He would rather have stopped. 

“Go on, go on, Ian. I am longing to hear.” 

“Well—where was I?—We left at the inn our carriage 
and horses, and went with our guns far into the forest—all 
of straight, tall pines, up and up; and the little island-like 
tops of them, which, if there be a breath of wind, are sure 
to be swaying about like the motion of a dream, were as 
still as the big frosty stars in the deep bluc overhead.” 

“ What did you want in such a loncly piace at that time 
of the night?” asked the mother. 

She sat with firm-closed lips, and wide, night- filled eyes 
looking at her son, the fear of love in her beautiful face—a 
face more beautiful than any other that son had yet seen, 
fit window for a heart so full of refuge to look out of; and 
he knew how she looked though the darkness was between 
them. 

“Wolves, mother,” he answered. 

She shuddered. She was a great reader in the long 
winter nights, and had read terrible stories of wolves—the 
Jast of which in Scotland had been killed not far from where 
they sat. 

“What did you want with the wolves, Ian?” she faltered. 

“To kill them, mother. I never liked killing animals 
any more than Alister; but even he destroys the hooded 
crow ; and wolves are yet fairer game. They are the out- 
ofdoor devils of that country, and I fancy devils do go into 
them sometimes, as they did once into the poor-swine: 
they are the terror of all who live near the forests. 

“There was no moon—only star-lght; but whenever 
we came to any opener space, there was light enough from 
the snow to see all about; there was light indeed from the 
snow all through the forest, but the trees were thick and 
dark. Far away, somewhere in the mystery of the black 
wood, we could now and then hear a faint howling: it 
came "from the red throats of the wolves,” 
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“ You are frightening me, Ian!” said the mother, as if 
they had Seen two children telling each other tales. 

‘“‘ Indeed, mother, they are very horrible when they hunt 
in droves, ravenous with hunger. To kill one of them, if 
it be but one, is to do something for your kind. And just 
at that time I was oppressed with the feeling that I had 
done and was dbing nothing for my people—my own 
humans; and not knowing anything else I could at the 
moment attempt, I resolved to go and kill a wolf or two: 
they had killed a poor woman only two nights before. 

“ As soon as we could after hearing the noise of them, 
we got up into two trees, elt took us some time to discover 
two that were fit for our purpose, and we did not get them 
so near cach other as we should have liked. It was rather 
anxious work too until we found them, for if we encountered 
on foot a pack of those demons, we could be but a moment 
or two alive: killing one, ten would be upon us, and a 
hundred more on the backs of those. But we hoped they 
would smell us up in the trees, 2nd search for us, when we 
should be able to give account of a few of them at least : 
we had double-barrelled guns, and plenty of powder and 
ball.” ‘ 

“ But how could you endure the cold-—at night—and 
without food ?” 

“No, mother ; we did not try that! We had plenty to 
eat in our pockets. My companion had a bottle of vodki, 
and—-— ” 

“ What is that?” asked the mother with suspicion. 

“ A sort of raw spirit—horrible stuff—more like spirits 
of wine. They say it does not hurt in such cold.” 

“But, Ian!” cried the mother, and seemed unable to 
say more. 

“Don’t be frightened, mother!” said Ian, with a merry 
laugh.e “Surely you do not imagine 7 would drink such 
stuff! ‘lrue, I had my bottle, but it was full of tea. The 
Russians drink enormous quantities of tea—though not so 
strong as you make it.” 

“Go on, then, Ian; go on.” 

“We sat a long time, and there was no sign of the 
wolves coming near us. It was very cold, but our furs kept 
in our*warmth. By and by I fell asleep—which was not 
dangerous so long as I kept warm, and I thought the cold 
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must wake me before it began to numb me. And as I 
slept I dreamed; but my dream did not change“the place ; 
the forest, the tree I was in, all my surroundings were the 
same, I even dreamed that I came awake, and saw every- 
thing about me just as it was. I seemed to open my eyes, 
and look about me on the dazzling snow from my perch: 
I was in a small tree on the border of a lfitle clearing. 

“Suddenly, out of the wood to my left, issued somc- 
thing, running fast, but with soundless feet, over the snow. 
I doubted in my dream whether the object were a live thigg 
or only a shadow. It came nearer, and I saw it was a child, 
a little girl, running as if for her life. She came straight 
to the tree I sat in, and when close to it, but without a 
moment’s halt, looked up, and I saw a sweet little face, 
white with terror—which somchow scemed, however, not 
for herself, but forme. I called out after her to stop, and 
I would take her into the tree beside me, whcre the wolves 
could not reach her; but she only shook her head, and ran 
on over the clearing into’the forest. Among the boles I 
watched the flecting shape appear and disappear and ap- 
pear again, until 1 saw it no more. Then first I heard 
another kind of howl from the wolves—that of pursuit. It 
strengthened and swelled, growing nearer and nearer, till at 
last, through the stillness of the night and the moveless 
forest and the dead snow, came to my car a kind of soft 
rushing sound. I don’t know how to describe it. The 
rustle of dry leaves is too sharp; it was like a very soft 
heavy rain on a window—a small dull padding padding: it 
was the fect of the wolves. They came nearer and grew 
louder and louder, but the noise was still muffled and soft. 
Their howling, however, was now loud and horrid. I sup- 
pose they cannot help howling ; if they could, they would 
have too much power over poor creatures, coming upon 
them altogether at unawares ; but as it is, they tell, whether 
they will or no, that they are upon the way. At length, 
dark as a torrent of pitch, out of the forest flowed a multi- 
tude of obscure things, and streamed away, black over the 
snow, in the direction the child had taken. They passed 
close to the foot of my tree, but did not even look up, 
flitting by like a shadow whose substance was unseen. 
Where the child had vanished they also disappeared : 
plainly they were after her! 
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“Tt was only a dream, mother! don’t be so frightened,” 
interrupted Ian, for here his mother gave a little cry, almost 
forgétting what the narration was. 

‘Then first,” he went on, “I seemed to recover my 
self-possession. I saw that, though I must certainly be 
devoured by the wolves, and the child could not escape, I 
had no choice bu@ go down and follow, do what I could, 
and die with her. Down I was the same instant, running 
as I had never run before even in a dream, along the track 
of the wolves. As I ran, I heard their howling, but it 
sfemed so far off that I could not hope to be in time to 
kill one of them ere they,were upon her. Still, by their 
howling, it did not appear they had reached her, and I ran 
on. Their noise grew louder and louder, but I seemed to 
run miles and miles, wondering what spell was upon me 
that I could not come up with them. All at once the 
clamour grew hideous, and I saw them. They were 
gathered round a tree, in a clearing just like that I had left, 
and were madly leaping againsteit, but ever falling back 
baffled. I looked up: in the top of the tree sat the little 
girl, her white face looking down upon them with a smile. 
All the terror had vanished from it. It was still white as 
the snow, but like the snow was radiating a white light 
through the dark foliage of the fir. I see it often, mother, 
so clear that I could paint it. I was enchanted at the 
sight. But she was not in safety yet, and I rushed into the 
heap of wolves, striking and stabbing with my hunting-knife. 
I got to the tree, and was by her in a moment. But as I 
took the child in my arms 1 woke, and knew that it was a 
dream. I sat in my own tree, and up against the stem of 
it broke a howling, surging black wave of wolves. They 
leaped at the trec-bole as a rock-checked billow would 
leap. My gun was to my shoulder in a moment, and blazed 
ameng them. Howls of death arose. Their companions 
fell upon the wounded, and ate them up. The tearing and 
yelling at the foot of the tree was like the tumult of devils 
full of hate and malice and greed. Then for the first time 
I thought whether such creatures might not be the open 
haunts of demons. Ido not imagine that, when those our 
Lord drove out of the man asked peymission to go into 
the swine, they desired anything unheard of before in the 
demon-world. I think they were not in the way of going 
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into tame animals; but, as they must go out of the man, as 
they greatly dreaded the abyss of the disembodied, and as 
no ferocious animals fit to harbour them were near, they 
begged leave to go into such as were accessible, though 
unsuitable ; whereupon the natural consequence followed : 
their presence made the poor swine miserable even to mad- 
ness, and with the instinct of so many m&niacs that in death 
alone lies their deliverance, they rushed straight into the 
loch.’ 

“It may be so, Ian! But I want to hear how you got 
away from the wolves.” 

“J fired and fired ; and stijl they kept rushing on the 
tree-bole, heaping themselves against it, those behind strug- 
gling up on the backs of those next it, in a storm of rage and 
hunger and jealousy. Not a few who had just helped to eat 
some of their fellows, were themselves eaten in turn, and not 
a scrap of them left; but it was a large pack, and it would 
have taken a long time to kill enow to satisfy those that 
remained, I killed and+killed until my ammunition was 
gone, and then there was nothing for it but await the light. 
When the morning began to dawn, they answered its light 
with silence, and turning away swept like a shadow back into 
the wood. Strange to tell, I heard afterwards that a child 
had been killed by them in the earlier part of that same 
night. But even now sometimes, as I lie awake, I grow 
almost doubtful whether the whole was not a hideous 
dream. 

** Not the less for that was what I went through between 
the time my powder came to an end and the dawn of the 
morning, a real spiritual fact. 

**In the midst of the howling I grew so sleepy that the 
horrible noise itself seemed to lull me while it kept me 
awake, and I fell into a kind of reverie with which my dream 
came back and mingled. I seemed to be sitting in thestree 
with the little shining girl, and she was my own soul ; and all 
the wrong things I had in me, and all the wrong things I 
had done, with all the weaknesses and evil tendencies of my 
nature, whether mine by fault or by inheritance, had taken 
shape, and, in the persons of the howling wolves below, 
were besieging me,,to get at me, and devour me. Suddenly 
my soul was gone. Above were the still, bright stars, shining 
unmoved ; beneath was the white, betraying snow, and the 
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howling wolves ; away through the forest was fleeting, ever 
fleetipg, my*poor soul, in the likeness of a white-faced child ! 
All at once came a great stillness, as of a desert place, where 
breathed nor life of man nor life of beast. I was alone, 
frightfully alone—alone as I had never been before. The 
creatures at the foot of the tree were still howling, but their 
cry sounded far aw&y and small ; they were inesome story I 
had been reading, not anywhere in my life! I was left and 
lost—left by whom ?—lost by whom P—in the waste of my 
own being, without stay or comfort. I looked up to the 
sky ; it was infinite—yct only a part of myself, and much 
too near to afford me any refuge from the desert of my lost 
self, 1t came down nearer ; the limitless space came down, 
and clasped me, and held me. It came close to mc—as if 
I had been a shape off which all nature was taking a mould. 
I was at once everything and nothing. I cannot tell you 
how frightful it was! In agony I cried to God, with a cry 
of utter despair. I cannot say whethcr I may belicve that 
he answered me; I know this, that a great quict fell upon 
me—but a quiet as of utter defeat and helplessness. Then 
again, I cannot tell how, the quiet and the helplessness 
melted away into,a sense of God—a feeling as if great space 
all about me was God and not emptiness. Wolf nor sin 
could touch me! I was a wide peace—my very being 
peace! And in my mind—whether an echo from the Bible, 
I do not know—were the words :—‘I, even I, am he that 
comforteth thee. JI am God, thy saviour!’ Whereas I had. 
seemed all alone, I was with God, the only «‘iness man 
can really share! I lifted my eyes; morning was in the 
east, and the wolves were slinking away over the snow.” 
How to receive the strange experience the mother did 
not know. She ought to say something, for she sorely ques- 
tioned it! Not a word had he spoken belonging to the 
religion in which she had brought him up, except two—s¢z 
and God / There was nothing in it about the atonement ! 
She did not see that it was a dream, say rather a vision, of 
the atonement itself. To Ian her interpretation of the atone- 
ment seemed an everlasting and hopeless severance. The 
patience of God must surely be far more tried by those who 
would interpret him, than by those who deny him: the latter 
speak les against him, the former speak lies for him! Yet 
all the time the mother felt as in the presence of some. 
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creature of a higher world—one above the ordinary,race of 
men-—whom the powers of evil had indeed misfed, byt per- 
haps not finally snared. She little thought how near she 
was to imagining that good may come out of evil—that 
there is good which is not of God! She did not yet under- 
stand that salvation lies in being one with Christ, even as the 
branch is owe with the vine ;—that arfy salvation short of 
knowing God is no salvation at all. What moment a man 
fecls that he belongs to God utterly, the atonement is there, 
the son of God is reaping his harvest. 

The good mother was not, however, one of those con- 
ceited, stiff-necked, power-loving souls who have been the 
curse and ruin of the church in all ages; she was but one of 
those in whom reverence for its passing form dulls the per- 
ception of unchangeable truth. They shut up God’s precious 
light in the horn lantern of human theory, and the lantern 
casts such shadows on the path to the kingdom as seem to 
dim eyes insurmountable obstructions. For the sake of 
what they count revealed, they refuse all further revelation, 
and what satisfies them is merest famine to the next genera- 
tion of the children of the kingdom. Instead of God’s truth 
they offer man’s theory, and accuse of rebellion against God 
such as cannot live on the husks they call food. But ah, 
home-hungry soul! thy ¢:0d is not the elder brother of the 
parable, but the father with the best robe and the ring—a 
God high above all thy longing, even as the heavens are 
high above the earth. 


CHAPTER XV. 


£ 


THE GULF THAT DIVIDED. si 


WueEn Ian ceased, a silence decp as the darkness around, 
fell upon them. To Ian, the silence seemed the very voice 
of God, clear in the darkness ; to the mother it was a dark- 
ness interpenetrating the darkness ; ; It was a great gulf 
between her and her boy. She must cry to him aloud, but 
what should she cry? If she did not, an opporturtity, per- 
haps the last, on which hung eternal issues, would be gone 
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for eveyz! Each moment’s delay was a disobedience to her 
conscience,®a yielding to love’s sinful reluctance! With 
“sick assay’ she heaved at the weight on her heart, but not 
a word would come. If Ian would but speak again, and 
break the spell of the terrible stillness! She must die in 
eternal wrong if she did not speak! But no word would 
come. Something®in her would not move. It was not in 
her brain or her lips or her tongue, for she knew all the time 
she could speak if she would. The caitiff will was not all 
on the side of duty! She was not for the truth !—could 
she then be of the truth? She did not suspect a divine 
reluctance to urge that whick was not good. 

Not always when the will works may we lay hold of it 
in the act: somehow, she knew not how, she heard herself 
speaking. 

“ Are you sure it was God, Ian ?” she said. 

The voice she heard was weak and broken, reedy and 
strained, like the voice of one all but dead. 

‘No, mother,” answered Ian, but I hope it was.” 

“‘ Hopes, my dear boy, are not to be trusted.” 

“That is true, mother; and yet we are saved by hope.” 

““We are saved by faith. 4 

“‘T do not doubt it.” 

‘You rejoice my heart. But faith in what?” 

“Faith in God, mother.” 

“That will not save you.” 

“No, but God will.” 

“ The devils kelieve in God, and tremble.” 

“JT believe in the fathcr of Jesus Christ, and do not 
tremble.” 

‘You ought to tremble before an unreconciled God.” 

“ Like the devils, mother? ” 

‘* Like a sinful child of Adam. Whatever your fancies, 
Tan, Gad will not hear you, except you pray to lim in the 
name of his Son.” 

‘Mother, would you take my God from mc? Would 
you blot him out of the deeps of the universe ? ” 

“Jan! are you mad? What frightful things you would 
lay to my charge!” 

‘‘Mother, I would gladly—oh how gladly! perish for 
ever, to save God from being the kind of God you would 
have me believe him. I love God, and will not think him 
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otherthan good. Rather than believe he does not hear every 
creature that cries to him, whether he knows Jegus Christ or 
not, I would believe there was no God, and go mourning to. 
my grave.” 

“That is not the doctrine of the gospel.” 

‘Tt is, mother : Jesus himself says, ‘Every one that hath 
heard and learned of the Father, cometh unto me.’” 

“Why then do you not come to him, Ian?” 

“IT do come to him; I come to him every day. I be- 
lieve in nobody but him. He only makes the universe 
worth being, or any life worth living ! ” 

“Tan, I can vot understand you! If you believe like 
that about him, . 

“T don’t believe adout him, mother! I belicve zz him. 
He is my life.” 

“We will not dispute about words! The question is, do 
you place your faith for salvation in the sufferings of Christ 
for you?” 

TY do not, mother. My faith is in Jesus himself, not in 
his sufferings.” 

“Then the anger of God is not turned away from you.” 

Mother, I say again-—I love God, and will not believe 
such things of him as you say. I love him so that I would 
rather lose him than believe so of him.” 

“Then you do not accept the Bible as your guide ?” 

“TI do, mother, for it tells me of Jesus Christ. There is 
no such teaching as you say in the Bible.” 

“ How little you know your New Testament !” 

“T don’t know my New Testament! It is the only 
book Idoknow! I read it constantly! It is the only thing 
I could not live without !—No, I do not mean that! I 
could do without my Testament! Christ would de all the 
same |” 

“Oh, Ian! Ian! and yet you will not give Christ the 
glory of satisfying divine justice by his suffering for your 
sins |” 

‘‘ Mother, to say that the justice of God is satisfied with 
suffering, is a piece of the darkness of hell. God is willing 
to suffer, and ready to inflict suffering to save from sin, but 
no suffering is satisfaction to him or his justice.” 

“ What do you mean by his justice then?” + 

* That he gives you and me and everybody fair play.” 
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Tha homeliness of the phrase offended the moral ear of 
the mpther.® 

“ How dare you speak lightly of Azm in my hearing!” 
she cried. 

“ Because I will speak for God even to the face of my 
mother!” answered Ian. ‘He 1s more to me than you, 
mother—ten times fhore.” . 

“Vou speak against God, Ian,” she rejoined, calmed by 
the feeling she had roused. 

‘No, mother. He speaks against God who says he 
does things that are not good. It does not make a thing 
good to call it good. I speak for him when I say he cannot 
but give fair play. He knows he put me where I was sure 
to sin; he will not condemn me because I have sinned; he 
leaves me to do that myself He will condemn me only if 
I do not turn away from sin, for he has made me able to 
turn from it, and I do.” 

“ He will forgive sin only for Christ’s sake.” 

‘“‘ He forgives it for his own néme’s sake, his own love’s 
sake. There is no such word as for Christ's sake in the 
New Testament—except where Paul prays us for Christ’s 
sake to be recongiled to God. It is in the English New 
Testament, but not in the Greek.” 

“Then you do not believe that the justice of God de- 
mands the satisfaction of the sinner’s endless punishment ?” 

* IT donot. Nothing can satisfy the justice of God but 
justice in his creature. The justice of God is the love of 
what is right, and the doing of what is right. Eternal 
misery in the name of justice could satisfy none but a demon 
whose bad laws hud been broken.” 

“Y grant you that no amount of suffering on the part of 
the wicked could satisfy justice ; but it is the Holy One who 
suffers for our sins !” 

‘Ok, mother! Justice do wrong for its own satisfaction ! 
Did Jesus deserve punishment? If not, then to punish him 
was to wrong him!” 

‘* But he was willing ; he consented.” 

“He yielded to injustice—but the injustice was man’s, 
not God’s. If Justice insisted on punishment, it would at 
least insist on the guilty, not the innocent, being punished ! 
it wouldsrevolt from the idea of the innocent being punished 
for the guilty! Mind, I say deing punished, not suffering : 
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that is another thing altogether. It is an eternal satisfaction 
to love to suffer for the guilty, but not to Justice, that 
mnocence should be punished for the guilty. The whole 
idea of such atonement is the merest subterfuge, a figment 
of the paltry human intellect to reconcile difficulties of its 
own invention. Once, when Alister had done something 
wrong, my father said, ‘He must be punfshed—except some 
one will be punished for him!’ I offered to take his place, 
partly that it seemed expected of me, partly that I was 
moved by vanity, and partly that I foresaw what woyld 
follow.” 

“And what did follow?” usked the mother, to whom 
the least word out of the past concerning her husband, was 
like news from the world beyond. At the same time it 
seemed almost an offence that one of his sons should know 
anything abcut him she did not know. 

“He scarcely touched me, mother,” answered Ian. 
“The thing taught me something very different from what 
he had meant to teach By it. That he failed to carry out 
his idea of justice helped me afterwards to see that God 
could not have done it either, for that it was not justice. 
Some perception of this must have lain at the root of the 
heresy that Jesus did not suffer, but a cloud-phantom took 
his place on the cross. Wherever people speculate instead 
of obeying, they fall into endless error.” 

“You graceless boy! Do you dare to say your father 
speculated instead of obeying ?” cried the mother, hot with 
indignation. 

“No, mother. It was not my father who invented that 
way of accounting for the death of our Lord.” 

“He believed it!” 

“He accepted it, saturated with the tradition of the 
elders before he could think for himself. He does not 
believe it now.” wo ° 

‘* But why then should Christ have suffered ?” 

“Tt is the one fact that explains to me everything,” said 
Jan. “—But I am not going to talk about it. So long as 
your theory satisfies you, mother, why should I show you 
mine? When it no longer satisfies you, when it troubles you 
as it has troubled me, and as I pray God it may trouble 
you, when you feel it stand between you and the best love 
you could give God, then I will share my very soul with 
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you—tall you thoughts which seem to sublimate my very 
being,in ad@ration.” 

“T do not see what other meaning you can put upon 
the statement that he was a sacrifice for our sins.’ 

‘¢ Had we not sinned he would never have died ; and he 
died to deliver us from our sins. He against whom was 
the sin, became the® sacrifice for it; the Father suffered in 
the Son, for they are one. Dut if I could see no other 
explanation than yours, I would not, could not accept it— 
forgGod’s sake I would not.” 

‘¢‘How can you say you believe in Christ, when you do 
not believe in the atonemcnte! ” 

‘It is not so, mother. I do not believe what you mean 
by the atonement; what God means by it, I desire to 
accept. But we are never told to believe in the atonement ; 

e are told to believe in Christ—and, mother, in the name 
of the great Father who hears me speak, I do believe in him.” 

“How can you, when you do not believe what God 
says about him P” 

““T do. God does not say oe things about him you 
think he says. They are mere traditions, not the teaching 
of those who understood him. But I might believe all 
about him quite correctly, and yet not believe in him.” 

‘What do you call believing in him, then ?” 

“ Obeying him, mother—to say it as shortly as I can. 
I try to obey him in the smallest things he says—only there 
are no small things he says—and so does Alister. I strive 
to be what he would have me, nor do I hold anything else 
worth my care. Let aman trust in hisatonement to abso- 
lute assurance, if he does not do the things he tells him— 
the very things he said—he doesnot believe inhim. He may 
he a good man, but he has not yet heard enough and learned 
enough of the Father to be sent to Jesus to learn more.” 

“Then I do not believe in him,” said the mother, with a 
strange, sad gentleness—for his words awoke an old anxiety 
never quite at rest. 

Tan was silent. The darkness seemed to deepen around 
them, and the silence grew keen. The mother began to 
tremble. 

“ God knows,” said Tan at length, and again the broken 
silence closed around them. 

It was between God and his mother now! Unwise 
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counsellors will persuade the half crazy doubter in fis own 
faith, to believe that he does believe !—how much better to 
convince him that his faith is a poor thing, that he must 
rise and go and do the thing that Jesus tells him, and so 
believe indeed! When will men understand that it is 
neither thought nor talk, neither sorrow for sin nor love of 
holiness that is required of them, but°obedience! To ée- 
and to obey are one. 

A cold hand grasping her heart, the mother rose, and 
went from the room. The gulf seemed now at last utterly, 
hopelessly impassable! She had only feared it before; she 
knew it now! She did not sea that, while she believed evil 
things of God, and none the less that she called them good, 
oneness was impossible between her and any being in God’s 
creation. 

The poor mother thought herself broken-hearted, and 
Jay down too sick to know that she was trembling from head 
to foot. Such was the hold, such the authority of traditional 
human dogma on her soul—a soul that scorned the notion 
of priestly interposition between God and his creature—that, 
instead of glorifying God that she had given birth to sucha 
man, she wept bitterly because he was on the broad road to 
eternal condemnation. 

But as she lay, now wecping, now still and cold with 
despair, she found that for some time she had not been 
thinking. But she had not been asleep! Whence then 
was this quiet that was upon her? Something had happened, 
though she knew of nothing! There was in her as it were a 
moonlight of peace! 

“Can it be God ?” she said to herself. 

No more than Ian could she tell whether it was God or 
not; but from that night she had an idea in her soul by 
which to reach after ‘the peace of God.” She lifted up her 
heart in such prayer as she had never prayed before, and 
slowly, imperceptibly awoke in her the feeling that, if she 
was not believing aright, God would not therefore cast her~ 
off, but would help her to believe as she ought to believe: 
was she not willing? Therewith she began to feel as if the 
gulf betwixt her and Ian were not so wide as she had sup- 
posed ; and that if it were, she would yet hope in the Son 
of Man. Doubtless he was in rebellion against God, seeing 
he would question his ways, and refuse to believe the word 
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he hade spoken, but surely something might be done for 
him !. The*possibility had not yet dawned upon her that 
there could be anything in the New Testament but those 
doctrines against which the best in him revolted. She little 
suspected the glory‘of sky and earth andsea eternal that would 
one day burst upon her! that she would one day see God 
not only good but infinitely good—infinitely better than she 
had dared to think him, fearing to image him better than he 
was! Mortal, she dreaded being more just than God, more 
puge than her maker! 

‘“T will go away to-morrow!” said Ian to himself. “I 
am only a pain to her. Shé will come to sce things better 
without me! I cannot live in her sight any longer now! I 
will go, and come again.” 

His heart broke forth in prayer. 

“*O God, let my mother sec that thou art indeed true- 
hearted; that thou dost not give us life by parings and 
subterfuges, but abundantly ; that thou dost not make men 
in order to assert thy dominion dver them, but that they 
may partake of thy life. O God, have pity when I cannot 
understand, and teach me as thou wouldst the little one 
whom, if thou wes an earthly father amongst us as thy son 
was an earthly son, thou wouldst carry about in thy arms. 
When pride rises in me, and I feel as if I ought to be free 
and walk without thy hand ; when it looks as if aman should 
be great in himself, nor necd help from God; then think 
thou of me, and I shall know that I cannot live or think 
without the self-willing life ; that thou art because thou art, 
Tam because thou art; that Iam deeper in thee than my 
life, thou more to my being than that being to itself. Was 
not that Satan’s temptation, Father? Did he not take self 
for the root of self in him, when God only is the root of alt 
self? And he has not repented yet! Is it his thought 
comihg ap in me, flung from the hollow darkness of his soul 
into mine? Thou knowest, when it comes I am wretched. 
I love it not. I would have thee lord and love over all. 
But I cannot understand: how comes it to look sometimes 
as if independence must be the greater? A lie cannot be 
greater than the truth! I do not understand, but thou dost. 
I cannot see my foundations; I cannot dig up the roots of 
my being: that would be to understand creation! Will the 
Adversary ever come to sce that thou only art grand and 
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beautiful? How came he to think to be greater by setting 
up for himself? How was it that it looked®so tq him? 
How is it that, not being true, it should ever look so? 
There must be an independence that thou lovest, of which 
this temptation is the shadow! That must be how Satan 
fell !—for the sake of not being a slave !—that he might be 
a free being! Ah, Lord, I see how {t all comes! It is 
because we are not near enough to thee to partake of thy 
liberty that we want a liberty of our own different from thine! 
We do not see that we are one with ‘thee, that thy glory is 
our glory, that we can have none but in thee! that we 
are of thy family, thy home, thy heart, and what is great for 
thee is great for us! that man’s meanness is to want to be 
great out of his Father! Without thy eternity in us we are 
so small that we think ourselves great, and are thus miserably 
abject and contemptible. Thou only art true! thou only 
art noble! thou wantest no glory for selfishness! thou doest, 
thou art, what thou requirest of thy children! I know it, for 
I see it in Jesus, who casts the contempt of obedience upon 
the baseness of pride, who cares only for thee and for us, 
never thinking of himself saveas a gift to give us! O lovely, 
perfect Christ ! with my very life I worship thee! Oh, pray, 
Christ! make me and my brother strong to be the very 
thing thou wouldst have us, as thy brothers, the children of 
thy Father. Thou art our perfect brother—perfect in love, 
in courage, in tenderness! Amen, Lord! Good-mght! J 
am thine.” 

He was silent for a few moments, then resumed : 

“Lord, thou knowest whither my thoughts turn the 
moment I cease praying to thee. I dared not think of her, 
but that [know thee. But for thee, my heart would be as 
water within me! Oh, take care of her, come near to her! 
Thou didst send her where she could not leain fast—but she 
did learn. And now, God, I do not know where she is! 
Thou only of all in this world knowest, for to thee she lives 
though gone from my sight and knowledge—in the dark to 
me. Pray, Father, let her know that thou art near her, and 
that I love her. ‘Thou hast made me love her by taking her 
from mc: thou wilt give her to me again! In this hope I 
will live all my days, until thou takest me also; for to hope 
mightily is to believe -well in thee. I will hope in thee 
infinitely, Amen, Father!” 


( 415 ) 


CHAPTER XVI, 
THE CLAN CHRISTMAS, 


By slow degrees, with infinite subdivisions and apparent 
reversals of chang®, the autumn had passed* into winter 
indeed. Cloud above, mire below, mist and rain all 
between, made up many days; only, like the dreariest life, 
they were broken through and parted, lest they should seem 
the universe itself, by such heavenly manifestations, such 
gleams and glimpses of beétcr, as come into all lives, all 
winters, all evil weathers. What is loosed on earth is loosed 
first in heaven: we have often shared of heaven, when we 
thought it but a softening of earth’s hardness. Every relief 
is a promise, a pledge as well as a passing meal. The frost 
at length had brought with it brightness and persuasion and 
rousing. In the ficlds it was swelling and breaking the 
clods; and for the heart of man, it did something to break 
up that clod too. <A sense of friendly pleasure filled all the 
human creatures. The children ran about like wild things ; 
the air seemed tp intoxicate them. The mother went out 
walking with the girls, and they talked of their father and 
Christian and Mr. Sercombe, who were all coming together. 
For some time they saw nothing of thcir next neighbours. 
They had made some attempts at acquaintance with the 
people of the glen, but unhappily were nowise courteous 
enough for their ideas of good breeding, and offended both 
their pride and their sense of propriety. The manners and 
address of these northern peasants were blameless—nearly 
perfect indeed, like those of the Irish, and in their own 
houses beyond criticism; those of the ladies conventional 
were not rudely condescending. If Mistress Conal was an 
exceptign to the rcst of the clan, even she would be more 
civil to a stranger than to her chief whom she loved-——until 
the stranger gave her offence. And if then she passed to 
imprecation, she would not curse like an ordinary woman, 
but like a poetess, gaining rather than losing dignity. She 
would rise to the evil occasion, no hag, but a largely- 
offended sibyl, whom nothing thereafter should ever appease. 
To forgive was a virtue unknown to Mistress Conal. Its 
more than ordinary difficulty in forgiving is indeed a special 
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fault of the Celtic character. This must not howgver be 
confounded with a desire for revenge. The la@er is by no 
means a specially Celtic characteristic. Resentment and 
vengeance are far from inseparable. The heart that surpasses 
in courtesy, except indeed that courtesy be rooted in love 
divine, must, when treated with discourtesy, experience the 
worse revulsion, feel the bitterer indighation. But many 
a Celt would forgive, and forgive thoroughly and heartily, 
with his enemy in his power, who, so long as he remained 
beyond his reach, could not even imagine circumstanges 
in which they might be reconciled. To a Celt the summit 
of wrong is a slight, but apology is correspondingly potent 
with him. Mistress Conal, however, had not the excuse of 
a specially courteous nature. 

Christina and Mercy, calling upon her one morning, 
were not ungraciously recelved, but had the misfortune to 
remark, trusting to her supposed ignorance of English, upon 
the dirtincss of her floor, they themselves having imported 
not a little of the moisture that had turned its surface into 
a muddy paste. She said nothing, but, to the general 
grudge she bore the possessors of property once belonging 
to her clan, she now added a personal ong ; the offence lay 
cherished and smouldering. Had the chief offended her, 
she would have found a score of ways to prove to herself 
that he meant nothing ; but she desired no mitigation of the 
trespass of strangers. 

The people at the New House did not get on very well 
with any of the clan. In the first place, they were regarded 
not merely -as interlopers, but almost as thieves of the 
property—though in truth it had passed to them through 
other hands. In the second place, a rumour had got about 
that they did not bchave with sufficient respect to the chief's 
family, in the point of whose honour the clan was the more 
exacting because of their common poverty. Hence the 
inhabitants of the glen, though they were of course polite, 
showed but little friendliness. 

But the main obstacle to their reception was in them- 
selves: the human was not much developed in them; they 
understood nothing of their own beings; they had never had 
any difficulty with themselves :—how could they understand 
others, especially in circumstances and with histories so 
different from their own! They had not a notion how poor 
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people ¢fecl, still less poor people poorer than before—or 
how éhey regard the rich who have what they have lost. 
They did not understand any human feeling—not even the 
silliness they called /ove—a godless, mindless affair, fit only 
for the doll-histories invented by children: they had a feel- 
ing, or a feeling had them, till another feeling came and 
took its place. When a feeling was there, they felt as if it 
would never go; when it was gone, they felt as if it had 
never been; when it returned, they felt as if it had never 
yowee. They seldom came so near anything as to think 
about it, never put a question to themselves as to how 
a thing affected them, or foncerning the phenomena of 
its passage through their consciousness! There is a child- 
eternity of soul that needs to ask nothing, because it 
understands everything: the ways of the spirit are open to 
it; but where a soul does not understand, and has to learn, 
how is it to do so without thinking? They knew nothing 
of labour, nothing of danger, nothing of hunger, nothing of 
cold, nothing of sickness, nothig of loneliness. The 
realities of life, in their lowest forms as in their highest, 
were far from them. If they had nearly gone through life 
instead of havingebut entered upon it, they would have had 
some ground for thinking themselves unfairly dealt with ; for 
to be made, and then left to be worthless, unfit even for dam- 
nation, might be suspected for hard lines; but there is One 
who takes a perfect interest in his lowliest creature, and will 
not so spare it. They were girls notwithstanding who 
could make themselves agreeable, and passed for clever— 
Christina because she could give a sharp answer, and sing a 
drawingroom-song, Mercy because as yct she mostly held her 
tongue. That there was at the same time in each of them 
the possibility of being developed into something of inesti- 
mable value, is merely to say that they were human. 

The*days passed, and Christmas drew near. The gentle- 
men arrived. There was family delight and a bustling 
reception. It is amazing—it shows indeed how deep and 
divine, how much beyond the individual self are the family 
affections—that such gladness breaks forth in the meeting of 
persons who, within an hour or so of the joyous welcome, 
self getting the better of the divine, will begin to feel bored, 
an will tach lay the blame of the disappointment on the 
other, 
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Coats were pulled off; mufflers were unwounds; pretty 
hands were helping; strong hands were lifting and carrying ; 
every room was bright with a great fire ; tea was refused, and 
dinner welcomed. After dinner came the unpacking of 
great boxes; and in the midst of the resultant pleasure, the 
proposal came to be made—none but Christina knew how— 
that the inltabitants of the cottage should be invited to 
dinner on Christmas-eve. It was carried at once, and the 
next afternoon a formal invitation was sent. 

At the cottage it caused conference, no discussion. ‘Fhe 
lady of the New House had not called with her girls, it was 
true ; but then neither had the*lady of the castle—for that 
was the clanspeople’s name for the whole ridge on which 
the cottage stood—called on the new-comers! If there 
was offence, it was mutual! The unceremonious invitation 
might indicate that it was not thought necessary to treat 
them as persons who knew the ways of society; on the 
other hand, if it meant that they were ready to throw aside 
formalities and behave licartily, it would be wrong not to 
meet them half-way! They resolved therefore to make a 
counter-proposal ; and if the invitation came of neighbourli- 
ness, and not of imagined patronage, they would certainly 
meet it in a friendly spirit! Answer was returned, sealed 
with no mere crest, but with a coat of arms, to the effect that 
it had been the custom since time forgotten for the chief to 
welcome his people and friends without distinction on 
Christmas-eve, and the custom could not be broken; but if 
the ladies and gentlemen of the New House would favour 
them with their company on the occasion, to dine and dance, 
the chief and his family would gratefully accept any later 
offer of hospitality Mr. and Mrs. Peregrine Palmer might do 
them the honour to send. 

This reply gave occasion to a good deal of talk at the 
New House, not entircly of a sort which the fritnds of 
the chief would have enjoyed hearing, Frequent were the 
bursts of laughter from the men at the assumption of the 
title of chzef by a man with no more land than he could just 
manage tolive upon. ‘The village they said, and said truly, 
in which the greater number of Ais people lived, was not his 
at all—not a foot of the ground on which it stood, not a 
stone or sod of which it was built—but belonged to ’ certain 
Canadian, who was about to turn all his territory around 
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and adjacent into a deer forest! They could not see that, 
if there had® ever been anything genuine in the patriarchal 
relation, the mere loss of the clan-property could no more 
cause the chieftainship to cease, than could the loss of the 
silver-hilted Andrew Ferrara, handed down from father to 
son for so many generations. 

There are dull feople, and just as many clever people, 
who look upon customs of society as on laws of nature, and 
judge the worth of others by their knowledge or ignorance 
of the same. So doing they disable themselves from under- 
standing the essential, which is, like love, the fulfilling of 
the law. <A certain Englishman gave great offence in an 
Arab tent by striding across the food placed for the com- 
pany on the ground: would any Celt, Irish or Welsh, have 
been guilty of such a blunder? But there was not any 
overt offence on the present occasion. They called it 
indeed a cool proposal that /Acy should put off their Christ- 
mas party for that of a ploughman in shabby kilt and hob- 
nailed shoes ; but on their amused indignation supervened 
the thought that they were in a wild part of the country, 
where it would be absurd to expect the savorr wirre of the 
south, and it would be amusing to see the customs of the 
land. By suggestion and seeming response, the clever 
Christina, unsuspected even of Mercy, was the motive 
power to bring about the acceptance of the chief's invi- 
tation. 

A friendly answer was returned: they would not go to 
dinner, they said, as it was their custom also to dine at 
home on Christmas-eve; but they would dine carly, and 
spend the evening with them. 

To the laird the presence of the lowland girls promised 
i great addition to the merry-making. During the last 
thirty years, all the gentlemen-farmers of the clan, and most 
of the umbler tacksmen as well, had vanished, and there 
was a wide intellectual space between all those left and the 
family of the chief. Often when Ian was away, would 
Alister, notwithstanding his love to his people and their 
entire response, haye felt lonely but for labour. 

There being in the cottage no room equal to the recep- 
tion of a large company, and the laird receiving all the 
members of the clan—‘ poor,” I was going to say, “and 
rich,” but there were no rich—as well as any neighbour or 
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traveller who chose to appear, the father of the present 
chief had had good regard to the necessities 6f entertain- 
ment in the construction of a new barn: companionship, 
large feasting, and dancing, had been even more considered 
than the storing and threshing of his corn. 

There are in these days many who will mock ; but for 
my part I am proud of a race whose sodial relations are the 
last upon which they will retrench, whose latest yielded 
pleasure is their hospitality. It is a common feeling that 
only the well-to-do have a right to be hospitable: the ideal 
flower of hospitality is almost unknown to the rich ; it can 
hardly be grown save in the gaydens of the poor; it is one 
of their beatitudes. 

Means in Glenruadh had been shrinking for many years, 
but the heart of the chief never shrank. His dwelling 
dwindled from a castle to a house, from a house to a 
cottage : but the hospitality did not dwindle. As the money 
vanished, the show diminished ; the place of entertainment 
from a hall became a kitchen, from a kitchen changed to a 
barn ; but the heart of the chief was the same; the enter- 
tainment was but little altered, the hospitality not in the 
least. When things grow hard, the first saving is generally 
off others ; the Macruadh’s was off himself. The land was 
not his, save as steward of the grace of God! Let it not 
be supposed he ran in debt: with his mother at the head, 
or rather the heart of affairs, that could not be. She was 
not one to regard as hospitality a readiness to share what 
you have not ! 

Little did good Doctor Johnson suspect the shifts to 
which some of the highland families he visited were driven 
—not to feed, but to house him: and housing in certain 
conditions of society is the large half of hospitality. Where 
he did not find his quarters comfortable, he did not know 
what crowding had to be devised, what inconveniences 
endured by the family, that he might have what ease and 
freedom were possible. Be it in stone hall or thatched 
cottage, the chief must entertain the stranger as well as 
befriend his own! This was the fulfilling of his office— 
none the less that it had descended upon him in evil times. 
That seldom if ever had a chief been Christian enough or 
strong enough to fill to the full the relation of father of his 
people, was nothing against the ideal fact in the existent 
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relatiop ; it was rather for it: now that the chieftainship 
had come to a man with a large notion of what it required 
of hfm, he was the more, not the less ready to aim at the 
mark of the idea; he was not the more easily to be turned 
aside from a true attempt to live up to his calling, that 
many had yielded and were swept along bound slaves in the 
triumph of Mamm6n! He looked on his calliyg as entirely 
enough to fill full the life that would fulfil the calling. It 
was ambition enough for him to be the head of his family, 
with the highest of earthly relations to realize toward its 
mémbers. As to the vulgar notion of a man’s obligation to 
hiraself, he had learned to despise it. 

“Rubbish!” Ian would say. “I owe my self nothing. 
What has my self ever done for me, but lead me wrong ? 
What but it has come between me and my duty—between 
me and my very Father in heaven—between me and my 
fellow man! The fools of greed would persuade that a 
man has no right to waste himself in the low content of 
making and sharing a humble living; he ought to make 
money! make a figure in the world, forsooth! be some- 
body! ‘Dwell among the people!’ such would say: ‘ Bah! 
Let them look after themselves! If they cannot pay 
their rents, others will; what is it to you if the rents are 
paid? Send them about their business; turn the land into 
a deer-forest or a sheep-farm, and clear them out! They 
have no rights! A man is bound to the children of his 
body begotten; the people are nothing to him! A man is 
not his brother’s keeper—except when he has got him in 
prison!’ And so on, in the name of the great devil !” 

Whether there was enough in Alister to have met and 
overcome the spirit of the world, had he been brought up 
at Oxford or Cambridge, I have not to determine; there 
was that in him at least which would have come to repent 
bitterly had he yielded; but brought up as he was, he was 
not only able to entertain the exalted idea presented to him, 
but to receive and make it his. With joy he recognized 
the higher dignity of the shepherd of a few poor, lean, 
wool-torn human sheep, than of the man who stands for 
himself, however “spacious in the possession of dirt.” He 
who holds dead land a possession, and living souls none of 
his, needs wake no curse, for he is in the very pit of crea- 
tion, a live outrage on the human family. 
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If Alister Macruadh was not in the highest gmide of 
Christianity, he was on his way thither, for he“was doing 
the work that was given him to do, which is the first con- 
dition of all advancement. He had much to learn yet, but 
he was one who, from every point his feet touched, was on 
the start to go further. 

The day of the holy eve rose clear ‘tnd bright. Snow 
was on the hills, and frost in the valley. There had been a 
time when at this season great games were played between 
neighbour districts or clans, but here there were no games 
now, because there were so few men; the more active part 
fell to the women. Mistress Macruadh was busy all day 
with her helpers, preparing a dinner of mutton, and beef, 
and fowls, and red-deer ham; and the men soon gave the 
barn something of the aspect of the old patriarchal hall for 
which it was no very poor substitute. A long table, covered 
with the finest linen, was laid for all comers; and when the 
guests took their places, they needed no arranging ; all knew 
their standing, and scated themselves according to know- 
ledge. Two or three small farmers took modestly the 
upper places once occupied by immediate relatives of the 
chief, for of the old gentry of the clan there were none. 
But all were happy, for their chief was with them still. 
Their reverence was none the less that they were at home 
with him. They knew his worth, and the roughest among 
them would mind what the Macruadh said. They knew 
that he feared nothing; that he was strong as the red stag 
after which the clan was named; that, with genuine respect 
for every man, he would at the least insolence knock the 
fellow down; that he was the best shot, the best sailor, the 
best ploughman in the clan: I would have said the dest 
swordsman, but that, except Ian, there was not another left 
to it. 

Not many of them, however, understood how much he 
believed that he had to give an account of his people. He 
was far from considering such responsibility the clergyman’s 
only. Again and again had he expostulated with some, to 
save them from the slow gaping hell of drink, and in one 
case, he had reason to hope, with success. 

As they sat at dinner, it seemed to the young fellow 
who, with his help, had so far been victorious, that the 
chief scarcely took his eyes off him. One might think there 
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was sneall danger where the hostess allowed nothing beyond 
wateg and “milk but small ale; the chief, however, was in 
dread lest he should taste even that, and caught one moment 
the longing look he threw at the jug as it passed. He rose 
and went down the table, speaking to this one and that, 
but stopped behind the lad, and putting his arm round his 
shoulders, whispered in his ear. The youth looked up in his 
face with a solemn smile: had not the chief embraced him 
before them all! He was only a shepherd-lad, but his chief 
caged for him ! 

In the afternoon the extcmporized tables were cleared 
away, candles were fixed uf rough sconces along the walls, 
not without precaution against fire, and the floor was rubbed 
clean—for the barn was floored throughout with pine, in 
parts polished with use. The walls were already covered 
with the plaids of the men and women, each kept in place 
by a stone or two on the top of the wall where the rafters 
rested. In one end was a great heap of yellow oat-straw, 
which, partly levelled, made a most delightful divan. What 
with the straw, the plaids, the dresses, the shining of silver 
ornaments, and the flash of here and there a cairngorm or 
an amethyst, thera was not a little colour in the barn. Some 
of the guests were poorly but all were decently attired, and 
the shabbiest behaved as ladies and gentlemen. 

The party from the New House walked through the still, 
star-watched air, with the motionless mountains looking 
down on them, and a silence around, which they never sus- 
pected as a presence. The little girls were of the com- 
pany, and there was much merriment. JT*oolish compliments 
were not wanting, offered chicfly on the part of Mr. Ser- 
combe, and accepted on that of Christina. The ladies, 
under their furs and hoods, were in their best, with all the 
jewels they could wear at once, for they had heard that 
highfanelers have a passion for colour, and that poor people 
are always best pleased when you go to them in your finery. 
The souls of these Sasunnachs were full of “Aimgs. ‘They 
made a fine show as they emerged from the darkness of 
their wraps into the light of the numerous candles ; nor did 
the approach of the widowed chieftainess to receive them, 
on the arm of Alister, with Ian on her other side, fail in 
dignity. * The mother was dressed in a rich, matronly black 
silk ; the chief was in the full dress of his clan—the old- 
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fashioned coat of the French court, with its silver Buttons 
and ruffles of fine lace, the kilt of Macruadh tart4n in yhich 
red predominated, the silver-mounted sporan—of the skin 
and adorned with the head of an otter caught with the bare 
hands of one of his people, and a silver-mounted dirk of 
length unusual, famed for the beauty of both hilt and blade ; 
Jan was similarly though less showily clau. When she saw 
the stately dame advancing between her sons, one at least 
of her visitors felt a doubt whether their condescension 
would be fully appreciated. 3 

As soon as their reception was over, the piper—to the 
discomfort of Mr. Sercombe’s English ears—began his invi- 
tation to the dance, and in a few moments the floor was in 
a tumult of reels. The girls, unacquainted with their own 
country’s dances, preferred looking on, and after watching 
reel and strathspey for some time, altogether declined at- 
tempting either. But by and by it was the turn of the 
clanspeople to look on while the lady of the house and her 
sons danced a quadrille or two with their visitors ; after 
which the chief and his brother pairing with the two elder 
girls, the ladies were astonished to find them the best they 
had ever waltzed with, although they did, not dance quite 
in the London way. Ian’s dancing, Christina said, was 
french ; Mercy said all she knew was that the chief took 
the work and left her only the motion: she felt as in a 
‘dream of flying. Before the evening was over, the young 
men had so far gained on Christina that Mr. Sercombe 
looked a little commonplace, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BETWEEN DANCING AND SUPPER. 


THe dancing began about six o’clock, and at ten it was 
time for supper. It was ready, but there was no room for 
it except the barn; the dancing therefore had to cease for a 
while, that the table might again be covered. The ladies 
put on their furs and furry boots and gloves, and went out 
into the night with the rest. 
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The laird and Christina started together, but, far from 
keepjng at®her side, Alister went and came, now talking to 
this couple, now to that, and adding to the general pleasure 
with every word he spoke, Ian and Mercy walked together, 
and as often as the chief left her side, Christina joined them. 
Mrs. Palmer stayed with their hostess; her husband took 
the younger.childréh by the hand ; Mr. Sercombe and Chris- 
tian sauntered along in the company, talking now to one, 
now to another of the village girls, 

¢ All through the evening Christina and Mercy noted how 
instantly the word of the chief was followed in the smallest 
matter, and the fact made its impression on them ; for 
undeveloped natures in the presence of a force, revere it as 
power—understanding by power, not the strength to create, 
to harmonize, to redeem, to discover the true, to suffer with 
patience; but the faculty of having things one’s own vulgar, 
self-adoring way. 

Ian had not proposed to Mercy that they should walk 
together; but when the issuing crowd had broken into twos 
and threes, they found themselves side by side. The com- 
pany took its way along the ridge, and the road eastward. 
The night was clear, and like a great sapphire frosted with 
topazes—reminding Ian that, solid as is the world under 
our feet, it hangs in the will of God. Mercy and he walked 
for some time in silence. It was a sudden change from the 
low barn, the dull candles, and the excitement of the dance, 
to the awful space, the clear pure far-off lights, and the 
great stillness. Both felt it, though differently. There was 
in both of them the quest after peace. It is not the 
banished demon only that wanders seeking rest, but souls 
upon souls, and in ever growing numbers, The world and 
Hades swarm with them. They long after a repose that is 
not mere cessation of labour: there is a positive, an active 
rest. Mercy was only beginning to seek it, and that without 
knowing what it was she needed. Ian sought it in silence 
with God; she in crepitant intercourse with her kind. 
Naturally ready to fall into gloom, but healthy enough to 
avoid it, she would rush at anything to do—not to keep 
herself from thinking, for she had hardly begun to think, 
but to escape that heavy sense of non-existence, that weary 
and restless want which is the only form life can take to the 
yet unliving, those who have not yet awakened and arisen 
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from the dead. She was a human chicken that had begun 
to be aware of herself, but had not yet attacked the shell 
that enclosed her: because it was transparent, and she 
could see life about her, she did not know that she was in 
a shell, or that, if she did not put forth the might of her own 
life, she was sealing herself up, a life in death, in her ante- 
natal coffine Many who think themselves free have never 
yet even seen the shell that imprisons them—know nothing 
of the liberty wherewith the Lord of our life would set them 
free. Men fight many a phantom when they ought to be 
chipping at their shells. ‘Thou art the dreamer!” they 
cry to him who would wake them. ‘‘Sce how diligent we 
are to get on in the world! We labour as if we should 
never go out of it!” What they call the world is but their 
shell, which is all the time killing the infant Christ that 
houses with them. 

Ian looked up to the sky, and breathed a deep breath. 
Mercy looked up in his face, and saw his strangely beautiful 
smile. 

‘What are you thinking of, Captain Macruadh?” she 
said. 

“‘T was thinking,” he answered, “that perhaps up ¢icre” 
—he waved his arm wide over his head—“ might be some 
thing like room; but I doubt it, I doubt it !” 

Naturally, Mercy was puzzled. The speech sounded 
quite mad, and yet he could not be mad, he had danced so 
well! She took comfort that her father was close behind. 

“‘ Did you never feel,” he resumed, ‘as if you could not 
anyhow get room enough?” 

“No,” answered Mercy, “never.” 

Tan fell a thinking how to wake in her a feeling of what 
he meant. He had perceived that one of the first elements 
in human education is the sense of space—of which sense, 
probably, the star-dwelt heaven is the first awakener.‘ He 
believed that without the heavens we could not have learned 
the largeness in things below them, could not, for instance, 
have felt the mystery of the high-ascending gothic roof—for 
without the greater we cannot interpret the less; and he 
thought that to have the sense of largeness developed might 
be to come a little nearer to the truth of things, to the 
recognition of spiritual relations. : 

** Did you ever see anything very big?” he asked. 
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“Tesuppose London is as big as most things!” she 
answered, after a moment. 

‘¢Did you ever see London?” he asked. 

“We generally live there half the year.” 

“Pardon me; I did not ask if you had ever been to 
London,” said Ian; “I asked if you had ever seen London.” 

“T know the west end pretty well.” . 

“Did it ever strike you as very large?” 

“Perhaps not; but the west end is only a part of 
Lgndon.” 

‘‘Did you ever see London from the top of St. Paul’s?” 

“No.” ° 

“Did you ever see it from the top of Hampstead 
heath?” 

‘T have been there several times, but I don’t remember 
seeing London from it. We don’t go to London for the 
sights.” 

«Then you have not seen London !” 

Mercy was annoyed. Ian did not notice that she was, 
else perhaps he would not have gone on—which would have 
been a pity, for a little annoyance would do her no harm. 
At the same time, the mood was not favourable to receiving 
any impression from the region of the things that are not 
seen. <A pause followed. 

“Tt is so delightful,” said Ian at length, “to come out 
of the motion and the heat and the narrowness into the 
still, cold greatness !” 

‘“You seemed to be enjoying yourself pretty well not- 
withstanding, Captain Macruadh!” 

“What made you think so?” he asked, turning to her 
with a smile. : 

“You were so merry—not with me—you think me only 
a stupid lowland girl; but the other young persons you 
dancedewith, laughed very much at things you said to 
them.” 

“You are right; I did enjoy myself. As often as one 
comes near a simple human heart, one’s own heart finds a 
little room.” 

Ere she knew, Mercy had said— 

“And you didn’t find any room with me?” 

Withethe sound of her words her face grew hot, as with 
a furnace-blast, even in the frosty night-air, She would 
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have covered what she had said, but only stammere@. Ian 
turned, and looking at her, said with a gentle gravity —« 

“You must not be offended with me! I must answer 
you truly—You do not give me room: have you not just 
told me you never longed for any yourself? ” 

“One ought to be independent!” said Mercy, a little 
nettled. | 

“Are you sure of that? What is called independence 
may really be want of sympathy. That would indicate a 
kind of loneliness anything but good.” 0 

“T wish you would find a less disagrecable companion 
then !—one that would at leasf be as good as nobody! I 
am sorry I don’t know how to give you room. I would if 
I could. Tcll me how.” 

Again Jan turned to her: was it possible there were 
tears in her voice? But her black eyes were flashing in the 
starlight | 

“‘ Did you ever read Zanoni? ” he asked. 

“IT never heard of it. What is it?” 

“ A romance of Bulwer’s.” 

“‘ My father won't let us rcad anything of Bulwer’s. Does 
he write very wicked books ?” 

“ The one I speak of,” said Ian, “ is not wicked, though 
it is full of rubbish, and its religion i is very false.” 

Whether Mercy meant to take her revenge on him with 
consciously bad logic, I am in doubt. 

“ Captain Macruadh! you astonish me! A Scotchman 
speak so of religion !” 

“I spoke of the religion in that book. I said it was 
false—which is the same as saying it was not religion,” 

“Then religion is not all true !” 

“All true religion is true,” said Ian, inclined to laugh 
like one that thought to catch an angel, and had clutched a 
bat! ‘I was going on to say that, though the religion and 
philosophy of the book were rubbish, the story was funda- 
mentally a grand conception. It puzzles me to think how 
aman could start with such an idea, and work it out so well, 
and yet be so lacking both in insight and logic. It is won- 
derful how much of one portion of our nature may be 
developed along with so little of another!” 

‘¢ What is the story about ?” asked Mercy. 

«What I may call the canvas of it, speaking as if it were 
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a picture, is the idea that the whole of space is full of life ;. 
that, as*the ¢mallest drop of water is crowded with monsters 
of hifeous forms and dispositions, so 1s what we call space 
full of living creatures,—” 

** How horrible !” 

‘*_-not all monsters, however. There are among them 
creatures not altogether differing from us, but differing much 
from each other,—” 

“As much as you and I?” 

‘¢ some of them lovely and friendly, others frightful in. 
the’ beauty and malignity,— ” 

“What nonsense !” 

“Why do you call it nonsense ?” 

“ How could anything beautiful be frightful ?” 

*“T ought not to have said dcautiful. But the fright- 
fullest face I ever saw ought to have been the finest. When: 
the lady that owned it spoke to me I shivered.” 

** But anyhow the whole thing is nonsense !” 

“‘ How is it nonsense ?” 

“ Because there are no such creatures.” 

“How do you know that? Another may have seen. 
them though you and I never did !” 

“You are making game of me! You think to make me 
believe anything you choose !” 

‘Will you tell me something you do believe ?” 

‘¢' That you may prove immediately that I do not believe: 
it!” she retorted, with more insight than he had expected. 
‘You are not very entertaining !” 

“Would you like me to tell you a story then?” 

‘Will it be nonsense ?” 

“No.” 

*T should like a little nonsense.” 

“You are an angel of goodness, and as wise as you are 
lovely !” said Ian. 

She timed upon him, and opened wide at him her great 
black eyes, in which were mingled defiance and question, 

“Your reasoning is worthy of your intellect. When 
you dance,” he went on, looking very solemn, “your foot 
would not bend the neck of a daisy asleep in its rosy 
crown, The west wind of May haunts you with its twilight- 
odours ; and when you waltz, so have I seen the waterspout 
gyrate on the blue floor of the Mediterranean. Your voice 
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is as the harp of Selma; and when you look out of your 
welkin eyes—no! there I am wrong! Alloweme f—ah, I 
thought so !—dark as Erebus !—But what !” e- 

For Mercy, perceiving at last that he was treating her 
like the silliest of small girls, lost her patience, and burst 
into tears, 

“Vou age dreadfully rude!” she solbed. 

Tan was vexed with himself. 

“You asked me to talk nonsense to you, Miss Mercy! 
T attempted to obey you, and have done it stupidly. But 
at least it was absolute nonsense! Shall I make up for it 
by telling you a pretty story?” 

“Anything to put away that!” answered Mercy, trying 
to smile. 

He began at once, and told her a wonderful tale—told 
first after this fashion by Rob of the Angels, at a winter- 
night gathering of the women, as they carded and spun their 
wool, and reeled their yarn together. It was one well- 
known in the country, but Rob had filled it after his fancy 
with imaginative turns and spiritual hints, unappreciable by 
the tall child of seventeen walking by Ian’s side. There 
was not among the maidens of the poor village one who 
would not have understood it better than she. It took her 
fancy notwithstanding, partly, perhaps, from its unlikeness 
to any story she had ever heard before. Her childhood had 
been starved on the husks of new fairy-tales, all invention 
and no imagination, than which more unnourishing food 
was never offered to God’s children. 

The story Ian told her under that skyful of stars, was as 
Rob of the Angels had dressed it for the clan matrons and 
nes only altered a very little for the ears of the lowland 
girl, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE STORY TOLD BY IAN 


* THERE was once*a woman whose husband was well to do, 
but he died and left her, and then she sank into poverty. 
She did her best ; but she had a large family, and work was 
hagd to find, and hard to do when it was found, and hardly 
paid when it was done. Only hearts of grace can under- 
stand the struggles of the poor—with everything but God 
against them! Lut she trusted in God, and said whatever 
he pleased must be right, whether he sent it with his own 
hand or not. 

“Now, whether it was that she could not find them 
enough to eat, or that she could not kcep them warm 
enough, I do not know; I do not think it was that they 
had not gladness enough, which is as necessary for young 
things as food and air and sun, for it is wonderful on how 
little a child can be happy; but whatever was the cause, 
they began to die. One after the other sickened and lay 
down, and did not rise again; and for a time her life was 
just a waiting upon death. She would have wanted to die 
herself, but that there was always another to die first ; she 
had to see them all safe home before she dared wish to go 
herself. But at length the last of them was gone, and then 
when she had no more to provide for, the heart of work went 
out of her: where was the good of working for herself! 
there was no interest in it! But she knew it was the will 
of God she should work and eat until he chose to take her 
back to himself; so she worked on for her living while she 
would much rather have worked for her dying ; and com- 
forted berself that every day brought death a day nearer. 
Then she fell ill herself, and could work no more, and 
thought God was going to let her die; for, able to win her 
bread no goneel, surely she was free to lie down and wait 
for death! But just as she was going to her bed for the last 
time, see bethought herself that she was bound to give her 
neighbour the chance of doing a good deed; and felt that 
any creafure dying at her door without letting her know he 
as in want, would do her a great wrong. She saw it was 
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the will of God that she should beg, so put on her clothes. 
again, and went out to beg. It was sore work, and*she sgid so 
to the priest. But the priest told her she need not mind, for 
our Lord himself lived by the kindness of the women who 
went about with him. They knew he could not make a living 
for his own body and a living for the souls of so many as 
well, and the least they could do was to keep him alive who 
was making them alive. She said that was very true; but he 
was all the time doing everything for everybody, and she 
was doing nothing for anybody. The priest was a wise man, 
and did not tell her how she had, since ever he knew her, 
been doing the work of God in his heart, helping him to 
believe and trust in God; so that in fact, when he was 
preaching, she was preaching. He did not tell her that, I 
say, for he was jealous over her beauty, and would have 
Christ’s beloved sheep enter his holy kingdom with her wool 
white, however torn it might be. So he left her to think 
she was nobody at all; and told her that, whether she was 
worth keeping alive or not, whether she was worth begging 
for or not, whether it was a disgrace or an honour to beg, all 
was one, for it was the will of God that she should beg, and 
there was no word more to be said, and no thought more to 
be thought about it. To this she heartily agreed, and did 
beg—enough to keep her alive, and no more. 

“But at last she saw she must leave that part of the 
country, and go back to the placc her husband took her 
from. For the people about her were very poor, and she 
thought it hard on them to have to help a stranger Jike her ; 
also her own people would want her to bury. For you must 
know that in the clans, marriage was thought to be dissolved 
by death, so far at least as the body was concerned ; there- 
fore the body of a dead wife was generally carried back to 
the burial place of her own people, there to be gathered to 
her fathers. So the woman sct out for her own country, 
begging her way thither. Nor had she any difficulty, for 
there were not a few poor people on her way, and the poor 
are the readiest to help the poor, also to know whether a 
person is one that ought to be helped or not. 

“One night she came to a farm house where a rich 
miserly farmer dwelt. She knew about him, and had not 
meant to stop there, but she was weary, and the sun went 
down as she reached his gate, and she felt as if she could 
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go no Yarther. So she went up to the door and knocked, 
and asked if she could have a night’s lodging. The woman 
who opened to her went and asked the farmer. Now the 
old man did not like hospitality, and in particular to such 
as stood most in need of it; he did not enjoy throwing 
away money! At, the same time, however, he was very 
fond of hearing afl the country rumours; and he thought 
with himself he would buy her news with a scrap of what 
was going, and a shake-down at the foot of the wall. So he 
todd his servant to bring her in. 

“He received her not unkindly, for he wanted her to 
talk; and he let her have @ share of the supper, such as it 
was. Dut not until he had asked every question about 
everybody he could think of, and drawn her own history 
from her as well, would he allow her to have the rest she so 
much needed. 

“ Now it was a poor house, like most in the country, 
and nearly without partitions. ‘The old man had his warm 
box-bed, and slept on feathers where no draught could 
reach him, and the poor woman had her bed of short 
rumpled straw on the earthen floor at the foot of the wall 
in the coldest corner. Yet the heart of the man had been 
moved by her story, for, without dwelling on her sufferings, 
she had been honest in telling it. He had indeed, ere he 
went to sleep, thanked God that he was so much better off 
than she. For if he did not think it the duty of the rich 
man to share with his neighbours, he at least thought it his 
duty to thank God for his being richer than they, 

‘“‘ Now it may well seem strange that such a man should 
be privileged to see a vision; but we do read in the Bible 
of a prophet who did not even know his duty to an ass, so 
that the ass had to teachit him. And the man alone saw 
the vision; the woman saw nothing of it. But she did not 
require®to see any vision, for she had truth in the inward 
parts, which is better than all visions. The vision was on 
this wise :—In the middle of the night the man came wide 
awake, and looking out of his bed, saw the door open, and 
a light come in, burning like a star, of a faint rosy colour, 
unlike any light he had ever before seen. Another and 
another came in, and more yet, until he counted six of 
them. Whey moved near the floor, but he could not see 
clearly what sort of little creatures they were that were 
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carrying them. They went up to the woman’s bed, and 
walked slowly round it in a hovering kind of a way, stopping, 
and moving up and down, and going on again; and when 
they had done this three times, they went slowly out of the 
door again, stopping for a moment several times as they 
went. 

“He fell' asleep, and waking not véry early, was sur- 
prised to see his guest still on her hard couch—as quiet as 
any rich woman, he said to himself, on her feather bed. 
He woke her, told her he wondered she should sleep so far 
into the morning, and narrated the curious vision he had 
had. ‘Does not that explain fo you,’ she said, ‘ how it is 
that I have slept so long? Those were my dead children 
you saw come to me. ‘They died young, without any sin, 
and God lets them come and comfort. their poor sinful 
mother. I often sce them in my dreams. If, when I am 
gone, you will look at my bed, you will find every straw 
laid straight and smooth. That’ is what they were doing 
last night.’ Then she gave him thanks for good fare and 
good rest, and took her way to her own, leaving the farmer 
better pleased with himself than he had been for a long 
time, partly because there had been granted him a vision 
from heaven. 

“At last the woman died, and was carried by angels 
into Abraham’s bosom. She was now with her own people, 
indeed, that is, with God and all the good. ‘The old 
farmer did not know of her death till a long time after ; but 
it was upon the night she died, as near as he could then 
make out, that he dreamed a wonderful dream. He never 
told it to any but the priest from whom he sought comfort 
when he lay dying; and the priest did not tell “it till after 
everybody belonging to the old man was gone. This was 
the dream :— 

“He was lying awake in his own bed, as he thought, 
in the dark night, when the poor woman came in at the 
door, having in her hand a wax candle, but not alight. He 
said to her, ‘You extravagant woman! where did you get 
that candle?’ She answered, ‘It was put into my hand 
when I died, with the word that I was to wander till I found 
a fire at which to light it.’ ‘There!’ said he, ‘there’s the 
rested fire! Blow and get a light, poor thing! »It shall 
never be said I refused a body a light!’ She went to the 
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hea ae. began to blow at the smouldering peat; but, 
for all she kept trying, she could not light her candle. The 
old man thought it was because she was dead, not because 
he was dead in sin, and losing his patience, cried, ‘ You 
foolish woman! haven’t you wit enough left to light a 
candle? It’s smal] wonder you came to beggary!’ Still 
she went on trying, but the more she tricd the blacker grew 
the peat she was blowing at. It would indeed blaze up at 
her breath, but the moment she brought the candle near 
it #0 catch the flame, it grew black, and each time blacker 
than before. ‘Tut! give me the candle,’ cried the farmer, 
springing out of bed; ‘I wifl light it for you!’ But as he 
stretched out his hand to take it, the woman disappeared, 
and he saw that the fire was dead out. ‘Here's a fine 
business!’ he said. ‘How amI to getalight?’ For he 
was miles from the next house. And with that he turned 
to go back to his bed. When he came near it, he saw 
somebody lying in it. ‘What! has the carline got into my 
very bed ?’ he cried, and went to drive her out of the bed 
and out of the house. But when he came close, he saw it 
was himself lying there, and knew that at least he was out 
of the body, if not downright dead. ‘The next moment he 
found himself on the moor, following the woman, some 
distance before him, with her unlighted candle still in her 
hand. He walked as fast as he could to get up with her, 
but could not; he called after her, but she did not seem 
to hear. 

‘‘When first he set out, he knew every step of the 
ground, but by and by he ceased to know it. The moor 
stretched out endlessly, and the woman walked on and on. 
Without a thought of turning back, he followed. At length 
he saw a gate, seemingly in the side of a hill The 
woman knocked, and by the time it opened, he was near 
enough *to hear what passed. It was a grave and stately, 
but very happy-looking man that opened it, and he knew 
at once it was St. Peter. When he saw the woman, he 
stooped and kissed her. The same moment a light shone 
from her, and the old man thought her candle was lighted 
at last; but presently he saw it was her head that gave: out 
the shining. And he heard her say, ‘I pray you, St. Peter, 
remembet the rich tenant of Balmacoy; he gave me shelter 
one whole night, and would have let me light my candle, 
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Dat I could not. St. Peter answered, ‘ His fire wasenot fire 
renough to light your candle, and the bed he gave yqu was 
-of short straw!’ ‘True, St. Peter,’ said the woman, ‘but 
he gave me some supper, and it is hard for a rich man to 
‘be generous! You may say the supper was not very good, 
‘but at least it was more than a cup of cold water!’ ‘ Yes, 
verily !’ anstvered tlic saint, ‘but he did not give it you 
because you loved God, or because you were in need ot 
it, but because he wanted to hear your news.’ Then the 
*~woman was sad, for she could not think of anything mpre 
to say for the poor old rich man. And St. Peter saw that 
‘she was sad, and said, ‘ But if Ke die to-night, he shall have 
. place inside the gatc, because you pray for him. He 
shall lie there!’ And he pointed to just such a bed of 
short crumpled straw as she had lain upon in his house. 
But she said, ‘St. Peter, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self! Is that the kind of welcome to give a poor new-dead 
man? Where then would he have lain if I had not prayed 
for him?’ ‘In the dog-kennel outside there,’ answered 
St. Peter. ‘Oh, then, please, let me go back and warn him 
what comes of loving money!’ she pleaded. ‘That is not 
necessary,’ he replied; ‘the man is hearing every word you 
and I are this moment saying to each other.’ ‘I am so 
glad!’ rejoined the woman; ‘it will make him repent.’ 
‘He will not be a straw the better for it!’ answered the 
‘saint. ‘He thinks now that he will do differently, and 
perhaps when he wakes will think so still ; but in a day or 
two he will mock at it as a foolish dream. To gather 
money will seem to him common sense, and to lay up 
treasure in heaven nonsense. A bird in the hand will be 
to him worth ten in the heavenly bush. And the end will 
be that he will not get the straw inside the gate, and there 
will be many worse places than the dog-kennel too good 
for him!’ With that he woke. e 

“¢What an odd dream!’ he said to himself. ‘I had 
better mind what I am about!’ So he was better that day, 
eating and drinking more freely, and giving more to his 
people. But the rest of the week he was worse than ever, 
trying to save what he had that day spent, and so he went 
om growing worse. When he found himself dying, the 
terror of his dream came upon him, and he told all to the 
priest. But the priest could not comfort him.” 
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By ¢he time the story was over, to which Mercy had 
listened without a word, they were alone in the great starry 
night, on the side of a hill, with the snow high above them, 
and the heavens above the snow, and the stars above the 
heavens, and God above and below everything. Only Ian 
felt his presence. Mercy had not missed him yet. 

She did not see* much in the tale: how cowld she? It 
was very odd, she thought, but not very interesting. She 
had expected a tale of clan-feud, or a love-story! Yet the 
serjousness of her companion in its narration had made 
some Impression upon her. 

“They told me you wes an officer,” she said, “but I 
see youare a clergyman! Do you tell stories like that from 
the pulpit?” 

*“T am a soldier,” answered Ian, “not a clergyman. 
But I have heard my father tell such a story from the 
pulpit.” 

Ian imagined himself foiled in his attempt to interest the 
maiden. If he was, it would not be surprising. He had 
not the least desire to commend /imse/f to the girl; and he 
would not talk rubbish even to a child. There is sensible 
and senseless nonsense, good absurdity and bad. 

As Mercy recounted to her sister the story Ian had told 
her, it certainly was silly enough. She had retained but the 
withered stalk and leaves; the strange flower was gone. 
Christina judged it hardly a story for a gentleman to tell 
a lady. 

They returned almost in silence to find the table laid, 
a plentiful supper spread, and the company seated. After 
supper came singing of songs, saying of ballads, and telling 
of tales. I know with what incredulity many highlanders 
will read of a merry-making in their own country at which 
no horn went round, no punch-bowl was filled and emptied 
without étint! But the clearer the brain, the better justice 
is done to the more etherial wine of the soul. Of several 
of the old songs Christina begged the tunes, but was dis- 
appointed to find that, as she could not take them down, so 
the singers of them could not set them down. In the tales 
she found no interest. The hostess sang to her harp, and 
made to revering listeners eloquent music, for her high clear 
tones had not yet lost their sweetness, and she had some 
art to come in aid of her much feeling: loud murmurs of 
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delight, in the soft strange tongue of the songs themselves, 
followed the profound silence with which they were heard, 
but Christina wondered what there was to applaud. She 
could not herself sing without accompaniment, and when 
she left, it was with a regretful feeling that she had not 
distinguished herself. Naturally, as they went home, the 
guests from ‘the New House had much “fun over the queer 
fashions and poverty-stricken company, the harp and the 
bagpipes, the horrible haggis, the wild minor songs, and 
the unintelligible stories and jokes ; but the ladies agrged 
that the Macruadh was a splendid fellow. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
ROB OF THE ANGELS. 


Amonc the peasantry assembled at the feast, were two that 
had neither danced, nor seated themselves at the long table 
where all were welcome. Mercy wondered what might be 
the reason of their separation. Her first thought was that 
they must be somehow, she could not well imagine how, in 
lower position than any of the rest—had perhaps offended 
against the law, perhaps been in prison, and so the rest 
would not keep company with them ; or perhaps they were 
beggars who did not belong to the clan, and therefore, 
although fed, were not allowed to eat with it! But she soon 
saw she must be wrong in each conjecture ; for if there was 
any avoiding, it was on the part of the two: every one, it 
was clear, was almost on the alert to wait upon them. They 
seemed indeed rather persons of distinction than outcasts ; 
for it was with something like homage, except for @ certain 
coaxing tone in the speech of the ministrants, that they were 
attended. They had to help themselves to nothing ; every- 
thing was carried to them. Now one, now another, where 
gil were guests and all were servants, would rise from the 
table to offer them something, or see what they would 
choose or might be in want of, while they partook with the 
same dignity and self-restraint that was to be noted in all, 
The elder was a man about five-and-fifty, tall and lean, | 
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with a wiry frame, dark grizzled hair, and a shaven face. 
His dyess, Which was in the style of the country, was very 
poor, but decent; only his plaid was large and thick, and 
bright compared with the rest of his apparel: it was a 
present he had had from his clan—some giving the wool, 
and others the labour in carding, dyeing, and weaving it. 
He carried himself like a soldier—which he had never 
been, though his father had. His eyes were remarkably 
clear and keen, and the way he used them could hardly 
fail, to attract attention. ivery now and then they would 
suddenly fix themselves with a gaze of earnest inquiry, 
which would either grow toe perception, or presently melt 
away and let his glance go gently roving, ready to receive, 
but looking for nothing. Mis face was very brown and 
healthy, with marked and handsome features. Its expres- 
sion seemed at first a little severe, but soon, to reading 
eyes, disclosed paticnce and tenderness, At the same time 
there was in it a something indescribably unlike the other 
faces present—and indeed his whole person and carriage 
were similarly peculiar. Had Mercy, however, spent on 
him a little more attention, the peculiarity would have 
explained itself. She would have seen that, although every- 
body spoke to him, he never spoke in reply—only made 
signs, sometimes with his lips, oftencr with hand or head: 
the man was deaf and dumb. But such was the keenness 
of his observation that he understood everything said to 
him by one he knew, and much from the lips of a stranger. 

His companion was a youth whose age it would have 
been difficult to guess. He looked a lad, and was not far 
from thirty. His clothing was much like his father’s—poor 
enough, yet with the air of being a better suit than that 
worn every day. He was very pale and curiously freckled, 
with great gray eyes like his father’s, which had however an 
altogether different expression, They looked dreamy, and 
seemed almost careless of what passed before them, though 
now and then a certain quick, sharp turn of the head 
showed him not devoid of attention. 

The relation between the two was strangely interesting. 
Day and night they were inseparable. Because the father 
was deaf, the son gave all his attention to the sounds of the 
world ; his soul sat in his ears, ever awake, ever listening ; 
while such was his confidence in his father’s sight, that he 
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scarcely troubled himself to look where he set his feet. His 
expression also was peculiar, partly from this cfuse, mainly 
from a deeper. It was a far-away look, which a common 
glance would have taken to indicate that he was “not all 
there.” In a lowland parish he would have been regarded 
as little better than a gifted idiot ; in the mountains he was 
looked upon as a seer, one in communion with higher 
powers. Whether his people were of this opinion from 
being all fools together, and therefore unable to know a 
fool, or the lowland authorities would have been right in 
taking charge of him, let him who pleases judge or misjudge 
for himself. What his own thought of him came out in the 
name they gave him: “Rob of the Angels,” they called 
him. He was nearly a foot shorter than his father, and 
very thin. Some said he looked always cold; but I think 
that came of the wonderful peace on his face, like the quiet 
of a lake over which lies a thin mist. Never was stronger 
or fuller devotion manifested by son to father than by Rob 
of the Angels to Hector of the Stags. His filial love and 
faith were perfect. While they were together, he was in his 
own calm elysium; when they were apart, which was seldom 
for more than a few minutes, his spirit seemed always 
waiting. I believe his notions of God his father, and 
Hector his father, were strangely mingled—the more per- 
haps that the two fathers were equally silent. It would 
have been a valuable revelation to some theologians to sce 
in those two what /ove might mean. 

So gentle was Rob of the Angels, that all the women, 
down to the youngest maid-child, gave him a compassionate, 
mother-like love. He had lost his mother when he was an 
infant ; the father had brought him up with his own hand, 
and from the moment of his mother’s departure had scarce 
let him out of his sight ; but the whole woman-remnant of 
the clan was as a mother to the boy. And from, the first 
they had so talked to him of his mother, greatly no doubt 
through the feeling that from his father he could learn 
nothing of her, that now his mother seemed to him every- 
where: he could not see God; why should not his mother 
be there though he could not see her! No wonder the man 
was peaceful ! 

Many would be inclined to call the two but, poachers 
and vagabonds—vagabonds because they lived in houses 
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not quite made with hands, for they had several dwellings 
that yere mfostly caves—which yet they contrived to make 
warm and comfortable ; and poachers because they lived by 
the creatures which God scatters on his hills for his humans. 
Let those who inherit or purchase, avenge the breach of 
law; but let them not wonder when those who are dis- 
eta and sold,*cry out against the breach of higher 
aw | 

The land here had never, partly from the troubles 
besetting its owners, but more from their regard for the 
poor of the clan, been with any care preserved ; little notice 
was ever taken of what ganfe was killed, or who killed it. 
At the same time any wish of the chief with regard to the 
deer, of which Rob’s father for one knew every antlered 
head, was rigidly respected. As to the parts which became 
the property of others—the boundaries between were not 
very definite, and sale could ill change habits, especially 
where owners were but beginning to bestir themselves 
about the deer, or any of the wild animals called game. 
Hector and Rob led their life with untroubled conscience 
and easy mind. 

In a world of the devil, where the justification of exist- 
ence lay in money on the one side, and work for money on 
the other, there could be no justification of the existence of 
these men; but this world does not belong to the devil, 
though it may often seem as if it did, and father and son 
lived and enjoyed life, as in a manner so to a degree unin- 
telligible to him who, without his money and its consola- 
tions, would know himself in the hell he has not yet 
recognized. Neithe: of them could read or write; neither 
of them had a penny laid by for wet weather; neither of 
them would leave any memory beyond their generation ; 
the will of neither would be laid up in Doctors’ Commons ; 
neither @f the two would leave on record a single fact con- 
cerning one of the animals whose ways and habits they knew 
better than any other man in the highlands; that they were 
nothing, and worth nothing to anybody—even to them- 
selves, would have been the judgment of most strangers 
concerning them ; but God knew what a life of unspeakable 
pleasures it was that he had given them—a life the change 
from which to the life beyond would scarce be distracting : 
neither would find himself mush out of doors when he 
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died. To Rob of the Angels how could Abraham’ bosom 
fee] strange, accustomed to lie night after night, star-melted 
and soft-breathing, or snow-ghastly and howling, with his 
head on the bosom of Hector of the Stags—an Abraham 
who could as ill do without his Isaac, as his Isaac without 
him ! 

The father trusted his son’s hearing as implicitly as his 
own sight. When he saw a certain look come on his face, 
he would drop on the instant, and crouch as still as if he 
had ears and knew what noise was, watching Rob’s face for 
news of some sound wandering through the vast of the night. 

It seemed at times, howeVer, as if eithcr he was not 
quite deaf, or he had some gift that went toward compensa- 
tion. To all motion about him he was sensitive as no other 
man, Iam afraid to say from how far off the solid earth 
would convey to him the vibration of a stag’s footstep. Rob 
sometimes thought his cheek must feel the wind of a sound 
to which his ear was irresponsive. Beyond a doubt he was 
occasionally aware of the proximity of an animal, and knew 
what animal it was, of which Rob had no intimation. His 
being, corporeal and spiritu:1, seemed, to the ceaseless 
vibrations of the great globe, a very seismograph. Often 
would he make his sign to Rob to lay his ear on the ground 
and listen, when no indication had reached the latter. I 
suspect the exceptional development in him of some sense 
rudimentary in us all. 

He had the keenest cyes in Glenruadh, and was a dead 
shot. Even the chief was not his equal. Yet he never 
stalked a deer, never killed anything, for mere sport. I am 
not certain he never had, but for Rob of the Angels, he had 
the deep-rooted feeling of his chief in regard to the animals, 
What they wanted for food, they would kill; but it was not 
much they needed, for seldom can two men have lived on 
less, and they had positively not a greed of any kind bétween 
them. If their necessity was meal or potatoes, they would 
carry grouse or hares down the glen, or arrange with some 
farmer’s wife, perhaps Mrs. Macruadh herself, for the 
haunches of a doe; but they never killed from pleasure in 
kuling. Of creatures destructive to game they killed enough 
to do far more than make up for all the game they took; 
nnd for the skins of ermine and stoat and fox and’otter they 
eould always get money’s worth ; money itself they never 
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sought pr had. If the little birds be regarded as earning the 
fruit gnd s@ed they devour by the grubs and slugs they 
destroy, then Hector of the Stags and Rob of the Angels 
also thoroughly earned their food. 

When a trustworthy messenger was wanted, and Rob was 
within reach, he was sure to be employed. But not even 
then were his fath@r and he quite parted. Fbector would 
shoulder his gun, and follow in the track of his fleet-footed 
son till he met him returning. 

For what was life to Hector but to be with Rob! Was 
his Mary’s son to go about the world unattended! He had 
a yet stronger feeling than any of the clan that his son was 
not of the common race of mortals. ‘To Hector also, after 
their own fashion, would Rob of the Angels tell the tales 
that suggested the name his clanspeople gave him—wonder- 
ful tales of the high mountain-nights, the actors in them for 
the most part angels. Whether Rob believed he had inter- 
course with such beings, heard them speak, and saw them do 
the things he reported, I cannot tell: it may be that, like 
any other poet of good things, he but saw and believed the 
things his tales meant, the things with which he represented 
the angels as dealing, and concerning which he told their 
sayings. To the eyes of those who knew him, Rob seemed 
just the sort of person with whom the angels might be well 
pleased to hold converse : was he not simplicity itself, truth, 
generosity, helpfulness? Did he not, when a child, all but 
lose his life in the rescue of an idiot from the swollen burn ? 
Did he not, when a boy, fight a great golden eagle on its 
nest, thinking to deliver the lamb it had carried away? 
Knowing his father in want of a new bonnet, did not Rob 
with his bare hands seize an otter at the mouth of its hole, 
and carry it home, laughing merrily over the wounds it had 
given him? 

His yoice had in it a strangely peculiar tone, making it 
seem not of this world. Especially after he had been talking 
for some time, it would appear to come from far away, not 
from the lips of the man looking you in the face. 

It was wonderfyl with what solemnity of speech, and 
purity of form he would tell his tales. So much in solitude 
with his dumb father, his speech might well be unlike the 
speech of other men ; but whence the impression of cultiva- 
tion it produced ? 
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When the Christmas party broke up, most of the guests 
took the road toward the village, the chief an@ his brother 
accompanying them part of the way. Of these were Rob 
and his father, walking hand in hand, Hector looking straight 
before him, Rob gazing up into the heavens, as if holding 
counsel with the stars. 

“Are yqu seeing any angels, Rob ?’% asked a gentle girl 
of ten. 

“ Well, and I’m not sure,” answered Rob of the Angels. 

‘Sure you can tell whether you see anything !” 

“Oh, yes, I see! but it is not easy to tell what will be 
an angel and what will not. There’s so much all blue up 
there, it might be full of angels and none of us see one of 
them !” 

** Do tell us what you see, Rob, dear Rob,” said the girl. 

Well, and I will tell you. I think I sec many heads 
close together, talking.” 

*¢ And can you hear what they will be saying?” 

Some of it.” 

“Tell me, do tell me—some—just a little.” 

** Well then, they are saying, one to the other—not very 
plain, but I can hear—they are saying, ‘I wonder when 
people will be good! It would be so easy, if only they 
would mean it, and begin when they are little!’ That’s 
what they are saying as they look down on us walking 
along.” 

“That will be good advice, Rob!” said one of the 
women, 

“‘ And,” he resumed, “ they are saying now—at least that 
is what it sounds to me—‘I wish women were as good as 
they were when they were little girls !’” 

** Now I know they are not saying that!” remarked the 
woman. ‘“ How should the angels trouble themselves about 
us! Rob, dear, confess you are making it up, because the 
child would be asking you.” 

Rob made no answer, but some saw him smile a curious 
smile. Rob would never defend anything he had said, or 
dispute anything another said. After a moment or two, he 
spoke again. 

_ Shall I be telling you what I heard them saying to each 
other this last night of all?” he asked. 
' # Yes, do, do!” . 
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*¢ Ttewas upon Dorrachbeg ; and there were two of them. 
They were Sitting together in the moon—in the correi on 
the side of the hill over the village. I was lying in a 
bush near them, for I could not sleep, and came out, and 
the night was not cold. Now I would never be so bad- 
mannered as to listen where persons did not want me to 
hear.” . : 

‘What were they like, Rob, dear ?” interrupted the girl. 

“That does not matter much,” answered Rob; “but 
they were white, and their eyes not so white, but brighter ; 
for so many sad things go in at their eyes when they come 
down to the earth, that it makes them dark.” 

“How could they be brighter and darker both at 
once?” asked the girl, very pertinently. 

“T will tell you,” answered Rob. “The dark things 
that go in at their eyes, they have to burn them in the fire 
of faith; and it is the fire of that burning that makes their 
eyes bright ; it is the fire of their faith burning up the sad 
things they see.” 

“Oh, yes! I understand now!” said the girl, “And 
what were their clothes like, Rob ?” 

“ When you see the angels, you don’t think much about 
their clothes.” 

“ And what were they saying P ” 

“‘T spoke first—the moment I saw them, for I was not 
sure they knew that I was there. I said, ‘I am here, gentle- 
men.’ ‘ Yes, we know that,’ they answered. ‘Are you far 
from home, gentlemen?’ J asked, ‘It is all one for that,’ 
they answered. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘it is true, gentlemen, for 
you seem as much at home here on the side of Dorrachbeg, 
'as if it was a hill in paradise!’ ‘And how do you know it 
is not?’ said they. ‘Because I see people do upon it as 
,they would not in paradise,’ I answered. ‘Ah!’ said one 
of them, ¢the hill may be in paradise, and the people not! 
/But you cannot understand these things.’ ‘I think I do,’ 
\I said; ‘but surely, if you did let them know they were on 
;@ hill in paradise, they would not do as they do!’ ‘It 
would be no use telligg them,’ said he ; ‘ but, oh, how they 
spoil the house!’ ‘Are the red deer, and the hares, and 
‘the birds in paradise?’ I asked. ‘Certain sure!’ he 
answered... ‘Do they know it?’ said I. ‘No, it is not 
necessary for them ; but they will know it one day.’ ‘You 
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do not mind your little brother asking you questiens?’ I 
said. ‘Ask a hundred, if you will, little brother,’ he replied. 
‘Then tell me why you are down here to-night.’ My friend 
and I came out for a walk, and we thought we would look 
to see when the village down there will have to be reaped.’ 
‘What do you mean?’ I said. ‘You cannot see what we 
see,’ they answered ; ‘but a human plaéc is like a flower, or 
a field of corn, and grows ripe, or won't grow ripe, and then 
some of us up there have to sharpen our sickles.’ ‘What!’ 
said I, for a great fear came upon me, ‘they are not wicked 
people down there!’ ‘No, not very wicked, but slow and 
dull.’ Then I could say nothihg more for a while, and they 
did not speak either, but sat looking beforethem. ‘Can you 
go and come as you please?’ I asked at length. ‘ Yes, 
just as we are sent,’ they answered. ‘Would you not like 
better to goand come of yourselves, as my father and I do?’ 
I said. ‘No,’ answered both of them, and something in 
their one voice almost frightened me; ‘it is better than 
everything to go where we are sent. If we had to go and 
come at our own will, we should be miserable, for we do 
not love our own will.’ ‘Not love your own will?’ ‘No, 
not at all!’ ‘Why?’ ‘Because there is one—oh, ever so 
much better! When you and your father are quite good, 
you will not be left to go and come at your own will any 
more than we are.’ And I cried out, and said, ‘Oh, dear 
angel! you frighten me!’ And he said, ‘ That is because 
you are only a man, and not a——’ NowIam not sure 
of the word he said next; but I think it was CArdstian ; and 
I do not quite know what the word meant.” 

“Oh, Rob, dear! everybody knows that!” exclaimed 
the girl. 

But Rob said no more. 

While he was talking, Alister had come up behind him, 
with Annie of the shop, and he said— a 

“Rob, my friend, I know what you mean, and I want to 
hear the rest of it: what did the angels say next?” 

‘They said,” answered Rob, “—‘ Was it your will set 
you on this beautiful hill, with all thege things to love, with 
such air to breathe, such a father as you’ve got, and such 
grand deer about you?’ ‘No,’ I answered. ‘Then,’ said the 
angel, ‘there must be a better will than yours, for you would 
never have even thought of such things!’ ‘How could I, 
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when J wasn’t made?’ said I. ‘There it is!’ he returned, 
and said né more. I looked up, and the moon was shining, 
and there were no angels on the stone. But a little way off 
was my father, come out to see what had become of me.” 

“ Now did you really see and hear all that, Rob?” said 
Alister. 

Rob smiled ae beautiful smile—with something in it 
common people would call idiotic—stopped and turned, 
took the chief's hand, and carried it to his lips; but nota 
word more would he speak, and soon they came where the 
path of the two turned away over the hill. 

“Will you not come and slecp at our house?” said one 
of the company. 

But they made kindly excuse. 

“ The hill-side would miss us ; we arc expected home!” 
said Rob—and away they climbed to their hut, a hollow in 
a lime-stone rock, with a front wall of turf, there to sleep 
side by side till the morning came, or, as Rob would have 
said, ‘till the wind of the sun woke thei,” 

Rob of the Angels made songs, and would sing one 
sometimes ; but they were in Gaelic, and the more poetic a 
thing, the more inadequate at least, if not stupid is its 
translation, 

He had all the old legends of the country in his head, 
and many stories of ghosts and of the second sight. ‘These 
stories he would tell exactly as he had heard them, showing 
he believed every word of them; but with such of the 
legends as were plainly no other than poetic inventions, he 
would take what liberties he pleased—and they lost nothing 
by it; for he not only gave them touches of fresh interest, 
but sent glimmering through them hints of something 
higher, of which ordinary natures perceived nothing, while 
others were dimly aware of a loftier intent: according to 
his listeners was their hearing. In Rob’s stories, as in all 
the finer work of genius, a man would find as much as, and 
no more than, he was capable of. Ian’s opinion of Rob was 
even higher than Alister’s. 

“What do you. think, Ian, of the stories Rob of the 
Angels tells?” asked Alister, as they walked home, 

‘That the Lord has chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the mighty,” answered Ian. 

“Tut! Rob confounds nobody.” 
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‘“ He confounds me,” returned Ian, e 

“ Does he believes what he tells ?” : 

“ He believes all of it that is to be believed,” replied 
Jan. 

“You are as bad as he!” rejoined Alister. “ There is 
no telling, sometimes, what you mean !” 

“Tell mé this, Alister: can a thing he believed that is 
not true ?” 

“Yes, certainly !” 

“IT say, zo. Can you eat that which is not bread?” , 

‘‘T have seen a poor fellow gnawing a stick for hunger !” 
answered Alister. 

“Yes, gnawing! but gnawing is not eating. Did the 
poor fellow eat the stick ? That is just it! Many a man will 
gnaw at a lie all his life, and perish of want. I mean fe, of 
course, the real lie—a thing which is in its nature false. He 
may gnaw at it, he may even swallow it, but I deny that he 
can believe it. There is not that in it which can be believed ; 
at most it can but be supposed to be true. Belief is another 
thing. Truth is alone the corrclate of belief, just as air is 
for the lungs, just as form and colour are for the sight. A lie 
‘can no more be believed than carbonic acid can be breathed. 
It goes into the lungs, true, and a lic goes into the mind, 
‘but both kill; the one is not breathed’, the other is not 
believed. The thing that is not true cannot find its way to 
the home of faith ; if it could, it would be at once rejected 
with a loathing beyond utterance; to a pure soul, which 
alone can believe, nothing is so loathsome as a pretence of 
truth. A lie is a pretended truth. If there were no truth 
‘there could be no lic. As the devil upon God, the very 
being of a lie depends on that whose opposite and cnemy it 
is. But tell me, Alister, do you believe the parables of our 
Lord?” 

“With all my heart.” ' 

“‘ Was there any real person in our Lord’s mind when he 
‘told that one about the unjust judge ? ” 

“I do not suppose there was ; but there were doubtless 
‘many such.” 

“Many who would listen to a poor woman because she 
‘plagued them ?” 

“Well, it does not matter; what the story teaches is 
true, and that was what he wanted believed.” 
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“ Jaist so. The truth in the parables is what they mean, 
not what tRey say; and so it is, I think, with Rob of the 
Angels’ stories. He believes all that can be believed of 
them. At the same time, to a mind so simple, the spirit of 
God must have freer entrance than to ours—perhaps even 
teaches the man by what we call the man’s own words. 
His words may g8 before his ideas—his higher ideas at 
least—his ideas follow after his words, As the half-thoughts. 
pass through his mind—who can say how much generated 
by, himself, how much directly suggested by the eternal 
thought in which his spirit lives and breathes !—he drinks 
and is refreshed. I am confinced that nowhere so much as 
in the highest knowledge of all—what the people above 
count knowledge—will the fulfilment of the saying of our 
Lord, ‘Many first shall be last, and the last first,’ cause 
astonishment ; that a man who has been leader of the age’s. 
opinion, may be immeasurably behind another whom he 
would have shut up in a mad-house. Depend upon it,, 
things go on in the soul of that Rob of the Angels which 
the angels, whether they come to talk with him or not, 
would gladly look into. Of such as he the angels may 
one day be the pupils.” 

A silence followed. 

“Do you think the young ladies of the New House 
could understand Rob of the Angels, Ian?” at length 
asked Alister. 

“Not a bit. I tried the younger, and she is the best.— 
They could if they would wake up.” 

“You might say that of anybody!” 

“Yes; but there is this among other differences—that. 
some people do not wake up, because they want a new 
brain first, such as they will get when they die, perhaps ;. 
while others do not wake up, because their whole education 
has beeg a rocking of them to sleep. And there is this 
difference between the girls, that the one is full of herself, 
and the other is not. The one has a close, the other an 
open mind.” 

‘And yet,” said Alister, “if they heard you say so, the 
open mind would imagine itself the close, and the close 
never doubt it was the open!” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
AT THE NEW HOUSE. 


Tue ladies of the New House were not a little surprised 
the next day when, as they sat waiting their guests, the door 
of the drawing-room opened, and they saw the young high- 
landers enter in ordinary evening dress. The plough- 
driving laird himself looked to Christina very much like her 
patterns of Grosvenor-square. ‘ It was long since he had 
worn his dress-coat, and it was certainly a little small for 
his more fully developed frame, but he carried himself as 
straight as a rush, and was nowise embarrassed with hands 
or feet. His hands were brown and large, but they were 
well shaped, and not ashamed of themselves, being as clean 
as his heart. Out of his hazel eycs, looking in the candle- 
light nearly as dark as Mercy’s, went an occasional glance 
which an emergency might at once develop into a look of 
command. 

For Ian, he would have attracted attention anywhere, if 
only from his look of quiet wase/fness, and the invariable 
grace of the movement that broke his marked repose; but 
his entertainers would doubtless have honoured him more 
had they understood that his manner was just the same and 
himself as much at home in the grandest court of Europe. 

The elder ladies got on together pretty well. The 
widow of the chief tried to explain to her hostess the con- 
dition of the country and its people; the latter, though 
knowing little and caring less about relations beyond those 
of the family and social circle, nor feeling any purely human 
responsibility, was yet interested enough to be able to seem 
more interested than she was; while her sweet smilé and 
sweet manners were very pleasing to one who seldom now 
had the opportunity of meeting a woman so much on her 
own level. 

The gentlemen, too, were tolerably comfortable together. 
Both Alister and Ian had plenty of talk and anecdote. The 
latter pleased the ladies with descriptions of northern ways 
and dresses and manners—perhaps yet..more with what 
pleased the men also, tales of wolf- and bear-shooting. But 
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it seenfed add that, when the talk turned upon the home- 
shooting called sport, both Alister and Ian should sit in 
unsmiling silence. 

There was in Ian a certain playfulness, a subdued merri- 
ment, which made Mercy doubt her cars after his serious- 
ness of the night before. Life seemed to flash from him on 
all sides, occasionafly in a keen stroke of wit, oftener in a 
humorous presentation of things. His brother alone could 
see how he would check the witticism on his very lips lest 
it should hurt. It was in virtue of his tenderness toward 
everything that had life that he was able to give such narra- 
tives of what he had scen, guch descriptions of persons he 
had met. When he told a story, it was with such quiet 
participation, manifest in the gleam of his gray eyes, in the 
smile that hovered like the very soul of Psyche about his 
lips, that his hearers enjoyed the telling more than the tale. 
Even the chief listened with eagerness to every word that 
fell from his brother. 

The ladies took note that, while the manners of the 
laird and his mother were in a measure old-fashioned, those 
of Ian were of the latest : with social custom, in its flow of 
change, he secmed at home. [But his ease never for a 
rhoment degenerated into the free-and-easy, the dry rot of 
manners ; there was a stateliness in him that dominated the 
ease, and a courtesy that would not permit friendliness to 
fall into premature familiarity. He was at ease with his 
fellows because he respected them, .and courteous because 
he loved them. 

The ladies withdrew, and with their departure came the 
time that tests the man whether he be in truth a gentleman. 
In the presence of women the polish that is not revelation 
but concealment preserves itself only to vanish with them. 
How would not some women stand aghast to hear but a 
specfmen of the talk of their heroes at such a time ! 

It had been remarked throughout the dinner that the 
highlanders took no wine; but it was supposed they were 
reserving their powers. When they now passed decanter 
and bottle and jug without filling their glasses, it gave 
offence to the very soul of Mr. Peregrine Palmer. The 
bettered custom of the present day had not then made pro- 
gress enough to affect his table; he was not only fond of a 
glass of good wine, but had the ambition of the cellar 
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largely developed; he would fain be held a connaieseur in 
wines, and kept up a good stock of distinguislfed vintages, 
from which he had brought of such to Glenruadh as would 
best bear the carriage. Having no aspiration, there was 
room in him for any number of petty ambitions; and it 
vexed him not to reap the harvest of recognition. “ But of 
course,” het said to himself, “no higltlander understands 
anything but whisky !” 

a You don’t mean yow're a teetotalcr, Macruadh!” he 
said. Pp 
“‘No,” answered the chief; ‘I do not call myself one; 
but I never drink anything strong.” 

“Not on Christmas-day? Of course you make an 
exception at times; and if at any time, why not on the 
merriest day of the year? You are under no pledge!” 

“Tf that were a reason,” returned Alister, laughing, “it 
would rather be one for becoming pledged immediately.” 

“Well, you surprise me! And highlanders too! I 
thought better of all highlanders ; they have the reputation 
of good men at the bottle! You make me sorry to have 
brought my wine where it mects with no consideration.— 
Mr. Jan, you are a man of the world: you will not refuse 
to pledge me?” 

“‘T must, Mr. Palmer! The fact is, my brother and I 
have seen so much evil come of the drinking habits of the 
country, which always get worse in a time of depression, 
that we dare not give in to them. My father, who was 
clergyman of the parish before he became head of the clan, 
was of the same mind before us, and brought us up not to 
drink. ‘Throughout a whole Siberian winter I kept the rule.” 

‘And got frost-bitten for your pains ?” 

‘And found mysclf nothing the worse.” 

“It’s mighty good of you, no doubt!” said the host, 
with a curl of his shaven lip. a | 

“You can hardly call that good which does not involve 
any self-denial!” remarked Alister, 

“Well,” said Mr, Peregrine Palmer, ‘ what zs the world 
coming to? All the pith is leaking out of our young men. 
In another generation we shall have neither soldiers nor 
sailors nor statesmen !" 

“On what do you found such a sad conclusien?” ine 
quired Ian. 
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“Oa the growth of asceticism in the young men. 
Belieye me,“it is necessary to manhood that men when they 
are young should drink a little, gamble a little, and sow a 
few wild oats—as necessary as that a nation should found 
itself by the law of the strongest. How else can we look 
for the moderation to follow with responsibilities? The 
vices that are mor@ than excusable in the young, are very 
properly denied to the married man; the law for him is not 
the same as for the young man. I do not plead for license, 
you, see; but it will never do for young men to turn 
ascetics! Let the clergy do as they please; they are 
hardly to be counted men;e¢at least their calling is not a 
manly one! Depend upon it, young men who do not 
follow the dictates of nature—while they are young, I mean 
—will never make any mark in the world! ‘They dry up. 
like a nut, brain and all, and have ncither spirit, nor wit, 
nor force of any kind. Nature knows best! When I was 
a young man,—— ” 

‘Pray spare us confession, Mr. Palmer,” said Ian, ‘‘In 
our case your doctrine does not enter willing ears, and I 
should be sorry anything we might feel compelled to say,, 
should have the appearance of personality.” 

“Do you suppose I should heed anything you said?” 
cried the host, betraying the bad blood in his breeding. 
‘Ts it manners here to prevent a man from speaking his 
mind at his own table? I saya saint is nota man! A 
fellow that will neither look at a woman nor drink his glass, 
is not cut out for man’s work in the world!” 

Like a sledge-hammer came the fist of the laird on the 
table, that the crystal danced and rang. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, and rose in hugest indigna- 
tion. 

Tan laid his hand on his arm, and he sat down again, 

“There may be some misunderstanding, Alister,” said 
Tan, “between us and our host !—Pray, Mr. Palmer, let us. 
understand each other: do you believe God made woman 
to be the slave of man? Can you believe he ever made a 
woman that she might be dishonoured ?—that a man might 
caress and despise her?” 

“I know nothing about God’s intentions; all I say is, 
we must qbey the laws of our nature.” 

‘Is conscience ther not a law of our nature? Or is it 
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below the level of our instincts? Must not the lower laws 
be subject to the higher? It is a law—for eve broken, yet. 
eternal—that a man is his brother’s keeper: still more must 
he be his sister’s keeper. Therein is involved all civiliza- 
tion, all national as well as individual growth.” 

Mr. Peregrine Palmer smiled a contemptuous smile. 
The other Young men exchanged glarfces that seemed to 
say, “The governor knows what’s what !” 

“Such may be the popular feeling in this out-of-the-way 
spot,” said Mr. Peregrine Palmer, “and no doubt it is yery 
praiseworthy, but the world is not of your opinion, gentle- 
men,” : 

“The world has got to come to our opinion,” said the 
laird—at which the young men of the house broke intoa 
laugh. 
“May we join the ladies?” said Ian, rising. 

‘“‘ By all means,” answered the host, with a laugh meant 

to be good-humoured; “they are the fittest company for 
you.” 
As the brothers went up the stair, they heard their host 
again holding forth; but they would not have been much 
edified by the slight change of front he had made—to 
Impress on the young men the necessity of moderation in 
their pleasures. 

There are two opposite classes related by a like unbelief 
—those who will not believe in the existence of the good 
of which they have apprehended no approximate instance, 
and those who will not believe in the existence of similar 
evil. I tell the one class, there are men who would cast 
their very being from them rather than be such as they; 
and the other, that their shutting of their eyes is no potent 
reason for the shutting of my mouth, ‘here are multitudes 
delicate as they, who are compelled to meet evil face to 
face, and fight with it the sternest of battles: on their side 
may I be found! What the Lord knew and recognized, 
I will know and recognize too, be shocked who may. 
I spare them, however, any more of the talk at that dinner- 
table. Only let them take heed lest their refinement in- 
volve a very bad selfishness. Cursed be the evil thing, not 
ignored! Mrs, Palmer, sweet-smiled and clear-eyed, never 
showed the least indignation at her husband’s doctrines. 
I fear she was devoid of indignation on behalf of others. 
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Very faY*aresuch from understanding the ways of the all- 
pardorfing, all-punishing Father ! 

The three from the cottage were half-way home ere the 
gentlemen of the New House rose from their wine. Then 
first the mother sought an explanation of the carly departure 
they had suggested. . 

“Something went wrong, sons: what was it?” she said. 

*‘T don’t like the men, mother; nor does Ian,” answered 
Alister gloomily. 

Take care you are not unjust !” she replied. 

“You would not have liked Mr. Palmer’s doctrine any 
better than we did, mother.” 

“What was it?” 

“We would rather not tell you.” 

“Tt was not fit for a woman to hear.” 

“Then do not tell me. I trust you to defend women.” 

“In God’s name we will!” said Alister. 

‘“‘There is no occasion for an oath, Alister!” said his 
mother. 

* Alister meant it very solemnly !” said Ian, 

“Ves; but it was not necessary—lcast of all to me. 
The name of our Lord God should lie a precious jewel in 
the cabinet of our hearts, to be taken out only at great 
times, and with loving awe.” 

“JT shall be careful, mother,” answered Alister; “ but 
when things make me sorry, or glad, or angry, I always 
think of God first !” 

“YT understand you; but I fear taking the name of God 
in vain,” 

“Tt shall not be in vain, mother!” said the laird. 

“Must it be a breach with our new neighbours ?” asked 
the mother. 

“Tt will depend on them. The thing began because 
we wotild@ not drink with them.” 

“You did not make any remark?” 

“Not until our host’s remarks called for our reasons. 
By the way, I should like to know how the man made his 
money.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BROTHERS. 


Events, then, because of the deeper things whence they 
came, seemed sorely against any cordial approach of the old 
and the new houses of Glenruadh. But there was a sacred 
enemy within the stronghold of Mr. Peregrine Palmer, and 
that enemy forbade him to break with the young highlanders 
notwithstanding the downright mode in which they had 
expressed their difference with him: he felt, without know- 
ing it, ashamed of the things he had uttered; they were not 
such as he would wish proclaimed from the house-tops out 
of the midst of which rose heavenward the spire of the 
church he had built; neither did the fact that he would 
have no man be wicked on Sundays, make him feel quite , 
right in urging young men to their swing on other days. 

Christian and Sercombe could not but admire the 
Sstraightforwardness of the brothers; their conventionality 
could not prevent them from feeling the dignity with which 
they acted on their convictions. The quixotic young 
fellows ought not to be cut for their behaviour! They 
could not court their society, but would treat them with 
consideration! ‘Things could not well happen to bring 
them into much proximity ! 

What had taken place could not definitely influence the 
ideas, feelings, or opinions of the young ladies. Their 
father would sooner have had his hand cut off than any 

word said over that fuliginous dessert reach the ears of his 
daughters. Is it not an absolute damnation of certain evil 
principles, that many men would be flayed alive rather than 
let those they love know that they hold them? Byt see the 
selfishness of such men: each looks with scorn on the 
woman he has done his part to degrade, but not an impure 
breath must reach the ears of zs children! Another man’s 
he will send to the devil ! 

Mr, Palmer did, however, communicate something of 
the conversation to his wife; and although she had neither 
the spirit, nor the insight, nor the active purity, to tell him 
he was in the wrong, she did not like the young highlanders 
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the worge. She even thought it a pity the world should 
have been so made that they could not be in the right. 

It is wonderful how a bird of the air will carry a matter, 
and some vaguest impression of what had occurred alighted 
on the minds of the elder girls—possibly from hints sup- 
posed unintelligible, passing between Mr. Sercombe and 
Christian: somethirlg in the social opinions of the two 
highlanders made those opinions differ much from the 
opinions prevailing in society! Now even Mercy had not 
escaped some notion of things of which the air about her 
was full; and she felt the glow of a conscious attraction 
towards men—somehow, she did not know how—like old- 
fashioned knights errant in their relations to women. 

The attachment between the brothers was unusual both 
in kind and degree. Alister regarded Ian as his better self, 
through whom to rise above himself; Ian looked up to his 
brother as the head of the family, uniting in himself ail 
ancestral claims, the representative of an ordered and 
harmonious commonwealth. He saw in Alister virtues and 
powers he did not recognize in himself. His love blossomed 
into the deepcr devotion that he only had been sent to 
college: he was bound to share with his elder brother what 
he had learned. So Alister got more through Ian than he 
would have got at the best college in the world. For Ian 
was a born teacher, and found intensest delight, not in 
imparting knowledge—that is a comparatively poor thing 
~~but in leading a mind up to see what it was before in- 
capable of seeing. It was part of the same gift that he 
always knew when he had not succeeded. In Alister he 
found a wonderful docility—crossed indeed with a great 
pride, against which he fought sturdily. 

It is not a good sign of any age that it should find it 
hard to believe in such simplicity and purity as that of these 
young ‘men ; it is perhaps even a worse sign of our own that 
we should find it difficult to believe in such love between 
men. I am sure of this, that a man incapable of loving 
another man with hearty devotion, can not be capable of 
loving a woman as a woman ought to be loved. From each 
other these two kept positively nothing secret. 

Alister had a great love of music, which however had 
had little development except from the study of the violin, 
with the assistance of a certain poor enough performer in 
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the village, and what criticism his brother could afford him, 
who, not himself a player, had heard much* goodsmusic. 
But Alister was sorely hampered by the fact that his mother 
could not bear the sound of it. The late chief was one of 
the few clergymen who played the violin; and at the first 
wail of the old instrument in the hands of his son, his widow 
was seized‘with such a passion of weeping, that Alister took 
the utmost care she should never hear it again, always carry- 
ing it to some place too remote for the farthest-travelling 
tones to reach her. But this was not easy, for sound will 
travel very far among the hills. At times he would take it 
to the room behind Annie’§ shop, at times to the hut 
occupied by Hector of the Stags: there he would not 
excruciate his host at Icast, and Rob of the Angels would 
endure anything for his chief. The place which he most 
preferred was too distant to be often visited; but there, 
soon after Christmas, the brothers now resolved to have a 
day together, a long talk, and a conference with the violin. 
On a clear frosty morning in January they set out, provided 
for a night and two days. 

The place was upon an upland pasture-ground, yet in 
their possession: no farm was complete without a range in 
some high valley for the sheep and cattle in summer. On 
the north of this valley stood a bare hilltop, whose crest 
was a limestone rock, rising from the heather about twenty 
feet. Every summer they had spent weeks of their boy- 
hood with the shepherds, in the society of this hill, and one 
day discovered in its crest a shallow cave, to which there- 
after they often took their food, and the book they’ were 
reading together. There they read the English Ossian, 
troubled by no ignorant unbelief; and there they made 
Gaelic songs, in which Alister excelled, while Ian did better 
in English. 

When Ian was at home in the university-vacations, they 
were fonder than ever of going to the hill There Ian 
would pour out to Alister of the fullness of his gathered 
knowledge, and there and then they made their first 
acquaintance with Shakspere. Ian had bought some dozen 
of his plays, in smallest compass and cleanest type, at a 
penny a piece, and how they revelled in them the long 
summer evenings! Ian had bought also, in a small thick 
volume, the poems of Shelley: these gave them not only 
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large delight, but much to talk about, for they were quite 
capable of &ncountering his vague philosophy. Then they 
had their Euclid and Virgil—and even tried their mental 
teeth upon Dante, but found the Commedia without notes 
too hard a nut for them. Every fresh spring, Ian brought 
with him fresh books, and these they read in their cave. 
‘But I must not for%et the cave itself, which alsb shared in 
the progress of its troglodytes. 

The same week in which they first ate and read in it, 
they conceived and began to embody the idea of developing 
the hollow into a house. Foraging long ago in their father’s 
library for mental pabulum, they had come upon Belzoni’s 
quarto, and had read, with the avidity of imaginative boys, 
the tale of his discoveries, taking cspecial delight in his 
explorations of the tombs of the kings in the rocks of Beban 
el Malook: these it was that now suygested excavation. 

They found serviceable tools about the place at home, 
and the rock was not quite of the hardest. Not a summer, 
for the last seventeen years, had passed without a good deal 
being done, Alister working alone when Jan was away, and 
the cave had now assumed notable dimensions. It was 
called by the people wamh an ceann, the cave of the chief, 
and regarded as his country house. All around it was 
covered with snow throughout the winter and spring, and 
supplied little to the need of man beyond the blessed air, 
and a glorious vision of sea and land, mountain and valley, 
falling water, gleaming lake, and shadowy cliff. 

Crossing the wide space where so lately they had burned 
the heather that the sheep might have its young shoots in 
the spring, the brothers stood, and gazed around with 
delight. 

“There is nothing like this anywhere!” said Ian. 

‘Do you mean nothing so beautiful?” asked Alister. 

“Na@; 1 mean just what I say: there is nothing like it. 
I do not care a straw whether one scene be more or less 
beautiful than another; what I do care for is—its individual 
speech to my soul. I feel towards visions of nature as 
towards writers. If a book or a prospect produces in my 
mind a mood that no other produces, then I feel it individual, 
original, real, therefore precious. If a scene or a song play 
upon theeorgan of my heart as no other scene or song could, 
why should I ask at all whether it be beautiful? . A bare 
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hill may be more to me than a garden of Damascus, but I 
love them both. The first question as to any work ofart is 
whether it puts the willing soul into any mood at all peculiar; 
the second, what that mood is. It matters to me little by 
whom our Ossian was composed, and it matters nothing 
whoever may in his ignorance declare that there never was 
an Ossian ‘Any more than a Homer: here is a something 
that has power over my heart and soul, works upon them as 
not anything else does, I do not ask whether its power be 
great or small; it is enough that it 1s a peculiar power,-one 
by itself; that it puts my spiritual consciousness in a certain 
individual condition, such in character as nothing else can 
occasion. Either a man or a nation must have felt to make 
me so feel.” 

They were now climbing the last slope of the hill on 
whose top stood their playhouse, dearer now than in their 
boyhood. Alister occasionally went there for a few hours’ 
solitude, and Ian would write there for days at a time, but 
in general when they visited the place it was together. 
Alister unlocked the door and they entered. 

Unwilling to spend labour on the introductory, they had 
made the first chamber hardly larger than the room required 
for opening the door. Immediately within, another door 
opened into a room of about cight feet by twelve, with two 
small windows. Its hearth was a projection from the floor 
of the live stone; and there, all ready for lighting, was a 
large pile of peats. ‘The chimney went up through the rock, 
and had been the most difficult part of their undertaking. 
They had to work it much wider than was necessary for the 
smoke, and then to reduce its capacity with stone and lime. 
Now and then it smoked, but peat-smoke is sweet. 

The first thing after lighting the fire, was to fill their 
kettle, for which they had to take off the snow-lid of a small 
spring near at hand. Then they made a good meal of tea, 
mutton-ham, oatcakes and butter. The only seats in the 
room were a bench in each of two of the walls, and a chair 
on each side of the hearth, all of the live rock. 

From this opened two rooms more—one a bedroom, 
with a bed in the rock-wall, big enough for two. Dry 
heather stood thick between the mattress and the stone. 
The third room, of which they intended making a parlour, 
was not yet more than half excavated; and there, when 
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they had rested a while, they began to bore and chip at the 
stone, Their progress was slow, for the grain was close: 
never, even when the snow above was melting, had the 
least moisture come through. For a time they worked and 
talked: both talked better when using their hands. Then 
Alister stopped, and played while Ian went on; Ian stopped 
next, and read aload from a manuscript he kad brought, 
while his brother again worked. But first he gave Alister 
the history of what he was going to read. It was suggested, 
he said, by that strange poem of William Mayne’s, called 
“The Dead Man’s Moan,” founded on the silly notion that 
the man himself is buried, amd not merely his body. 


**T wish I were up to straught my banes, 
And diive frae my face the cauld, dead air ; 
I wish I were up, that the friendly rains 
Micht wash the dark mould fiae my tangled hair!” 


quoted Ian, and added, 

“T thought I should like to follow out the idea, and see 
what ought to come of it. I therefore supposed a person 
seized by something of the cataleptic kind, from which he 
comes to himself still in the body, but unable to hold com- 
munication with the outer world. He thinks therefore that 
he is dead and buried. Recovering from his first horror, 
he reflects that, as he did not make himself think and feel, 
nor can cease to think and feel if he would, there must be 
somewhere—and where but within himself?—the power by 
which he thinks and feels, a power whose care it must be, 
for it can belong to no other, to look after the creature he 
has made. Then comes to him the prayer of Job, ‘Oh that 
thou wouldst hide me in the grave till thy anger with me 
was past! Then wouldst thou desire to see again the work 
of thy hands, the creature thou hadst made! ‘Then wouldst 
thou call, and I would answer.’ So grandly is the man 
comfortell thereby, that he breaks out in a dumb song of 
triumph over death and the grave, As its last tone dies in 
him, a kiss falls upon his lips. It is the farewell of the 
earth ; the same moment he bursts the bonds and rises 
pa clouds of the body, and enters into the joy of his 

ord, 

Having thus prepared Alister to hear without having 
to think 4s well as attend, which is not good for poetry, 

M 
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Ian read his verses. I will “not trouble my reader with 
them ; I am sure he would not think so well of them 4s did 
Alister. What Ian desired was sympathy, not admiration, 
but from Alister he had both. 

Few men would care to hear.the talk of those two, for 
they had no interest in anything that did not belong to the 
reality of things. To them the things ntost men count real, 
were the merest phantasms. ‘They sought what would not 
merely last, but must go on growing. At strife with all 
their known selfishness, they were growing into strife with 

all the selfishness in them as yet unknown. There was for 
them no question of choice; chey must choose what wag 
true; they ss¢ choose life ; they must not walk in the way 
of death. 

They were very near to agreeing about everything they 
should ask. Few men are capable of understanding such 
love as theirs, of understanding the love of David and 
Jonathan, of Shakspere to W. H., of Tennyson and Hallam. 
Every such love, nevertheless, is a possession of the race ; 
what has once been is, in possibility to come, as well as in 
fact that has come. A solitary instance of anything great 
is enough to prove it human, yea necessary to humanity. 
I have wondered whether the man in whom such love is 
possible, may not spring of an altogether happy conjunction 
of male and female—a father and mother who not only 
loved each other, but were of the same mind in high things, 
of the same lofty aims in life, so that their progeny came of 
their true man-and-womanhood, If any unaccountable dis- 
ruption or discord of soul appear in a man, it is worth while 
to ask whether his father and mother were of one aspiration. 
Might not the fact that their marriage did not go deep 
enough, that father and mother were not of one mind, only 
of one body, serve to account for the rude results of some 
marriages of personable people? At the same time we 
must not forget the endless and unfathomable perpetuations 
of ancestry. But however these things may be, those two 
men, brothers born, were also brothers willed. 

They ceased quarrying, and returned to the outer room. 
Jan betook himself to drawing figures on one of the walls, 
with the intention of carving them in dipped relief. Alister 
proceeded to take their bedding from before the fire, and 
prepare for the night. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
THE PRINCESS. 


WHILE they were *thus busied, Ian, with his face to the 
wall, in the dim light of the candle by which he was making 
his first rough sketches, began the story of his flight from 
Ruesia. Long ere he ended, Alister came close behind 
him, and there stood, his bgsom heaving with emotion, his 
eyes burning with a dry fire. Jan was perfectly composed, 
his voice quiet and low. 

I will not give his tale in the first person; and will tell 
of it only as much as I think it necessary my reader should 
know. 

Having accepted a commission of the Czar, he was 
placed in a post of trust in the palace. 

In one apartment of it, lived an imperial princess, the 
burden of whose rank had not even the alleviation of 
society. Her disclosure of a sympathy with oppressed 
humanity had wakened a doubt as to her politics, and she 
was virtually a prisoner, restricted to a corner of the huge 
dwelling, and allowed to see hardly any but her women. 
Her father had fallen into disgrace before her, and her 
mother was dead of grief. All around her were spies, and 
love was nowhere. Gladly would she have yielded every 
rag of her rank, to breathe the air of freedom. To be a 
peasant girl on her father’s land, would be a life of rapture! 

She knew little of the solace books might have given 
her, With a mind capable of rapid development, she had 
been ill taught except in music; and that, alone, cannot 
do much for spiritual development; it cannot enable the 
longithge the aspiration it rouses, to understand itself; it 
cannot lead back to its own eternal source. 

She knew no one in whom to trust, or from whom to 
draw comfort; her confessor was a man of the world, 
incapable of leading her to any fountain of living water; 
she had no one to tell her of God and his fatherhood, the 
only and perfect refuge from the divine miseries of loneliness. 

_ A great corridor went from end to end of one of the 
wings of the palace, and from this corridor another passage 
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led toward the apartment of the princess, consisting ef some 
five or six rooms. At certain times of the dayfIan had to 
be at the beginning of the corridor, at the head of a huge 
stair with a spacious hall-like landing. Along the corridor 
few passed, for the attendants used a back stair and passages. 
As he sat in the recess of a large window, where stood a 
table and chair for his use, Ian one mofning heard a cry— 
whence, he never knew—and darted along the corridor, 
thinking assistance might be wanted. When about half- 
way down, he saw a lady enter, near the end of it, and cgme 
slowly along. He stood aside, respectfully waiting till she 
should pass. Hcr eyes were ‘on the ground, but as she 
came near she raised them. The sadness of them went to 
his heart, and his soul rushed into his. The princess, I 
imagine, had never before met such an expression, and 
misunderstood it. Lonely, rejected, too helpless even to 
hope, it seemed full of something she had all her life been 
longing for—a soul to be her refuge from the wind, her 
covert from the tempest, her shadow as of a great rock in 
the weary land where no one cared for her. She stood and 
gazcd at him. 

Tan at once perceived who she must be, and stood wait- 
ing for some expression of her pleasure. But she appeared 
fascinated ; her eyes remained on his, for they seemed to 
her to be promising help. Her fascination fascinated him, 
and for some moments they stood thus, regarding each 
other. Jan felt he must break the spell. It was her part 
to speak, his to obey, but he knew the danger of the 
smallest suspicion. If she was a princess and he but a 
soldier on guard, she was a woman and he was a man: he 
was there to protect her! “ How may I serve your imperial 
highness ?” he asked. She was silent yet a moment, then 
said, “Your name?” He gave it. “Your nation?” He 
stated it. ‘“‘When are you here?” He told her hjs hours. 
‘“‘T will see you again,” she said, and turned and went back. 

From that moment she loved him, and thought he loved 
her. But, though he would willingly have died for her, he 
did not love her as she thought. Alister wondered to hear 
him say so. At such a moment, and heart-free, Alister 
could no more have helped falling in love with her than he. 
could help opening his eyes when the light shone.on their 
lids, Ian, with a greater love for his kind than even Alister, 
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and with a tenderness for womankind altogether infinite, 
was fot ready to fall in love. Accessible indeed he was 
to the finest of Nature’s witcheries; ready for the response 
as of summer lightnings from opposing horizons; all aware 
of loveliest difference, of refuge and mysterious comple- 
ment; but he was not prone to fall in love. 

The princess, khowing the ways of the houSe, contrived 
to see him pretty often. He talked to her of the best he 
knew ; he did what he could to lighten her loneliness’ by 
finding her books and music; best of all, he persuaded her 
—without difficulty—to read the New Testament. In their 
few minutes of conference, he tried to show her the Master 
of men as he showed himself to his friends ; but their time 
together was always so short, and their anxiety for each 
other so great, seeing that discovery would be ruin to both, 
that they could not go far with anything. 

At length came an occasion when at parting they 
embraced. How it was Ian could not tell, He blamed 
himself much, but Alister thought it might not have been 
his fault. The same moment he was aware that he did not 
tove her and that he could not turn back. He was ready 
to do anything, everything in honour; yet felt false inasmuch 
as he had given her ground for believing that he felt towards 
her as he could not help seeing she felt towards him. Had 
it been in his power to order his own heart, he would have 
willed to love, and so would have loved her. But the 
princess doubted nothing, and the change that passed upon 
her was wonderful. The power of human love is next to 
the power of God’s love. Like a flower long repressed by 
cold, she blossomed so suddenly in the sunshine of her 
bliss, that Ian greatly dreaded the suspicion which the too 
evident alteration might arouse: the plain, ordinary-looking 
young woman with fine eyes, began to put on the robes of 
beauty. e A softest vapour of rose, the colour of the east 
when sundown sets it dreaming of sunrise, tinged her check; 
it grew round like that of a girl; and ere two months were 
gone, she looked years younger than her age. But Ian 
could never be absolutely open with her; while she, poor 
princess, happy in her ignorance of the shows of love, and 
absorbed in the joy of its great deliverance, jealoused 
nothing of restraint, nothing of lack, either in his words or 

in the caresses of which he was religiously sparing. He was 
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haunted by the dread of making her grieve who had already 
grieved so much, and was but just risen from thé deade 

One evening they met as usual in the twilight ; in five 
minutes the steps of the man would be heard coming to. 
light the lamps of the corridor, his guard would be over, 
and he must retire. Few words passed, but they parted 
with more of lingering tenderness than tisual, and the prin- 
cess put a little packet in his hand. The same night his 
only friend m the service entered his room hurriedly, and 
urged immediate flight: something had been, or was 
imagined to be discovered, through which his liberty, per- 
haps his life, was compromised ;* he must leave at once by a 
certain coach which would start in an hour: there was but 
just time to disguise him; he must make for a certain port 
on the Baltic, and there lie concealed until a chance of 
getting away turned up! 

Tan refused. He feared nothing, had done nothing to 
be ashamed of! What was it to him if they did take his 
life! he could die as well as another! Anxious about the 
princess, he persisted in his refusal, and the coach went 
without him. Every passenger in that coach was murdered. 
He saw afterward the signs of their fate in the snow. 

In the middle of the night, a company of men in masks 
entered his room, muffled his head, and hurried him into 
a Carriage, which drove rapidly away. 

When it stopped, he thought he had arrived at some 
prison, but soon found himself in another carriage, with two 
of the police. He could have escaped had he been sa 
minded, but he could do nothing for the princess, and 
did not care what became of him. Ata certain town his 
attendants left him, with the assurance that if he did not 
make haste out of the country, he would find they had not 
lost sight of him. 

But instead of obeying, he disguised himself, and «took 
his way to Moscow, where he had friends. Thence he 
wrote to his friend at St. Petersburg. Not many letters 
passed ere he learned that the princess was dead. She had 
been placed in closer confinement, her health gave way, and 
by a rapid decline she had gained her freedom. 

All the night through, not closing their cyes till the 
morning, the brothers, with many intervals of thoughtful 
silence, lay talking. 
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*% am glad to think,” said Alister, after one of these 
silences, “‘fou do not suffer so much, Ian, as if you had been 
downright in love with her.” 

‘‘T suffer far more,” answered Ian with a sigh; ‘‘and I 
ought to suffer more. It breaks my heart to think she had 
not so much from me as she thought she had.” 

They were onc® more silent. Alister was full of trouble 
for his brother. Ian at length spoke again. 

“‘ Alister,” he said, “I must tell you everything. I 
know the truth now. If I wronged her, she is having her 
revenge ! ” 

By his tone Alister seented through the darkness to see 
his sad smile. He was silent, and Alister waited. 

“She did not know much,” Ian resumed. “I thought 
at first she had nothing but good manners and a good 
heart ; but the moment the sun of another heart began to 
shine on her, the air of another’s thought to breathe upon 
her, the room of another soul to surround her, she began te 
grow; and what more could God intend or man desire ? 
As I told you, she grew beautiful, and what sign of life is 
equal to that!” 

“ But I want to know what you mean by her having her 
revenge on you?” said Alister. 

“ Whether I loved her then or not, and I believe I did, 
beyond a doubt I love her now. It needed only to be out 
of sight of her, and see other women beside the memory 
of her, to know that I loved her.—Alister, I fove her /” re- 
peated Ian with a strange exaltation. 

Oh, Ian!” groaned Alister ; “ how terrible for you !” 

“Alister, you dear fellow!” returned Ian, “can you 
understand no better than that? Do you not see I am 
happy nowP My trouble was that I did not love her—not 
that she loved me, but that I did not love her! Now we 
shalleloye each other for ever!” 

“ How do you know that, Ian?” 

“‘ By knowing that I love her. If I had not come to 
know that, I could not have said to myself I would love her 
for ever.” 

“But you can’t marry her, Ian! The Lord said there 
would be no marrying there |” 

“Did he say there would be no loving there, Alister? 
Most people seem to fancy he did, for how else could they 
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forget the dead as they do, and look so little for theireresur- 
rection? Few can be said really to believe in any hereafter 
worth believing in. How many go against the liking of the 
dead the moment they are gone—behave as if they were 
nowhere, and could never call them to account! Their 
plans do not recognize their existence ; the life beyond is no 
factor in thdir life here. If God has yiven me a hope 
altogether beyond anything I could have generated for 
myself, beyond all the likelihoods and fulfilments around 
me, what can I do but give him room to verify it—what but 
look onward! Some people’s bodies get so tired that they 
long for the rest of the grave ; it is my soul that gets tired, 
and I know the grave can give that no rest; I look for the 
rest of more life, more strength, more love. But God is not 
shut up in heaven, neither is there one law of life there and 
another here ; I desire more life here, and shall have it, for 
what is needful for this world is to be had in this world. In 
proportion as I become one with God, I shall have it, 
This world never did seem my home; I have never felt 
quite comfortable in it; I have yet to find, and shall find 
the perfect home I have not felt this world, even my 
mother’s bosom to be. Nature herself is not lovely enough 
to satisfy me. Nor can it be that I am beside myself, 
seeing I care only for the will of God, not for my own. 
For what is madness but two or more wills in one body? 
Does not the Bible itself tell us that we are pilgrims and 
strangers in the world, that here we have no abiding city? 
It is but a place to which we come to be made ready for 
another. Yet I am sure those who regard it as their home, 
are not half so well pleased with it as I. They are always 
grumbling at it. ‘What wretched weather!’ they say, 
‘What a cursed misfortune!’ they cry. ‘What abominable 
luck !’ they protest. Health is the first thing, they say, and 
cannot find it. They complain that their plans are thwarted, 
and when they succeed, that they do not yield the satisfac- 
tion they expected. Yet they mock at him who says he 
seeks a better country !—But I am keeping you awake, 
Alister ! I will talk no more! You must go to sleep !” 
“It is better than any slcep to hear you talk, Ian,” 
returned Alister. ‘‘ What a way you are ahead of me! Ido 
love this world! When I come to die, it will tear my heart 
¢o think that this cave which you and I have dug out 
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togethey, must pass into other hands! I love every foot of 
the earth th&t remains to us—every foot that has been taken 
from us. When I stand on the top of this rock, and breathe 
the air of this mountain, I bless God we have still a spot to 
call our own. It is quite a different thing from the love of 
mere land ; I could not feel the same toward any, however 
beautiful, that I hal but bought. This, our oWn old land, 
I feel as if I loved in something the same way as I love my 
mother. Often in the hot summer-days, lying on my face in 
thegrass, I have kissed the earth as if it were a live creature 
that could return my caresses! The long grass is a passion 
to me, and next to the grass I love the heather, not the 
growing corn. I am a fair farmer, I think, but I would 
rather see the land grow what it pleased, than pass into the 
hands of another. Place is to me sacred almost as body. 
There is at least something akin between the love we bear 
to the bodies of our friends, and that we bear to the place 
in which we were born and brought up.” 

‘That is all very true, Alister. I understand your feel- 
ing perfectly ; I have it mysclf. But we must be weaned, I 
say only weaned, from that kind of thing; we must not love 
the outside as if it were the inside! Everything comes that 
we may know the sender—of whom it is a symbol, that is, a 
far-off likeness of something in him; and to him it must 
lead us—the self-cxistent, true, original love, the making 
love. But I have fe't all you say. I used to lie in bed and 
Imagine the earth alive and carrying me on her back, till I 
fell asleep longing to see the face of my nurse. Once, the 
fancy turned into a dream. I will try to recall a sonnet I 
made the same night, before the dream came: it will help 
you to understand it. Iwas then about nineteen, I believe. 
I did not care for it enough to repeat it to you, and I fear 
we shall find it very bad.” 

Stopping often to recall and rearrange words and lines, 
Ian completed at last the following sonnet :— 


**She set me on my feet with steady hand, 
Among the crowding marvels on her face, 
Bidding me rise, and run a strong man’s race; 
Swathed me in circumstance’s swaddling band 3 
: Fed me with her own self; then bade me stand 
Wyself entire, —while she was but a place 
Hewn for my dwelling from the midst of space,— 
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A something better than 4er sea or land. e 
Nay, Earth ! thou bearest me upon thy backye 

Like a rough nurse, and I can almost feel 

A touch of kindness in thy hands of steel, 

Although I cannot see thy face, and track 

An onward purpose shining through its black, 
Instinct with piophecy of future weal. 


e €: 


“There! It is not much, is it?” 

“Tt is beautiful!” protested Alister. 

“Tt is worth nothing,” said Ian, ‘except between ,you 
and me—and that it will make you understand my dream. 
That I shall never forget. Whfen a dream does us good we 
don’t forget it. 

**T thought I was borne on the back of something great 
and strong—I could not tell what; it might be an elephant 
or a great cagle oralion. It went sweeping swiftly along, 
the wind of its flight roaring past me in a tempest. I began 
to grow frightened. Where could this creature of such 
awful speed be carrying me? I prayed to God to take care 
of me. The head of the creature turned to me, and I saw 
the face of a woman, grand and beautiful. Never with my 
open eyes have I seen such a face! And I knew it was the 
face of this earth, and that I had never seen it before 
because she carries us upon her back. When I woke, I 
knew that all the strangest things in life and history must 
cne day come together in a beautiful face of loving purpose, 
one of the faces of the living God. ‘The very mother of the 
Lord did not for a long time understand him, and only 
through sorrow came to see true glory. Alister, if we were 
right with God, we could sce the earth vanish and never 
heave a sigh; God, of whom it was but a shimmering revela- 
tion, would still be ours!” 

In the morning they fell asleep, and it was daylight, late 
in the winter, when Alister rose. He roused the fige, asleep 
all through the night, and prepared their breakfast of porridge 
and butter, tea, oat-cake, and mutton-ham. When it was 
nearly ready, he woke Jan, and when they had eaten, they 
read together a portion of the Bible, that they might not 
forget, and start the life of the day without trust in the 
life-causing God. 

“All that is not rooted in him,” Ian wouldesay, “alk 
hope or joy that docs not turn its face upward, is an 
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idolatrye Our prayers must rise that our thoughts may 
follow ghem.® 

The portion they read contained the saying of the Lord 
that we must forsake all and follow him if we would be his 
disciples. 

‘‘T am sometimes almost terrified,” said Ian, “at the 
scope of the demanfls made upon me, at the pérfection of 
the self-abandonment required of me; yet outside of such 
absoluteness can be no salvation. In God we live every 
commonplace as well as most exalted moment of our being. 
To trust in 47m when no need is pressing, when things seem 
going right of themselves, may be harder than when things 
seem going wrong. At no time is there any danger except 
in ourselves, and the only danger is of trusting in something 
else than the living God, and so getting, as it were, outside 
of God. Oh Alister, take care you do not love the land 
more than the will of God! Take care you do not love 
even your people more than the will of God.” 

They spent the day on thc hill-top, and as there was no 
sign of storm, remained till the dark night, when the moon 
came to light them home. 

“Perhaps when we are dead,” said Alister as they went, 
“we may be allowed to come here again sometimes! Only 
we shall not be able to quarry any further, and there is pain 
in looking on what cannot go on.” 

“It may be a special pleasure,” returned Ian, ‘‘in those 
new conditions, to look into such a changeless cabinet of 
the past. When we are one with our life, so that no prayer 
can be denied, there will be no end to the lovely possi- 
bilities.” 

«So I have the people I love, I think I could part with 
all things else, even the land!” said Alister. 

** Be sure we shall not have to part with ¢iem. We shall 
yet wadk, I think, with our father as of old, where the setting 
sun sent the shadows of the big horse-gowans that glowed 
in his red level rays, trooping eastward, as if they would go 
round the world to meet the sun that had banished them, 
and die in his glory; the wind of the twilight will again 
breathe about us like a thought of the living God haunting 
our goings, and watching to help us; the stars will yet call 
to us out of the great night, ‘Love and be fearless.’ ‘ Be 
independent {’ cries the world from its great Bible of the 
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Belly ;—says the Lord of men, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these tBings shall be 
added unto you.’ Our dependence is our eternity. We 
cannot live on bread alone; we need every word of God. 
We cannot live on air alonc; we nced an atmosphere of 
living souls. Should we be freer, Alister, if we were inde- 
pendent of each other? When I am %out in the world, my 
heart is always with mother and you. We must be con- 
stantly giving ourselves away, we must dwell in houses of 
infinite dependence, or sit alone in the waste of a gqdless 
universe.” 

It was a rough walk in the‘moonlight over the hills, but 
full of a rare delight. And while they walked the mother 
was waiting them, with the joy of St. John, of the Saviour, 
-of God himself in her heart, the joy of beholding how the 
men she loved loved each other. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE TWO PAIRS, 


THE next morning, on the way to the village, the brothers 
overtook Christina and Mercy, and they walked along 
together. 

The young men felt inclined to be the more friendly 
with the girls, that the men of their own family were so 
unworthy of them. A man who does not respect a woman 
because she is a woman, cannot have thorough respect for 
his own mother, protest as he pleases : he is incapable of it, 
and cannot know his own incapacity. Alas for girls in a 
family where the atmosphere of vile thinking, winnoawed by 
the carrion wings of degraded and degrading judgments, 
infolds them! One of the marvels of the world is, that, 
with such fathers and brothers, there are so few wicked 
women. ‘Type of the greater number stands Ophelia, poor, 
weak, and not very refined, yet honest, and, in all her 
poverty, immeasurably superior to father and brother. 

Christina’s condescension had by this time dwindled 
almost to the vanishing-point, and her talk was in conse- 
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quence more natural: the company, conversation, and whole 
atmosphere ef the young men, tended to wake in the girls 
what was best and sweetest. Reality appeals at once to the 
real, opens the way for a soul to emerge from the fog of 
the commonplace, the marsh of platitude, the Sahara of 
lies, into the colour and air of life. The better things 
of humanity often néed the sun of friendship td wile them 
out. <A girl, well-bred, tolerably clever, and with some 
genius of accommodation, will appear to a man possessed 
of a hundred faculties of which she knows nothing ; but his 
belief will help to rouse them in her. A young man will see 
an angel where those who lov® her best see only a nice girl ; 
but he sees not merely what she might be, but what one day 
she must be. 

Christina had been at first rather taken with the plough- 
man, but she turned her masked batteries now mainly on 
the soldier. During the dinner she had noted how entirely 
Tan was what she chose to call a man of the world; and it 
rendered him in her eyes more worthy of conquest. Besides, 
as elder sister, must she not protect the inexperienced 
Mercy ? 

What is this passion for subjugation? this hunger for 
homage? Is it of hell direct, or what is there in it of good 
to begin with? Apparently it takes possession of such 
women as have set up each herself for the object of her 
worship: she cannot then rest from the effort to bring as 
many as possible to worship at the same shrine; and to 
this -end will use means as descrving of the fire as any 
witchcraft. 

Christina stopped short with a little cry, and caught 
Tan’s arm. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she said, “but I cannot bear it a 
moment longer! Something in my boot hurts me so!” 

She lymped to the road-side, sat down, accepted the 
service of Ian to unlace her boot, and gave a sigh of relief 
when he pulled it off. He inverted and shook it, then 
searched and found a nail which must have hurt her severely. 

But how to get rid of the cruel projection! Ian’s 
slender hand could but just reach with its finger-tips the 
haunted spot. In vain he tried to knock it down against 
a stone pyt inside. Alister could suggest nothing. But 
Mistress Conal’s cottage was near: they might there find 
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something to help! Only Christina could not be left 
behind, and how was she to walk in a silk st6ckingtover a 
road frozen hard as glass? The chief would have carried 
her, but she would not let him. Ian therefore shod her 
with his Glengarry bonnet, tying it on with his handkerchief. 

There was much merriment over the extemporized shoe, 
mingled with apologetic gratitude ftom Christina, who, 
laughing at her poulticed foot, was yet not displeased at its 
contrast with the other. 

When the chief opened the door of the cottage, ¢here 
was no one to be seen within. The fire was burning hot 
and flameless ; a three-footed pot stood half in it; other 
sign of presence they saw none. As Alister stooped search- 
ing for some implement to serve their need, in shot a black 
cat, jumped over his back, and disappeared. The same 
instant they heard a groan, and then first discovered the old 
woman in bed, seemingly very ill. Ian went up to her. 

“What is the matter with you, Mistress Conal?” he 
asked, addressing her in English because of the ladies. 

But in reply she poured out a torrent of Gaclic, which 
seemed to the girls only grumbling, but was something 
stronger. Thereupon the chief went and spoke to her, but 
she was short and sullen with him. He left her to resume 
his search, 

“Let alone,” she cried. “When that nail Icaves her 
brog, it will be for your heart.” 

Tan sought to soothe her. 

“She will bring misery on you all!” she insisted. 

“You have a hammer somewhere, I know!” said Alister, 
as if he had not heard her. 

‘She shall be finding no help in my house!” answered 
the old woman in English. 

“Very well, Mistress Conal!” returned the chief; “the 
lady cannot walk home; I shall have to carry here” * 

**God forbid!” she cried. “Go and fetch a wheel- 
barrow.” 

‘“‘ Mistress Conal, there is nothing for it but carry her 
home in my arms !” 

“Give me the cursed brog then. I will draw the nail.” 

But the chief would not yield the boot; he went out 
and searched the hill-side until he found a smooth stone of 
suitable size, with which and a pair of tongs, he beat down 
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the nai Christina put on the boot, and they left the place. 
The qhief stuyed behind the rest for a moment, but the old 
woman would not even acknowledge his presence. 

‘What a rude old thing she is! This is how she always 
treats us!” said Christina. 

“Have you done anything to offend her?” asked Alister. 

“Not that we know of We can’t help*being low- 
landers !” 

‘She no doubt bears you a grudge,” said Ian, “for 
having what once belonged to us. I am sorry she is so 
unfriendly. It is not a common fault with our people.” 

“ Poor old thing! what does it matter!” said Christina. 

A woman’s hate was to her no more than the barking of 
a dog. 

They had not gone far, before the nail again asserted 
itself; it had been but partially subjugated. A consultation 
was held. It resulted in this, that Mercy and the chief 
went to fetch another pair of boots, while Ian remained 
with Christina, 

They seated themsclves on a stone by the roadside. 
The sun clouded over, a keen wind blew, and Christina 
shivered. There was nothing for it but go back to the 
cottage. The key was in the door. Jan turned it, and they 
went in. Certainly this time no one was there. The old 
woman so lately groaning on her bed had vanished. Ian 
made up the fire, and did what he could for his companion’s 
comfort. 

She was not pleased with the tone of his attentions, but 
the way she accepted them made her appear more pleased 
than Ian cared for, and he became colder and more polite. 
Piqued by his indifference, she took it nevertheless with a 
sweetness which belonged to her nature as God made it, 
not as she had spoiled it ; and even such a butterfly as she, 
felt the influence of a man like Ian, and could not help 
being more natural in his presence. His truth elicited what 
there was of hers; the true being drew to the surface what 
there was of true in the being that was not true. The 
Jonger she was in his company, the more she was pleased 
ae him, and the more annoyed with her failure in pleasing 
iim. 

It is generally more or less awkward when a young man 

* maiden between whom is no convergent rush of spiritual 
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currents, find themselves alone together. Jan was, one of 
the last to feel such awkwardness, but he thoyght hig com- 
panion felt it; he did his best, therefore, to make her forget 
herself and him, telling her story after story which she 
could not but find the more interesting that for the time she 
was quieted from self, and placed in the humbler and 
healthier position of receiving the influence of another. 
For one moment, as he was narrating a hair’s-breadth escape 
he had had from a company of Tartar soldiers by the 
friendliness of a young girl, the daughter of a Siberian 
convict, she found herself under the charm of a céftain 
potency of which he was himself altogether unconscious, 
but which had carried away hearts more indifferent than 
hers. 

In the meantime, Alister and Mercy were walking toward 
the New House, and, walking, were more comfortable than 
those that sat waiting. Mercy indeed had not much to 
say, but she was capable of asking a question worth answer- 
ing, and of understanding not a little. Thinking of her 
walk with Ian on Christmas day,— 

“Would you mind telling me something about your 
brother?” she said. 

“What would you like to know about him?” asked 
Alister. 

“ Anything you care to tell me,” she answered. 

Now there was nothing pleased Alister better than 
talking about Ian ; and he talked so that Mercy could not 
help feeling what a brother he must be himself; while on 
his part Alister was delighted with the girl who took such 
an interest in Ian: for Ian’s sake he began to love Mercy. 
He had never yet been what is called in love—had had 
little opportunity indeed of falling in love. His breeding 
had been that of a gentleman, and notwithstanding the 
sweetness and gentleness of the maidens of his clan, there 
were differences which had as yet proved sufficient co prevent 
the first approaches of love, though, once entertained, they 
might have added to the depth of it. At the same time it 
was by no means impossible for Alister to fall in love with 
even an uneducated girl—so-called ; neither would he, in 
that case, have felt any difficulty about marrying her; but 
the fatherly relation in which he stood toward his clan, had 

~ 1yather to prevent the thing. Many a youth falls ta 
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premature love-making, from the lack in his daily history of 
the wamanlytlement. Matrons in towns should be exhorted 
to make of their houses a refuge. Too many mothers are 
anxious for what they count the welfare of their own children, 
and care nothing for the children of other women! But 
can we wonder, when they will wallow in meannesses to 
save their own fron? poverty and health, and damn them 
into comfort and decay. 

Alister told Mercy how Ian and he used to spend their 
boyhood. He recounted some of their adventures in hunt- 
ing and herding and fishing, and even in going to and from 
school, a distance of five miles, in all weathers. Then he 
got upon the poetry of the people, their legends, their 
ballads and their songs; and at last came to the poetry of 
the country itself—the delights of following the plough, the 
whispers and gleams of nature, her endless appeal through 
every sense. The mere smell of the earth in a spring 
morning, he said, always made him praise God. 

“Everything we have,” he went on, “ must’ be shared 
with God. That is the notion of the Jewish thank-offering. 
Tan says the greatest word in the universe is ove; the next 
greatest, a//7. They are but the two ends of a word to us 
unknowable—God’s name for himself.” 

Mercy had read Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns, and they had 
been something to her; but most of the little poetry she 
had read was only platitude sweetened with sound; she had 
never read, certainly never understood a real poem. Who 
can tell what a nature may prove, after feeding on good food 
for a while? The queen bee is only a better fed working 
bee. Who can tell what it may prove when it has been 
ploughed with the plough of suffering, when the rains of 
sorrow, the frosts of pain, and the winds of poverty have 
moistened and swelled and dried its fallow clods ? 

* Mercy had not such a sweet temper as her sister, but 
she was not so selfish. She was readier to take offence, 
perhaps just because she was less self-satisfied. Before long 
they might change places. A little dew from the eternal 
fountain was falling upon them. Christina was beginning 
to be aware that a certain man, neither rich nor distinguished 
nor ambitious, had yet a real charm for her. Not that for 
a moment she would think seriously of such a man! That 
would be simply idiotic! But it would be very nice to have 
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a little innocent flirtation with him, or perhaps a “®latonic 
friendship !”—her phrase, not mine. What cSuld she have 
to with Plato, who, when she said JZ, was aware only of a 
neat bundle of foolish desires, not the God at her heart ! 

Mercy, on the other hand, was being drawn to the big, 
strong, childlike heart of the ‘chief. There is always, not- 
withstanding the gulf of unlikeness betiveen them, an appeal 
from the childish to the childlike. The childish is but 
the shadow of the childlike, and shadows are little like the 
things from which they fall. But to what save the heavenly 
shall the earthly appeal in its sore need, its widowhood, its. 
orphanage ? with what shall the childish take refuge but the 
childlike? to what shall ignorance cry but wisdom? Mercy 
felt no restraint with the chief as with Ian. His great, deep, 
yet refined and musical laugh, set her at ease. Ian’s smile, 
with its shimmering etcrnity, was no more than the moon 
on a rain-pool to Mercy. The moral health of the chief 
made an atmosphere of conscious safety around her. By 
the side of no other man had she ever felt so. With him 
she was at home, therefore happy. She was already grow- 
ing under his genial influence. Every being has such in- 
fluence who is not selfish. 

When Christina was re-shod, and they were leaving the 
cottage, Ian, happening to look behind him, spied the 
black cat perched on the edge of the chimney in 
the smoke. 

“Look at her,” he said, “ pretending innocence, when 
she has been watching you all the time!” 

Alister took up a stone. 

“Don’t hurt her,” said Ian, and he dropped it. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN CABRACH MOR. 


I HAVE already said that the young men had not done well 
as hunters. They had neither expcrience nor trustworthy 
attendance : none of the chief’s men would hunt. with them. 
They looked on them as intruders, and those who did not 
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share ir@their chief's dislike to useless killing, yet respected 
it, Neither Christian nor Sercombe had yet shot a single 
stag, and the time was drawing nigh when they must return, 
the one to Glasgow, the other to London. To have no 
proof of prowess to display was humbling to Sercombe ; he 
must show a stag’s head, or hide his own! Hg resolved, 
therefore, one of the hext moonlit nights, to stalk by himself 
a certain great, wide-horned stag, of whose habits he had 
received information. 

At Oxford, where Valentine made his acquaintance, 
Sercombe belonged to a fagt set, but had distinguished 
himself notwithstanding as an athlete He was a great 
favourite with a few, not the best of the set, and admired by 
many for his confidence, his stature, and his regular features. 
These latter wore, however, a self-assertion which of others 
made him much disliked: a mean thing in itself, it had the 
meanest origin—thce ability, namely, to spend money, for he 
was the favourite son of a nch banker in London. He 
knew nothing of the first business of life—self-restraint, had 
never denied himself anything, and but for social influences 
would, in manhood as infancy, have obeyed every impulse. 
Hie was one of the mcrest slaves in the universe, a slave in 
his very essence, for he counted wrong to others freedom 
for himself, and the rejection of the laws of his own being, 
liberty. The most righteous interference was insolence ; 
his likings were his rights, and any devil that could whisper 
him a desire, might do with him as he pleased. From such 
aman every true nature shrinks with involuntary recoil, and 
a sick sense of the inhuman. But I have said more of hina 
already than my history requires, and more than many a 
reader, partaking himself of his character to an unsuspected 
degree, will believe; for such men cannot know themselves. 
He had not yet in the cyes of the world disgraced himself: 
it takes*a good many disgraceful things to bring a rich man 
to outward disgrace. 

His sole attendant when shooting was a clever vagabond 
lad belonging to nowhere in particular, and living by any 
crook except the shepherd’s. From him he heard of the 
great stag, and the spots which in the valleys he frequented, 
often scraping away the snow with his feet to get at the 
grass. Heedid not inform him that the animal was a 
special favourite with the chief of Clanruadh, or that the 
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clan looked upon him as their live symbol, the very *stag 
represented as crest to the chief’s coat of arm& It was the 
same Nancy had reported to her master as eating grass on 
the burn-side in the moonlight. Christian and Sercombe 
had stalked him day after day, but without success. And 
now, with one poor remaining hope, the latter had determined 
to stalk him at night. To despoil him &f his life, his glorious 
rush over the mountain side, his plunge into the valley, and 
fierce strain up the opposing hill; to see that ideal of 
strength, suppleness, and joyous flight, lie nerveless and 
flaccid at his feet; to be able to call the thicket-like antlers 
of the splendid animal his own, was for the time the one 
ambition of Hilary Sercombe; for he was of the brood, of 
Mephistopheles, the child of darkness, whose delight lies in 
undoing what God has done—the nearest that any evil 
power can come to creating. 

There was, however, a reason for the failure of the young 
hunters beyond lack of skill and what they called their ill- 
luck. Hector of the Stags was awake ; his keen, everywhere- 
roving eyes were upon them, seconded by the keen, all- 
hearkening ears of Rob of the Angels. They had discovered 
that the two men had set their hearts on the big stag, an 
cabrach mor by right of excellence, and every time they 
were out after him, Hector too was out with his spy-glass, 
the gift of an old sea-faring friend, searching the billowy 
hills. While the southrons would be toiling along to get 
the wind of him unseen, for the old stag’s eyes were as keen 
as his velvety nose, the father and son would be lying, 
perhaps close at hand, perhaps far away on some hillside of 
another valley, watching now the hunters, now the stag. 
For love of the Macruadh, and for love of the stag, they had 
constituted themselves his guardians. Again and again, 
when one of them thought he was going to have a splendid 
chance—perhaps just as, having rcached a rock to which he 
had been making his weary way over stones and bogs like 
Satan through chaos, and raised himself with weary slowness, 
he peeped at last over the top, and lo, there he was, well 
within range, quietly feeding, nought between the great 
pumping of his big joyous heart and the hot bullet but the 
brown skin behind his left shoulder !—a distant shot would 
forestall the nigh one, a shot for life, not death, and the 
stag, knowing instantly by wondrous combination of sense 
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and’ judgment in what quarter lay the danger, would, 
withott oncé looking round, measure straight a hundred 
yards of hillocks and rocks between the sight-taking and the 
pulling of the trigger. Another time it would be no shot, 
but the bark of a dog, the cry of a moorfowl, or a signal from 
watching hind that started him ; for the creatures understand 
each the other’s cries, and when an animal sees one of any 
sort on the watch to warn covey or herd or flock of its own 
kind, it will itself keep no watch, but feed in security. To 
Christian and Sercombe it seemed as if all the life in the 
glen were in conspiracy to frystrate their hearts’ desire ; and 
the latter at least grew ever the more determined to kill the 
great stag: he had begun to hate him. 

The sounds that warned the stag were by no means 
always what they seemed, those of other wild animals; they 
were often but imitations by Rob of the Angels. I fear the 
animal grew somewhat bolder and less careful from the 
assurance thus given him that he was watched over, and 
cultivated a little nonchalance. Not a moment, however, 
did he neglect any warning from quarter soever, but frona 
peaceful feeder was instantaneously wind-like fleér, his great 
horns thrown back over his shoulders, and his four legs just 
touching the ground with clastic hoof, or tucking themselves 
almost out of sight as he skipped rather than leaped over 
rock and gully, stone and bush—whatever lay betwixt him 
and larger room. Great joy it was to his two guardians to 
see him, and great game to watch the motions of his 
discomfited enemies. For the sake of an cabrach mor 
Hector and Rob would go hungry for hours. But they 
never imagined the luxurious Sasunnach, incapable, as they 
thought, of hardship or sustained fatigue, would turn from 
his warm bed to stalk the lordly animal betwixt snow and 
moon. 

One night, Hector of the Stags found he could not sleep. 
It was not for cold, for the night was for the season a mild 
one. The snow indeed lay deep around their dwelling, but 
they owed not a little of its warmth to the snow. It drifted 
up all about it, and kept off the terrible winds that swept 
along the side of the hill, like sharp swift scythes of death. 
They were in the largest and most comfortable of their huts 
—-a deepish hollow in the limestone rock, lined with turf, 
and with wattles filled in with heather, the tops outward ; its 
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front a thick wall of turf, with a tolerable door of deals It 
was indeed so snug as to be far from airy. Here they kept 
what little store of anything they had—some dried fish and 
venison ; a barrel of oat-meal, seldom filled full; a few skins 
of wild creatures, and powder, ball, and shot. 

After many fruitless attempts to catch the still fleeting 
vapour sleep, raising himself at last dn his elbow, Hector 
found that Rob was not by his side. 

He too had been unable to sleep, and at last discovered 
that he was uneasy about something—what, he could not 
tell, He rose and went out.. The moon was shining very 
clear, and as there was much snow, the night, if not so 
bright as day, was yet brighter than many a day. The 
moon, the snow, the mountains, all dreaming awake, seemed 
to Rob the same as usual; but presently he fancied the 
hillside opposite had come nearer than usual: there must be 
a reason for that! He searched every yard of it with keenest 
gaze, but saw nothing. 

They were high above Glenruadh, and commanded parts 
of it: late though it was, Rob thought he saw some light 
from the New House, which itself he could not see, reflected 
from some shadowed evergreen in the shrubbcry. He was 
thinking some one might be ill, and he ought to run down 
and see whether a messenger was wanted, when his father 
joined him. He had brought his telescope, and immediately 
began to sweep the moonlight on the opposite hill. Ina 
moment he touched Rob on the shoulder, and handed him 
the telescope, pointing with it. Rob looked and sawa dark 
speck on the snow, moving along the hillside. It was 
the big stag. Now and then he would stop to snuff and 
search for a mouthful, but was evidently making for one of 
Ris feeding-places—most likely that by the burn on the 
ehief’s land. The light! could it imply danger? He had 
heard the young men were going to leave: were they about 
to attempt a last assault on the glory of the glen? He 
pointed out to his father the dim light in the shadow of the 
house. Hector turned his telescope thitherward, imme- 
diately gave the glass to Rob, went into the hut, and came 
out again with his gun. 

They had not gone far when they lost sight of the stag, 
but they held on towards the castle. At every point whence ° 
a peep could be had in the direction of the house, they 
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halted f& reconnoitre: if enemies were abroad, they must, if 
possible, get 4nd keep sight of them. They did not stop for 
more than a glance, however, but made for the valley as fast 
as they could walk: the noise of running feet would, on such 
a still night, be heard too far. The whole way, without 
sound uttered, father and son kept interchanging ideas on 
the matter. . ; 

From thorough acquaintance with the habits of the 
animal, they were pretty certain he was on his way to the 
haunt aforementioned : if he got there, he would be safe; 
it was the chief’s ground, and no one would dare touch him. 
But he was not yet upon it, and was in danger ; while, if he 
should leave the spot in any westward direction, he would 
almost at once be out of sanctuary! If they found him 
therefore at his usual feed, and danger threatening, they must 
scare him eastward ; if no peril seemed at hand, they would 
watch him a while, that he might feed in safety. Swift and 
all but soundless on their quiet brogs they paced along: to 
startle the deer while the hunter was far off, might be to drive 
him within range of his shot. 

They reached the root of the spur, and approached the 
castle ; immediately beyond that, they would be in sight of 
the feeding ground. But they were yet behind it when Rob 
of the Angels bounded forward in terror at the sound of a 
gun. His father, however, who was in front, was off before 
him. Neither hearing anything, nor seeing Rob, he knew 
that a shot had been fired, and, caution being now useless, 
‘was in a moment at full speed. The smoke of the shot hung 
white in the moonlight over the end of the ridge. No red 
bulk shadowed the green pasture, no thicket of horns went 
shaking abou: over the sod. No lord of creation, but an 
enemy of life, stood regarding his work, a tumbled heap of 
death, yet saying to himself, like God when he made the 
world, “* [t is good.” The noble creature lay disformed on 
the grass ; shot through the heart he had leaped high in the 
air, fallen with his head under him, and broken his neck, 

Rage filled the heart of Hector of the Stags. He could 
not curse, but he gave a roar like a wild beast, and raised his 
gun. But Rob of the Angels caught it ere it reached his 
shoulder. He yielded it, and, with another roar like a lion, 
bounded bare-handed upon the enemy. He took the descent 
in three leaps, and the burn in one. It was not merely that 
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the enemy had killed az cabrach mor, the great stagfof their 
love; he had killed him on the chief’s own laral! under the 
very eyes of the man whose business it was to watch over 
him! It was an offence unpardonable ! an insult as well as 
a wrong to his chief! In the fierce majesty of righteous 
wrath he threw himself on the poacher. Sercombe met him 
with a bloW straight from the shoulder,‘and he dropped. 

Rob of the Angels, close behind him, threw down the 
gun. The devil all but got into Rob of the Angels. His 
knife flashed pale in the moonlight, and he darted oy the 
Sasunnach. It would then have gone ill with the bigger 
man, for Rob was lithe as a Snake, swift not only to parry 
and dodge but to strike; he could not have reached the 
body of his antagonist, but Sercombe’s arm would have had 
at least one terrible gash from his skeaz-dhu, sharp as a razor, 
had not, at the moment, from the top of the ridge come the 
stern voice of the chief. Rob’s knife, like Excalibur from 
the hand of Sir Bedivere, “ made lightnings in the splendour 
of the moon,” as he threw it from him, and himself down by 
his father. ‘Then Hector came to himself and rose. Rob 
rose also; and his father, trembling with excitement, stood 
grasping his arm, for he saw the stalwart form of his chief 
on the ridge above them. Alister had been waked by the 
gun, and at the roar of his friend Hector, sprang from his 
bed. When he saw his beloved stag dead on his pasture, 
he came down the ridge like an avalanche. 

Sercombe stood on his defence, wondering what devil 
was to pay, but beginning to think he might be in some 
wrong box. He had taken no trouble to understand the 
boundaries between Mr. Peregrine Palmer’s land and that of 
the chief, and had imagined himself safe on the south side 
of the big burn. 

Alister gazed speechless for a moment on the slaughtered 
stag, and heaved a great sigh. ~o 

“Mr. Sercombe,” he said, “I would rather you had shot 
my best horse! Are you aware, sir, that you are a poacher?” 

‘‘T had supposed the appellation inapplicable to a gentle- 
man !” answered Sercombe, with entire coolness. ‘‘ But by 
all means take me before a magistrate.” 

‘Vou are before a magistrate.” 

«‘ All I have to answer then is, that I should not have 
shot the animal had I not believed myself within my rights.” 
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«Om that point, and on this very ground, I instructed 
you rayself !é’ said the chief. 

**T misunderstood you.” 

“ Say rather you had not the courtesy to heed what I told 
you—had not faith enough to take the word of a gentleman! 
And for this my poor stag has suffered!” 

He stood for sorfe moments in conflict with Kimself, then 
quietly resumed. 

“Of course, Mr. Sercombe, I have no intention of push- 
ing ghe matter!” he said. 

“T should hope not!” .returned Sercombe scornfully. 
‘‘T will pay whatever you choose to set on the brute.” 

It would be hard to say which was less agreeable to the 
chief—to have his stag called a brute, or be offered blood- 
money for him. 

“Stag Ruadh priced like a bullock!” he said, with a 
slow smile, full of sadness; ‘‘—the pride of every child in 
the strath! Not a gentleman in the county would have’ shot 
Clanruadh’s deer !” 

Sercombe was by this time feeling uncomfortable, and it 
made him angry. He muttered something about superstition. 

“He was taken when a calf,” the chief went on, “ and 
given to a great-aunt of mine. But when he grew up, he took 
to the hills again, and was known by his silver collar till he 
managed to rid himself of it. He shall be buried where he 
lies, and his monument shall tell how the stranger Sasunnach 
served the stag of Clanruadh !” 

Why the deuce didn’t you keep the precious monster in 
a paddock, and let people know him for a tame animal?” 
sneered Sercombe. 

‘*My poor Ruadh!” said the chief; ‘he was no tame 
animal! He as well as I would have preferred the death 
you have given him to such a fate. He lived while he lived! 
I thank qu for his immediate transit. Shot right through the 
heart! Had you maimed him I should have been angrier.” 

Sercombe felt flattered, and, attributing the chief’s gentle- 
ness to a desire to please him, began to condescend. 

“Well, come now, Macruadh !” he began ; but the chief 
turned from him. 

Hector stood with his arm on Rob’s shoulder, and the 
tears rolling down his cheeks. He would not have wept but. 
that the sobs of his son shook him. 
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“Rob of the Angels,” Alister said in their mother4ongue, 
*‘yvou must make an apology to the Sasunnach gentleman for 
drawing the knife on him. That was wrong, if he had killed 
all the deer on Benruadh.” 

“Tt was not for that, Macruadh,” answered Rob of the 
Angels. “It was because he struck my father, and laid a 
better man than himself on the grass.” ¢ 

The chief turned to the Englishman. 

“ Did the old man strike you, Mr. Sercombe ?” 

‘No, by Jove! I took a little care of that! If he had, 
I would have broken every bone in his body !” 

“ Why did you strike him then?” 

** Because he rushed at me.” 

‘‘Tt was his duty to capture a poacher !——But you did not 
know he was decaf and dumb!” Alister added, as some 
excuse. 

“The deaf makes no difference!” protested Rob. 
“Hector of the Stags does not fight with his hands like 
a woman !” 

‘‘ Well, what’s done is done!” laughed Sercombe. “ It 
wasn’t a bad shot anyhow !” 

“You have little to plume yourself upon, Mr. Sercombe !” 
said the chief. ‘You are a good shot, but you need not 
have been so frightencd at an old man as to knock him 
down !” 

“Come, come, Macruadh! enough’s enough! It’s time 
to drop this!” returned Sercombe. “I can’t stand much 
more of it !—Take ten pounds for the head !—Come !” 

The chief made one great stride towards him, but turned 
away, and said, 

“Come along, Rob! Tell your father you must not go 
up the hill again to-night.” 

“No, sir,” answered Rob; “there’s nothing now to 
go up the hill for! Poor old Ruadh! God, rest his 
soul !” 

“Amen!” responded the chief; ‘ but say rather, ‘God 
give him room to run !’” 

‘Amen! It is better.—But,” added Rob, “we must 
watch by the body. The foxes and hooded crows are 
gathering already—I hear them on the hills; and I sawa 
sea-eagle as white as silver yesterday! We cannot leave 
Ruadh till he is under God’s plaid!” 
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e*Bhen one of you come and fetch food and fire,” said 
the chief. & I will be with you early.” 
Father and son communicated in silence, and Rob aent 
with the chief. 
“They worship the stag, these peasants, as the old 
Egyptians the bull!” said Sercombe to himself, walking 
home full of contempt. ‘ 


¢ 
CHAPTER XXV. 
THE STAG’S HEAD. 


ALISTER went straight to his brother’s room, his heart burst- 
ing with indignation. It was some time before Ian could 
get the story from him in plain consecution; every other 
moment he would diverge into fierce denunciations. 

**Hadn’t you better tell your master what has hap- 
pened?” at length said Ian. “He ought to know why 
you curse one of your fellows so bitterly.” 

Alister was dumb. For a moment he looked aghast. 

“Tan!” he said: “You think he wants to be told any- 
thing? I always thought you believed in his divinity !” 

“Ah!” returned Ian, “but do you? How am I to 
imagine it, when you go on like that in his hearing? Is it 
so you acknowledge his presence P” 

“Oh, Ian! you don’t know how it tortures me to think 
of that interloper, the low brute, killing the big stag, the 
Macruadh stag—-and on my land too! I feel as if I could 
tear him in pieces. But for Az I would have killed him 
on the spot! It zs hard if I may not let off my rage even 
to you !® 

“Let it off to Adz, Alister ; he will give you fairer play 
than your small brother; he understands you better than I.” 

“ But I could not let it off to him that way !” 

_ “Then that is not a good way. The justice that, even 
In Imagination, would tear and destroy and avenge, may be 
justice, but it is devil’s justice, Come, begin now, and tell 
me all quietly—as if you had read it in a book.” 

“Word for word, then, with all the imprecations !” | 
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returned Alister, a little cooler; and Ian was s6on*in 
possession of the story. e : 

*‘ Vow what do you think, Ian?” said the chief, ending 
a recital true to the very letter, and in a measure calm, but 
at various points revealing, by the mcrest dip of the surface, 
the boiling of the floods beneath. 

“Vou miust send him the head, Alister,” answered Ian. 

*¢ Send—what—who—I don’t understand you, Ian!” 
returned the chief, bewildered. 

‘© Oh, well, never mind!” said Ian. “You will think 
of it presently !” P 

And therewith he turned his face to the wall, as if he 
would go to sleep. 

It had been a thing understood betwixt the brothers, 
and that from so far back in the golden haze of childhood 
that the beginning of it was out of sight, that, the moment 
one of them turned his back, not a word more was to be 
said, until he who thus dropped the subject, chose to resume 
it; to break this unspoken compact would have becn to 
break one of the strands in the ancient bond of their most 
fast brotherhood. Alister therefore went at once to his 
room, leaving Ian loving him hard, and praying for him 
with his face to the wall. He went as one knowing well 
the storm he was about to encounter, but never before had 
he had such a storm to mect. 

He closed the door, and sat down on the side of his 
bed like one stunned. He did not doubt, yet could herdly 
allow he believed, that Ian, his oracle, had in verity told 
him to send the antlers of his cabrach mor, the late live type 
of his ancient crest, the pride of Clanruadh, to the vile 
fellow of a Sasunnach who had sent out into the deep the 
joyous soul of the fierce, bare mountains. 

There were rushings to and fro in the spirit of Alister, 
wild and terrible, even as those in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. He never closed his eyes, but fought with him- 
self all the night, until the morning broke. Could this 
thing be indeed his duty? And if not his duty, was he 
called to do it from mere bravado of goodness? How 
frightfully would not such an action be misunderstood by 
such aman! What could he take it for but a mean curry- 
ing of favour with him! Why should he move to please 
such a fellow! Ian was too hard upon him! The more 
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he *yiefded, the more Ian demanded! Every time it was 
somePhing Warder than the last! And why did he turn his 
face to the wall? Was he not fit to be argued with! Was 
he one that would not listen to reason! He had never 
known Ian ungenerous till now! 

But all the time there lay at his door a thing calling out 
to be done! The*thing he did not like was’ a/ways the 
thing he had to do! he grumbled ; but this thing he hated 
doing! It was abominable! What! send the grand head, 
witl, its horns spread wide like a half-moon, and leaning 
like oaks from a precipice—gend it to the man that made it 
a dead thing! Never! It must not be left behind! It 
must go to the grave with the fleet limbs! and over it 
should rise a monument, at sight of which every friendly 
highlandman would say, euch an cabrach mor de Clan- 
vuadh / What a mockery of fate to be exposed for ever to 
the vulgar Cockney gaze, the trophy of a fool, whose boast 
was to kill! Such a noble beast! Suchameanman! To 
mutilate his remains for the pride of the wretch who killed 
him! It was too horrible ! 

He thought and thought—until at last he lay powerless 
to think any more. But it is not always the devil that 
enters in when a man ceases to think. God forbid! The 
cessation of thought gives opportunity for setting the true 
soul thinking from another quarter. Suddenly Alister 
remembered a conversation he had had with lan a day or 
two before. He had been saying to Ian that he could not 
understand what Jesus meant when he said, ‘* Whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also ;” and was dissatisfied with the way Jan had answered 
him. “ You must explain it to yourself,” Ian said. He 
replied, ‘‘ If I could do that, I should not have to ask you.” 
‘‘‘Yhere are many things,” Ian rejoined, “—arithmetic Is 
one—*that can be understood only in the doing of them.” 
“But how can I do a thing without understanding it P” 
objected Alister. “When you have an opportunity of 
doing this very thing,” said lan, “do it, and see what will 
follow!” At the time he thought Ian was refusing to come 
to the point, and was annoyingly indefinite and illogical ; 
but now it struck him that here was the opportunity of 
which heehad spoken. 


“T see!” he said to himself “It is not want of under- 
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standing that is in the way now! A thing cannot, look 
hateful and reasonable at the same moment! This may be 
just the sort of thing Jesus meant! Even if I be in the right, 
I have a right to yield my right—and to Aim I will yield it. 
That was why Ian turned his face to the wall: he wanted 
me to discover that here was my opportynity! How but in 
the name of Jesus Christ could he have dared tell me to 
forgive Ruadh’s death by sending his head to his murderer ! 
It has to be done! I’ve got to doit! Here is my chance 
of turning the other cheek and being hurt again! What 
can come of it is no business ef mine! To return evil is 
just to do a fresh evil! It may make the man ashamed of 
himself! It cannot hurt the stag; it only hurts my pride, 
and I owe my pride nothing! Why should not the fellow 
have what satisfaction he may—something to show for his 
shot! He shall have the head.” 

Thereupon rushed into his heart the joy of giving up, of 
deliverance from self; and pity, to leaven his contempt, 
awoke for Sercombe. No sooner had he yielded his pride, 
than he felt it possible to love the man—not for anything 
he was, but for what he might and must be. 

“God let the man kill the stag,” he said; “I will let 
him have the head.” 

Again and yet again swelled afresh the tide of wrath and 
unwillingness, making him feel as if he could not carry out 
his resolve; but all the time he knew the thing was as good 
as done—absolutely determined, so that nothing could turn 
it aside. 

“To yield where one may, is the prerogative of liberty!” 
he said to himself. ‘‘God only can give; who would be his 
child must yield! Abroad in the fields of air, as Paul and 
the love of God make me hope, what will the wind-battling 
Ruadh care for his old head! Would he not say, ‘Let the 
man have it; my hour was come, or the Some One would 
not have let him kill me!’?” 

Thus argued the chief while the darkness endured—and 
as soon as the morning began to break, rose, took spade 
and pick and great knife, and went where Hector and Rob 
were watching the slain. 

It was bitterly cold. The burn crept silent under a 
continuous bridge of ice. The grass-blades were ¢risp with 
frost. The ground was so hard it met iron like iron, 
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*He*sent the men to get their breakfast from Nancy : 
none Hut hir&self should do the last offices for Ruadh! With 
skilful hand he separated and laid aside the head—in 
sacrifice to the living God. ‘Then the hard earth rang with 
mighty blows of the pickaxe. The labour was severe, and 
long ere the grave was deep enough, Hector and Rob had 
returned ; but the cRiief would not get out of it to give them 
any share in the work. When he laid hold of the body, 
they did not offer to help him; they understood the heart 
-of taeir chief. Not without a last pang that he could not 
lay the head beside it, he began to shovel in the frozen: 
clods, and then at length allowed them to take a part. 
When the grave was full, they rolled great stones upon it, 
that it might not be desecrated. Then the chief went 
back to his room, and proceeded to prepare the head, that, 
as the sacrifice, so should be the gift. 

“TI suppose he would like glass eyes, the ruffian!” he 
muttered to himself, “ but I will not have the mockery. I 
will fill the sockets and sew up the ecyclids, and the face shall 
be as of one that sleeps.” 

Having done all, and written certain directions for 
temporary treatment, which he tied to an ear, he laid the 
head aside till the evening. 

All the day long, not a word concerning it passed 
between the brothers; but when evening came, Alister, with 
a blue cotton handkerchief in his hand, hiding the head as 
far as the roots of the huge horns, asked Ian to go fora 
walk, They went straight to the New House. Alister left 
the head at the door, with his compliments to Mr. Sercombe. 

As soon as they were out of sight of the house, Ian put 
his arm through his brother’s, but did not speak. 

“T know now about turning the other cheek!” said 
Alister. ‘‘—Poor Ruadh!” 

“ Beaye him to the God that made the great head and 
nimble feet of him,” said Ian. ‘“ A God that did not care 
for what he had made, how should we believe in! but he 
who cares for the dying sparrow, may be trusted with the 
dead stag.” 

Truly, yes,” returned Alister. 

* Tet us sit down,” said Ian, “and I will sing you a 
song I meade last night; I could not sleep after you left 
me. 
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Without reply, Alister took a stone by the wayside,°and 
Tan one a couple of yards from him, This was his sng. 


LOVE’S HISTORY. 


Love, the baby, 
Toddled out to pluck a flowery. ; 

One said, ‘* No, sir ;” one said, ‘* Maybe, 
At the evening hour !” 


Love, the boy, 

Joined the boys and girls at play 3 - 
But he left them half iis joy 

Ere the close of day. 


Love, the youth, 

Roameid the country, lightning-laden ; 
But he hurt himself, and, sooth, 

Many a man and maiden ! 


Love, the man, 
Sought a service all about ; 
But he would not take their plan, 
So they cast hin out. 


Love, the aged, 

Walking, bowed, the shadcless miles, 
Read a volume many-paged, 

Full of tears and smiles. 


Love, the weary, 
Tottered down the shelving road : 
At ils foot, lo, night the starry 
Meeting hiin fiom God ! 


** Love, the holy !” 

Sang a music in her dome, 
Sang it softly, sang it slowly, 

** Love is coming home!” 


Ere the week was out, there stood above the dead stag 
a growing cairn, to this day called Carn a’ cabrack mor. It 
took ten men with levers to roll one of the boulders at its 
base. Men still cast stones upon it as they pass. 

The next morning came a note to the cottage, in which 
Sercombe thanked the Macruadh for changing his mind, 
and said that, although he was indeed glad to have secured 
such a spendid head, he would certainly have stalked 
another deer, had he known the chief set such store by the 
one in question. 
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{t was handed to Alister as he sat at his second break- 
fast with his fnother and Ian: even in winter he was out of 
the house by six o’clock, to set his men to work, and take 
his own share. He read to the end of the first page with 
curling lip ; the moment he turned the leaf, he sprang from 
his seat with an exclamation that startled his mother. 

“The hound!—I beg my good dogs’ pardon, one and 
all!” he cried. “—Look at this, Ian! Sec what comes 
of taking your advice!” 

‘sMy dear fellow, I gave you no advice that had the 
least regard to the consequenge of following it! That was 
the one thing you had nothing to do with.” 

“ Read,” insisted Alister, as he pranced about the room. 
‘No, don’t read the letter ; it’s not worth reading. Look at 
the paper in it.” 

Ian looked, and saw a cheque for ten pounds. He burst 
into loud laughter. 

“Poor Ruadh’s horns! they’re hardly so long as their 
owner’s ears!” he said. 

“T told you so!” cried the chief. 

“No, Alister! ‘You never suspected such a donkey !” 

“ What is it all about?” asked the mother. 

“The wretch who shot Ruadh,” replied Alister, ‘‘—to 
whom I gave his head, all to please Ian,—— ” 

‘* Alister !” said Ian. 

The chief understood, and retracted. 

“no, not to please Jan, but to do what Ian showed 
me was right :—I believe it was my duty !—I hope it was |— 
here’s the murdering fellow sends me a cheque for ten 
pounds !—I told you, Ian, he offered me ten pounds over 
the dead body !” 

‘¢T daresay the poor fellow was sorely puzzled what to do, 
and appealed to everybody in the house for advice !” 

“You stake the cheque to represent the combined 
wisdom of the New House?” 

“You must have puzzled them all!” persisted Ian. 
“How could people with no principle beyond that of keep- 
ing to a bargain, understand you otherwise! First, you 
perform an action such persons think degrading : you carry 
a fellow’s bag for a shilling, and then himself for nothing ! 
Next, in the very fury of indignation with a man for killing 
the finest stag in the country on your meadow, you carry 
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him home the head with your own hands! It all domes of 
that unlucky divine motion of yours to do good that good 
may come! That shilling of Mistress Conal’s is at the root 
of it all!” 

Tan laughed again, and right heartily. The chief was 
too angry fo enter into the humour of the thing. 

** Upon my word, Ian, it is too baa of you! What ave 
you laughing at? It would become you better to tell me 
what Jam to do! Am I free to break the rascal’s bones ?” 

“ Assuredly not, after that affair with the bag!” 

“Oh, damn the bag !—I beg your pardon, mother.” 

“Am I to believe my ears, Alister ?” 

“ What does it matter, mother? What harm can it do 
the bag? I wished no evil to any creature!” 

“It was the more foolish.” 

“*T grant it, mother. But you don’t know what a relief 
it is sometimes to swear a little !—You are quite wrong, Ian ; 
it all comes of giving him the head !” 

“You wish you had not given it him ?” 

* No!” growled Alister, as from a pent volcano. 

“You will break my ears, Alister!” cried the mother, 
unable to keep from laughing at the wrath in which he went 
straining through the room. 

* Think of it,” insisted Ian: “a man like him could not 
think otherwise without a revolution of his whole being to 
which the change of the leopard’s spots would be nothing. 
—What you ineant, after all, was not cordiality ; it was only 
generosity ; to which his response, his countercheck friendly, 
was an order for ten pounds !—All is right between you!” 

‘Now, really Ian, you must not go on teasing your 
elder brother so!” said the mother. 

Alister laughed, and ceased fuming. 

“But I must answer the brute!” he said. “ What-am 
I to say to him?” 

“That you are much obliged,” replied Ian, “and will 
have the cheque framed and hung in the hall.” 

“Come, come! no more of that !” 

“Well, then, let me answer the letter.” 

“That is just what I wanted!” 

Ian sat down at his mother’s table, and this is what he 
wrote. ‘ ; 

“ Dear sir,—My brother desires me to return the cheque 
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whfich you unhappily thought it right to send him. Humanity 
is suBject t# mistake, but I am sorry for the individual who 
could so misunderstand his courtesy. I have the honour to 
remain, sir, your obedient servant, Ian Macruadh.” 

As Ian guessed, the matter had been openly discussed 
at the New House; and the money was sent with the 
approval of all excefit the two young ladies. They had seen 
the young men in circumstances more favourable to the 
understanding of them by ordinary people. 

& Why didn’t the chief write himself?” said Christian. 

‘“‘QOh,” replied Sercombeg “his little brother had been to 
school, and could write better ! ” 

Christina and Mercy exchanged glances. 

“‘T will tell you,” Mercy said, “why Mr. Ian answered 
the note: the chief had done with you!” 

“Or,” suggested Christina, ‘‘the chief was in such a rage 
that he would write nothing but a challenge.” 

“‘T wish to goodness he had! It would have given me 
the chance of giving the clodhopper a lesson.” 

‘For sending you the finest stag’s head and horns in 
the country!” remarked Mercy. 

“J shot the stag! Perhaps you don’t believe I shot 
him !” 

“Indeed I do! No one else would have done it. The 
chief would have died sooner !” 

“I’m sick of your chicf!” said Christian. “A pretty 
chief without a penny to bless himself! A chief, and glad. 
of the job of carrying a carpet-bag! You'll be calling him 
my lord, next!” 

‘“‘ He may at least write Baronet after his name when he 
pleases,” returned Mercy. 

“Why don’t he then? A likely story!” 

‘‘ Because,” answered Christina, “both his father and 
himself were ashamed of how the first baronet got his title. 
It had to do with the sale of a part of the property, and 
they counted the land the clan’s as well as the chief's. They 
regarded it as an act of treachery to put the clan in the 
power of a stranger, and the chief looks on the title as a 
brand of shame.” 

“I don’t question the treachery,” said Christian. “A 
highlander is treacherous.” | 

Christina had asked a friend in Glasgow to find out for 
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her anything known among the lawyers concerning the Mac: 
ruadhs, and what she had just recounted was & part 6f the 
information she had thereby received. 

Thenceforward silence covered the whole transaction. 
Sercombe neither returned the head, sent an apology, nor 
recognized the gift. ‘That he had shot the stag was enough! 

But these things wrought shaping the idea of the brothers 
in the minds of the sisters, and they were beginning to feel 
a strange confidence in them, such as they had never had in 
men before. A curious little halo began to shimmer ahout 
the heads of the young men jn the picture-gallery of the 
girls’ fancy. Not the less, however, did they regard them as 
enthusiasts, unfitted to this world, incapable of self-protec- 
tion, too good to live—in a word, unpractical! Because a 
man would live according to the laws of his being as well as 
of his body, obeying simple, imperative, essential human 
necessity, his fellows forsooth call him wampractical/ Of the 
idiotic delusions of the children of this world, that of being 
practical is one of the most ludicrous. 

Here is a translation, made by Ian, of one of Alister’s 


Gaelic songs. 
THE SUN’S DAUGHTER. 


A bright drop of water 
In the gold tire 
Of a sun’s daughter 
Was laughing to her sie ; 


And from all the flowers about, 
That never toiled or spun, 

The soul of each looked out, 
Clear laughing to the sun. 


T saw them unfolding 
Their hearts every one} 
Every soul holding 
Within it the sun! e 


But all the sun-mirrors 
Vanished anon ; . 

And their flowers, mere starers, 
Grew dry in the sun. 


** My soul is but water, 
Shining and gone ! 

She is but the daughter,” 
I said, ‘‘ of the sun!” 
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My soul sat her down 

In a deep-shaded gloom 3 
Her glory was flown, 

Her earth was a tomb, 


Till night came and caught her, 
And then out she shone ; 

Angl I knew her no daughter a 
Of that shining sin— 


Till night came down and taught her 
Of a glory yet unknown ; 

And I knew my soul the daughter 
Of a sun beh$nd the sun. 


Back, back to him that wrought her 
My soul] shall haste and run ; 

Straight back to him, his daughter, 
To the sun behind the sun. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ANNIE OF THE SHOP. 


At the dance in the chief’s barn, Sercombe had paired with 
Annie of the shop oftener than with any other of the girls. 
That she should please him at all, was something in his 
favour, for she was a simple, modest girl, with the nicest 
feeling of the laws of intercourse, the keenest perception 
both of what is in itself right, and what is becoming in the. 
commonest relation. She understood by a fine moral 
instinct what respect was due to her, and what respect she 
ought to show, and was therefore in the truest sense well- 
bred. ‘There are women whom no change of circumstances 
would caaise to alter even their manners a hair’s-breadth: 
such are God’s ladies; there are others in whom any out- 
ward change will reveal the vulgarity of a nature more 
conscious of claim than of obligation. 

I need not say that Sercombe, though a man of what is 
called education, was but conventionally a gentleman. If 
in doubt whether a man be a gentleman or not, hear him 
speak to 4 woman he regards as his inferior: his very tone 
will probably betray him. A true gentleman, that is a true 
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man, will be the more carefully respectful. Sercombe fas 
one of those who regard themselves as respect&ble because 
they are prudent; whether they are human, and their 
brother and sister's keeper, they have never asked them- 
selves ! 

To some minds neither innocent nor simple, there is yet 
something attractive in innocence and simplicity. Perhaps 
it gives them a pleasing sense of their superiority— a back- 
ground against which to rejoice in their liberty, while their 
pleasure in it helps to obscure the gulf between whatthe 
man would fain hold himself tm be, and what in reality he 
is. ‘There is no spectre so terrible as the unsuspected 
spectre of a man’s own self; it is noisome enough to the 
man who is ever trying to better it: what must it appear to 
the man who sees it for the first time! Sercombe’s self was 
ugly, and he did not know it; he thought himself an excep- 
tionally fine fellow. No one knows what a poor creature he 
is but the man who makes it his business to be true. The 
only mistake worse than thinking well of himself, is for a 
man to think God takes no interest in him. 

One evening, sorely in lack of amusement, Sercombe 
wandered out into a star-lit night, and along the road to the 
village. There he went into the general shop, where sat 
Annie behind the counter. Now the first attention he 
almost always paid a woman, that is when he cared and 
dared, was a compliment—the fungus of an empty head or 
a false heart; but with Annie he took no such initiative 
liberty, and she, accustomed to respectful familiarity from 
the chief and his brother, showed no repugnance to his 
friendly approach, 

“Upon my word, Miss Annie,” said Sercombe, ventur- 
ing at length a little, “you were the best dancer on the 
floor that night!” 

“Oh, Mr. Sercombe! how can you say so—with such 
dancers as the young ladies of your party!” returned Annie. 

“They dance well,” he returned, “but not so well as 
you.” 

“Tt all depends on the dance—whether you are used to 
it or not.” 

“No, by Jove! If you had a lesson or two such as 
they have been having all their lives, you would dance out 
of their sight in the twinkling of an eye. If I had you fora 
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partne® every night for a month, you would dance better 
than any woman I have ever seen—off the stage—any lady, 
that is,” 

The grosser the flattery, the surer with a country girl, he 
thought. But there was that in his tone, besides the freedom 
of sounding her praises in her own ears, which was unpleas- 
ing to Annie’s ladyheod, and she held her peace? 

“ Come out and have a turn,” he said thereupon. ‘It 
is lovely star-light. Have you had a walk to-day ?” 

“‘No, I have not,” answered Annie, casting how to get 
rid of him. ‘ 

“You wrong your beauty by keeping to the house.” 

“My beauty,” said Annie, flushing, “may look after 
itself; I have nothing to do with it—neither, excuse me, sir, 
have you.” 

“Why, who has a right to be offended with the truth ! 
A man can’t help seeing your face is as sweet as your voice, 
and your figure, as revealed by your dancing, a match for 
the two!” 

“J will call my mother,” said Annie, and left the shop. 

Sercombe did not believe she would, and waited. He 
took her departure for a mere coquetry. But when a rather 
grim, handsome old woman appeared, asking him—it took the 
most of her English—“ What would you be wanting, sir?” 
as if he had just come into the shop, he found himself awk- 
wardly situated. He answered, with more than his usual 
politeness, that, having had the pleasure of dancing with her 
daughter at the chief’s ball, he had taken the liberty of 
looking in to inquire after her health; whereupon, per- 
plexed, the old woman in her turn called Annie, who came 
at once, but kept close to her mother. Sercombe began to 
tell them about a tour he had made in Canada, for he had 
heard they had friends there; but the mother did not under- 
stand him, and Annie more and more disliked him. He 
soon saw fhat at least he had better say nothing more about 
a walk, and took himself off, not a little piqued at repulse 
from a peasant-girl in the most miserable shop he had ever 
entered. 

Two days after, he went again—this time to buy tobacco. 
Annie was short with him, but he went yet again and yet 
sooner: these primitive people objected to strangers, he 
said ; accustomed to him she would be friendly! he would 
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not rest until he had gained some footing of favour with 
her! Annie grew heartily offended with the man. Ske also 
feared what might be said if he kept coming to the shop— 
where Mistress Conal had seen him more than once, and 
looked poison at him. For her own sake, for the sake of 
Lachlan, and for the sake of the chief, she resolved to make 
the young ‘father of the ancient clan «acquainted with her 
trouble. It was on the day after his rejection of the ten- 
pound note that she found her opportunity, for the chief 
came to see her. : 

‘Was he rude to you, Annje?” he asked. 

“ No, sir—too polite, I think: he must have seen I did 
not want his company.—I shall feel happier now you 
know.” 

‘“‘T will see to it,” said the chief. 

“TJ hope it will not put you to any trouble, sir!” 

‘What am I here for, Annie! Are you not my clans- 
woman! Is not Lachlan my foster-brother!—He will 
trouble you no more, I think.” 

As Alister walked home, he met Sercombe, and after a 
greeting not very cordial on either side, said thus : 

‘‘T should be obliged to you, Mr. Sercombe, if you would 
send for anything you want, instead of going to the shop 
yourself. Annie Macruadh is not the sort of girl you may 
have found in such a position, and you would not wish to 
make her uncomfortable !” 

Sercombe was ashamed, I think ; for the refuge of the 
fool when dissatisfied with himself, is offence with his neigh- 
bour, and Sercombe was angry. 

“Are you her father—or her lover?” he said. 

“She has a right to my protection—and claims it,” 
rejoined Alister quietly. 

* Protection ! Oh !—What the devil would you protect 
her from ?” 

“From you, Mr. Sercombe.” 

‘¢ Protect her, then.” 

“J will, Force yourself on that young woman’s notice 
again, and you will have to do with me.” | 

They parted. Alister went home. Sercombe went 
straight to the shop. 

He was doing what he could to recommend himself to 
Christina ; but whether from something antagonistic between 
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‘them, of from unwillingness on her part to yield her position 
of advantageaand so her liberty, she had not given him the 
encouragement he thought he deserved. He believed him- 
self in love with her, and had told her so; but the truest 
love such a man can feel, is a poor thing. He admired, and 
desired, and thought he loved her beauty, and that he called 
being in love with 48@/ He did not think much about her 
money, but had she then been brought to poverty, he would 
at least have hesitated about marrying her. 

e the family he was regarded as her affianced, although 
she did not treat him as suck, but merely went on bewitch- 
ang him, pleased that at least he was a man of the world. 

While one is yet only 72 /ove, the rcal person, the love- 
capable, lies covered with the rose-leaves of a thousand 
sleepy-eyed dreams, and through them come to the dreamer 
but the barest hints of the real person of whom is the dream. 
A thousand fancies fly out, approach, and cross, but never 
meet; the man and the woman are pleased, not with each 
other, but each with the fancied other. The merest common 
‘ikings are taken for signs of a wonderful sympathy, of a 
radical unity—of essential capacity, therefore, of loving and 
being loved ; at a hundred points their souls seem to touch, 
but their contacts are the merest brushings as of insect- 
antenns; the real man, the real woman, is all the time 
aslcep under the rose-leaves. Happy is the rare fate of the 
true—to wake and come forth and meet in the majesty of 
the truth, in the image of God, in their very being, in the 
power of that love which alone is being. They love, not 
this and that about each other, but each the very other—a 
love as essential to rcality, to truth, to religion, as the love 
of the very God. Where such love is, let the differences of 
taste, the unfitnesses of temperament be what they may, the 
two must by and by be thoroughly one. 

Sercombe saw no reason why a gentleman should not 
amuse himself with any young woman he pleased. What 
was the chief to him! He was not his chief! If he was a 
‘big man in the eyes of his little clan, he was nothing much 
m the eyes of Hilary Sercombe. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE ENCOUNTER. 


ANNIE came again to her chief, with the complaint that 
Mr. Sercombe persisted in his attentions. Alister went to 
see her home. They had not gone far when Sercombe over- 
took them, and passed. The chief told Annie to go on, and 
called after him, 

“I must have a word or tyo with you, Mr. Sercombe !” 

He turned and came up with long steps, his hands in his 
coat-pockets, 

‘I warned you to leave that girl alone!” said the chief. 

‘And I warn you now,” rejoined Sercombe, “to leave 
me alone !”’ 

“tam bound to take care of her.” 

“ And I of myself.” 

** Not at her expense !” 

“At yours then!” answered Sercombe, provoking an 
encounter, to which he was the more inclined that he saw 
Ian coming slowly up the ridge. 

“It was your deliberate intention then to forget the 
caution I gave you?” said the chief, restraining his anger. 

“ T make a point of forgetting what I do not think worth 
remembering.” 

“T forget nothing !” 

* T congratulate you.” 

‘* And I mean to assist your memory, Mr. Sercombe.” 

“Mr. Macruadh!” returned Sercombe, ‘if you expect 
not to open my lips to any hussy in the glen without your 
eave, —-—” 

His speech was cut short by a box on the ear from the 
open hand of the chief. He would not use his fist without 
warning, but such a word applied to any honest woman of 
his clan demanded instant recognition. 

Sercombe fell back a step, white with rage, then darting 
forward, struck straight at the front of his adversary. Alister 
avoided the blow, but soon found himself a mere child at 
such play with the Englishman, He had not again touched 
Sercombe, and was himself bleeding fast, when Iap came up 
running. 
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‘Damn you ! come on!” cried Sercombe when he saw 
him ; ‘I can do the precious pair of you !” 

“Stop!” cried Ian, laying hold of his brother from 
behind, pinning his arms to his sides, wheeling him round, 
and taking his place. ‘Give over, Alister,” he went on. 
‘Vou can’t do it, and I won’t see you punished when it is 
he that deserves it. Go and sit there, and look on.” 

“ You can’t do it, Ian!” returned Alister. “It is my 
business. One blow in will serve. He jumps about like a 
goat tat I can’t hit him !” 

‘Vou are blind with bloo@!” said Ian, in a tone that 
gave Sercombe expectation of too easy a victory. “Sit 
down there, I tell you !” 

“‘ Mind, I don’t give in!” said Alister, but turning went 
to the bank at the roadside. “If he speak once again to 
Annie, I swear I will make him repent it!” 

Sercombe laughed insultingly. 

“Mr. Sercombe,” said Ian, “had we not better put off 
our bout till to-morrow? You have fought already!” 

“ Damn you for a coward, come on !” 

“Would you not like to take your breath fora moment?” 

“T have all I am likely to need.” 

“Tt is only fair,” persisted Ian, “to warn you that you 
will not find my knowledge on the level of my brother’s !” 

Shut up,” said Sercombe savagely, ‘‘and come on.” 

For a few rounds Jan seemed to Alister to be giving 
Sercombe time to recover his wind ; to Sercombe he seemed 
to be saving his own. He stood to defend, and did not 
attempt to put in a blow. 

“Mr. Sercombe,” he said at length, “you cannot serve 
me as you did my brother.” 

“TI see that well enough. Come on!” 

“Will you give your word to leave Annie of the shop 
alone?” 

Sercombe answered with a scornful imprecation. 

“JT warn you again, I am no novice in this business!” 
said Jan. 

Sercombe struck out, but did not reach his antagonist. 

The fight lasted but a moment longer. As his adversary 
drew back from a failed blow, Alister saw Ian’s eyes flash, 
and his left arm shoot out, as it seemed, to twice its length, 
Sercombe neither reeled nor staggered but fell supine, 
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and lay motionless. The brothers were by his sides in a 
moment. 

T struck too hard!” said Ian. 

“Who can think about that ina et !” returned Alister. 

“T could have helped it well enough, and a better man 
would. Something shot through me—I hope it wasn’t 
hatred ; f am sure it was anger—and the man went down! 
What if the devil struck the blow !” 

“ Nonsense, Ian!” said Alister, as they raised Sercombe 
to carry him to the cottage. “ It was pure indignatian, and 
nothing to blame in it!” 6 

“IT wish I could be sure of that!” 

They had not gone far before he began to come to 
himself. 

“What are you about?” he said feebly but angrily. 
‘Set me down.” 

They did so. He staggered to the roadside, and leaned 
against the bank. 

“'What’s been the row?” he asked. “Oh, I remember! 
—Well, you’ve had the best of it!” 

He held out his hand in a vague sort of way, and the 
gesture invaded their soft hearts. Each took the hand. 

“T was all right about the girl though,” said Sercombe. 
“T didn’t mean her any harm.” 

“I don’t think you did,” answered Alister ; ‘‘and I am 
sure you could have done her none; but the girl did not 
like it.” 

“There is not a girl of the clan, or in the neighbour- 
hood, for whom my brother would not have done the same,” 
said Ian. 

“You're a brace of woodcocks !” cried Sercombe. “It’s 
well you’re not out in the world. You would be in hot 
water from morning to night! I can’t think how the devil 
you get on at all!” 

“Get on! Where?” asked Ian with a smile. 

* Come now! You ain’t such fools as you want to 
look! A man must make a place for himself somehow in 
the world!” 

He rose, and they walked in the direction of the 
cottage. 

“There is a better thing than that,” said Ian! 

“What ?” 
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“To get clean out of it.” 

“What! c@t your throats?” 

“T meant that to get out of the world clean was better 
than to get on in it.” 

**¥ don’t understand you. I don’t choose to think the 
man that thrashed me a downright idiot !” growled Sercombe. 

“What you call getting on,” rejoined Ian, “we count 
not worth a thought. Look at our clan! it is a type of the 
world itself Everything is passing away. We believe in 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

‘Come, come! fellows like you must know well enough 
that’s all bosh! Nobody nowadays—nobody with any 
brains—believes such rot!” 

“We believe in Jesus Christ,” said Ian, “‘and are 
determined to do what he will have us do, and take our 
orders from nobody else.” 

“I don’t understand you!” 

“JT know you don’t. You cannot until you set about 
changing your whole way of life.” 

F “Oh, be damned! what an idea! a sneaking, impossible 
idea !” 

“As to its being an impossible idea, we hold it, and live 
by it. How absurd it must seem to you, I know perfectly. 
But we don’t live in your world, and you do not even sec 
the lights of ours.” 

“* There is a world beyond the stars’ !—Well, there 
may be; I know nothing about it; I only know there is 
one on this side of them,—a very decent sort of world too ! 
I mean to make the best of it.” 

* And have not begun yet ?” 

“Indeed I have! I deny myself nothing. I live as I 
was made to live.” 

“Jf you were not made to obey your conscience or 
despise yourself, you are differently made from us, and no 
communication is possible between us. We must wait until 
what differences a man from a beast makes its appearance 
in you.” 

“You are polite!” 

“You have spoken of us as you think; now we speak 
of you as we think. ‘Taking your representation of yourself, 
you are in the condition of the lower animals, for you claim 
inclination as the law of your life,” 
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“ My beast is better than your man !” as 

‘You mean you get more of the good of fife !” 

“Right! I do.” 

The brothers exchanged a look and smile. 

“But suppose,” resumed Ian, “the man we have found 
in us shoyld one day wake up in you! Suppose he should 
say, ‘Why did you make a beast of me?’! It will not be 
easy for you to answer him!” 

““That’s all moonshine! Things are as you take them.” 

** So said Lady Macbeth till she took to walkingsin her 
sleep, and couldn’t get rid offthe smell of the blood!” 

Sercombe said no more. He was silent with disgust at 
the nonsense of it all. 

They reached the door of the cottage. Alister invited 
him to walk in. He drew back, and would have excused 
himself. 

“You had better le down a while,” said Alister. 

“You shall come to my room,” said Ian. “ We shall 
meet nobody.” 

Sercombe yielded, for he felt queer. He threw himself 
on Ian’s bed, and in a few minutes was fast asleep. 

When he woke, he had a cup of tea, and went away 
little the worse. The laird could not show himself for 
several days, 

After this Annie had no further molestation. But indeed 
the young men’s time was almost up—which was quite as 
well, for Annie of the shop, after turning a corner of the 
road, had climbed the hill-side, and seen all that passed. 
The young ladies, hearing contradictory statements, called 
upon Annie to learn the truth, and the intercourse with her 
that followed was not without influence on them. Through 
Annie they saw further into the character of the brothers, 
who, if they advocated things too fine for the world the 
girls had hitherto known, did things also of which it would 
by no means have approved. ‘They valued that world and 
its judgment not a straw! 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A LESSON. 


ALL the gentlemen & the New House left it tofether, and 
its ladies were once more abandoned to the society of 
Nature, who said little to any of them. For, though she 
recognized her grandchildren, and did what she could for 
them, it was now time they slould make some move towards 
acquaintance with her. A point comes when she must 
stand upon her dignity, for it is great. If you would hear 
her wonderful tales, or see her marvellous treasures, you 
must not trifle with her; you must not talk as if you could 
rummage her drawers and cabinets as you pleased. You 
must believe in her; you must reverence her; else, although 
she is everywhere about the house, you may not meet her 
from the beginning of one year to the end of another. 

To allude to any aspect of nature in the presence of the 
girls was to threaten to bore them; and I heartily confess 
to being bored myself with common talk about scenery, 
but these ladies appeared unaware of the least expression on 
the face of their grandmother. Doubtless they received 
some good from the aspect of things—that they could not 
help; there Grannie’s hidden, and therefore irresistible 
power was in operation; but the moment they had their 
thoughts directed to the world around them, they began to 
gape inwardly. Even the trumpet and shawm of her winds, 
the stately march of her clouds, and the torrent-rush of her 
waters, were to them poor facts, no vaguest embodiment of 
truths eternal. It was small wonder then that verse of any 
worth should be to them but sounding brass and clanging 
cymbals. ,What they called socte¢y, its ways and judgments, 
its decrees and condemnations, its fashions and pomps and 
shows, false, unjust, ugly, was nearly all they cared for. The 
truth of things, without care for which man or woman is 
the merest puppet, had hitherto been nothing to them. To 
talk of Nature was sentimental. To talk of God was both 
arreverent and ill-bred. Wordsworth was an old woman ; 
St. Paul an evangelical churchman. They saw no feature 
of any truth, but, like all unthinkers, wrapped the words of 
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it in their own foolishness, and then sneered at them., They 
were too much of ladies, however, to do it edisagreeably : 
they only smiled at the foolish neighbour who believed 
things they were too sensible to believe. It must, however, 
be said for them, that they had not yet refused anything 
worth believing—as presented to them. ‘They had not yet 
actually looked upon any truth and refused it. They were 
indeed not yet true enough in themselves to suspect the 
presence of either a truth or a falsehood. 

A ‘thaw came, and the ways were bad, and they “ound 
the time hang yet heavier cn their unaided hands, An 
intercourse by degrecs established itself between Mrs. 
Macruadh and the well-meaning, handsome, smiling Mrs. 
Palmer, and rendered it natural for the girls to go rather 
frequently to the cottage. They made themselves agreeable 
to the mother, and subject to the law of her presence showed 
to better advantage. 

With their love of literature, it was natural also that the 
young men should at such times not only talk about books, 
but occasionally read for their entertainment from some 
favourite one; so that now, for the first time in their lives, 
the young ladies were brought under direct teaching of a 
worthy sort—they had had but a mockery of it at school 
and church—and a little light began to soak through their 
unseeking eyes. Among many others, however, less mani- 
fest, one obstruction to their progress lay in the fact that 
Christina, whose perception in some directions was quick 
enough, would always make a dart at the comical side of 
anything that could be comically turned, so disturbing upon 
occasion the whole spiritual atmosphere ‘about some delicate 
epiphany: this to both Alister and Ian was unbearable. 
She offended chiefly in respect of Wordsworth—who had 
not humour enough always to perceive what seriously meant 
expression might suggest a ludicrous idea. 0 

One time, reading from the Excursion, Ian came to the 
verse—not to be found, I think, in later editions— 


** Perhaps it is not he but some one else” :— 


* Awful idea!” exclaimed Christina, with sepulchral 
tone; “—‘some one else!’ Think of it! It makes me 
shudder! Who might it not have been!” 
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Pan closed the book, and persistently refused to read 
more that day. 

Another time he was reading, in illustration of some- 
thing, Wordsworth’s poem, ‘To a Skylark,” the earlier of 
the two with that title: when he came to the unfortunate 
line,— ‘ 


- frappy, happy liver !”— 


“Oh, I am glad to know that!” cried Christina “I 
always thought the poor lark must have a bad digestion— 
he wa& up so early!” , 

Ian refused to finish the poem, although Mercy begged 
hard. 

The next time they came, he proposed to “read some- 
thing in Miss Palmer’s style,” and taking up a volume of 
Hood, and avoiding both his serious and the best of his 
comic poems, turned to two or three of the worst he could 
find. After these he read a vulgar rime about an execution, 
pretending to be largely amused, making flat jokes of his 
own, and sometimes explaining elaborately where was no 
occasion. 

“Tan !” said his mother at length; “have you bid fare- 
well to your senses ?” 

“No, mother,” he answered; “what I am doing is the 
merest consequence of the way you brought us up.” 

**T don’t understand that !” she returned. 

‘‘VYou always taught us to do the best we could for our 
visitors. So when I fail to interest them, I try to amuse 
them.” 

“ But you need not make a fool of yourself!” 

“It is better to make a fool of myself, than let Miss 
Palmer make a fool of—a great man !” 

“Mr. Jan,” said Christina, “it is not of yourself but of 
me you have been making a fool.—I deserved it!” she 
added, and*burst into tears. 

‘Miss Palmer,” said Ian, “I will drop my foolishness, 
if you will drop your fun.” 

°T will,” answered Christina. 

And Ian read them the poem, beginning— 


‘* Three years she grew in sun and shower.” 


_Scoffing*at what is beautiful, is not necessarily a sign of 
évil; it may only indicate stupidity or undevelopment: the 
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beauty is not perceived. But blame is often present jn ‘pro- 
longed undevelopment. Surely no one habitually obeying 
his conscience would long be left without a visit from some 
shape of the beautiful ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
NATURE. 


Tue girls had every liberty ; their mother seldom interfered. 
Herself true to her own dim horn-lantern, she had confi- 
dence in the discretion of her daughters, and looked for no 
more than discretion. Hence an amount of intercourse 
was possible between them and the young men, which must 
have speedily grown to a genuine intimacy had they in- 
habited even a neighbouring sphere of conscious life. 

Almost unknown to herself, however, a change for the 
better had begun in Mercy. She had not yet laid hold of, 
had not yet perceived any truth; but she had some sense of 
the blank where truth ought to be. It was not a sense that 
truth was lacking; it was only a sense that something was 
not in her which was in those men. A nature such as hers, 
one that had not yet sinned against the truth, was not one 
long to frequent such a warm atmosphere of live truth, 
without approach to the hour when it must chip its shell, 
open its eyes, and acknowledge a world of duty around it. 

One lovely star-lit night of keen frost, the two mothers 
were sitting by a red peat-fire in the little drawing-room of 
the cottage, and Ian was talking to the girls over some 
sketches he had made in the north, when the chief came in, 
bringing with him an air of sharp exhilaration, ard proposed 
a walk. 

“ Come and have a taste of star-light!” he said. 

The girls rose at once, and were ready in a minute.: 

The chief was walking between the two ladies, and Ian 
was a few steps in front, his head bent as in thought. 
Suddenly, Mercy saw him spread out his arms toward the 
starry vault, with his face to its serrated edge of mountain- 
tops. The feeling, almost the sense of another presence 
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awoke in her, and as quickly vanished. The thought, Zs Ae 
a pantheist? took its place. Had she not surprised him in 
an act of worship? In that wide outspreading of the lifted 
arms, was he not worshipping the whole, the Pan? Sky 
and stars and mountains and sea were his God! She walked 
aghast, forgetful of a hundred things she had heard him say 
that might have settl@d the point. She had, during the last 
day or two, been reading an article in which pantheism was 
once and again referred to with more horror than definite- 
ness.» Recovering herself a little, she ventured approach to 
the subject. e 

**Macruadh,” she said, “Mr. Ian and you often say 
things about za/wve that I cannot understand: I wish you 
would tell me what you mean by it.” 

“By what?” asked Alister. 

* By nature,” answered Mercy. “I heard Mr. Ian say, 
for instance, the other night, that he did not like Nature to 
take liberties with him; you said she might take what 
liberties with you she pleased ; and then you went on talk- 
ing so that I could not understand a word either of you 
said !” 

While she spoke, Ian had turned and rejoined them, and 
they were now walking ina line, Mercy between the two men, 
and Christina on Jan’s right. The brothers looked at each 
other: it would be hard to make her understand just that 
example! Something more rudimentary must prepare the 
way! Silence fell for a moment, and then Jan said— 

“We mean by ature every visitation of the outside 
world through our senses.” 

“More plainly, please Mr. Jan! You cannot imagine 
how stupid I feel when you are talking your ¢Azwks, as once 
{ heard a child call them.” 

“T mean by za¢ure, then, all that you see and hear and 
smell and taste and feel of the things round about you.” 

“If that be all you mean, why should you make it seem 
so difficult ?” 

% But that is not all. We mean the things themselves 
only for the sake of what they say to us. As our sense of 
smell brings us news of fields far off, so those fields, or even 
the smell only that comes from them, tell us of things, 
snipes thoughts, intentions beyond them, and embodied 
in them, 
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“And that is why you speak of Nature as a person >” 
asked Mercy. ¢ . 

‘“‘ Whatever influences us must be a person. But God is 
the only real person, being in himself, and without hel 
from anybody; and so we talk even of the world which is 
but his living garment, as if that were a person ; and we call 
it se as if it were a woman, because so many of God’s 
loveliest influences come to us through her. She always 
seem§ to me a beautiful old grandmother.” 

‘But there now! when you talk of her influences, and 
the liberties she takes, I do nit know what you mean. She 
seems to do and be something to you which certainly she 
does not and is not to me. I cannot tell what to make of 
it. I feel just as when our music-master was talking away 
about thorough bass: I could not get hold, head or tail, of 
what the man was after, and we all agreed there was no 
sense in it. Now I begin to suspect there must have been 
too much !” 

‘There is no fear of her!” said Ian to himself. 

“My heart told me the truth about her!” thought 
Alister jubilant. ‘‘ Now we shall have talk!” 

“T think I can let you see into it, Miss Mercy,” said 
Ian. “Imagine for 2 moment how it would be if, instead 
of having a roof like ‘this most excellent canopy the air, 
this brave o’erhanging, this majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fire,’——” 

“Are you making the words, or saying them out of a 
book ?” interrupted Mercy. 

“Ah! you don’t know Hamlet? How rich I should 
feel myself if I had the first reading of it before me like 
you !—But imagine how different it would have been if, 
instead of such a roof, we had only clouds, hanging always 
down, like the flies in a theatre, within a yard or two of our 
heads !” 

Mercy was silent for a moment, then said, 

“Tt would be horribly wearisome.” 

“Tt would indeed be wearisome! But how do, you 
think it would affect your nature, your being?” 

Mercy held the peace which is the ignorant man’s 
wisdom. 

“We should have known nothing of astronomy,” said 
Christina. ~ 
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True 3; and the worst would have been, that the soul 
would *have grad no astronomy—no notion of heavenly 
things.” 

“There you leave me out again!” said Mercy. 

**T mean,” said Jan, ‘“‘that it would have had no sense 
of outstretching, endless space, no feeling of heights above, 
and depths beneath.® The idea of space would not have 
come awake in it.” 

‘‘T understand!” said Christina. “But I do nae see 
that ye should have been much the worse off. Why should 
we have the idea of more taan we want? So long as we 
have room, I do not see what space matters to us!” 

‘Ah, but when the soul wakes up, it needs all space for 
room! A limit of thousands of worlds will not content it. 
Mere elbow-room will not do when the soul wakes up!” 

“Then my soul is not waked up yet!” rejoined Christina 
with a laugh. 

Ian did not reply, and Christina felt that he accepted 
the proposition, absurd as it seemed to herself. 

** But there is far more than that,” he resumed. “ What 
notion could you have had of majesty, if the hcavens seemed 
scarce higher than the earth? what feeling of the grandeur of 
him we call God, of his illimitation in goodness? For space 
is the body to the idea of liberty. Liberty is—God and 
the souls that love; these are the limitless room, the space, 
in which thoughts, the souls of things, have their being. If 
there were no holy mind, then no freedom, no spiritual 
space, therefore no thoughts; just as, if there were na 
space, there could be no things.” 

Tan saw that nut even Alister was following him and 
changed his key. 

“ Look up,” he said, “and tell me what you see.—What 
is the shape over us?” 

“Tt is a vault,” replied Christina, 

“A dome—is it not?” said Mercy. 

“Yes; a vault or a dome, recognizable at the moment 
mainly by its shining points. This dome we understand to 
be the complement or completing part of a correspondent 
dome on the other side of the world. It follows that we 
are in the heart of a hollow sphere of loveliest blue, spangled 
with light. . Now the sphere is the one perfect geometrical 
form. Over and round us then we have the one’ perfect 
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shape. I do not say it is put there for the purpose of 
representing God; I say it is there of necessity, because of 
its nature, and its nature is its relation to God. It is 
of God’s thinking; and that half-sphere above men’s heads, 
with influence endlessly beyond the reach of their conscious- 
ness, is the beginning of all revelation of hmtomen. They 
must begin with that. It is the simblest as well as most 
external likeness of him, while its relation to him goes so 
deep#that it represents things in his very nature that nothing 
else could.” e 

“You bewilder me,” said Mercy. ‘I cannot follow you. 
I am not fit for such high things !” 

“T will go on; you will soon begin to see what I mean: 
I know what you are fit for better than you do yourself, 
Miss Mercy.—Think then how it would be if this blue sky 
were plainly a solid. Men of old believed it a succession 
of hollow spheres, one outside the other; it is hardly a 
wonder they should have had little gods No matter how 
high the vault of the inclosing sphere ; limited at all it could 
not declare the glory of God, it could only show his handi- 
work. In our day it is a sphere only to the eyes; it is a 
foreshortening of infinitude that it may enter our sight; 
there is no imagining of a limit to it; it is a sphere only in 
this, that in no one direction can we come nearer to its 
circumference than in another. ‘This infinitive sphere, I 
say then, or, if you like it better, this spheric infinitude, is 
the only figurc, image, emblem, symbol, fit to begin us to 
know God; it, is an idea incomprehensible; we can only 
believe in it. In like manner God cannot by searching be 
found out, cannot be grasped by any mind, yet is ever 
before us, the one we can best know, the one we must 
know, the one we cannot help knowing; for his end in 
giving us being is that his humblest creature should at 
length possess himself, and be possessed by him,” 

*T think I begin,” said Mercy—and said no more. 

“If it were not for the outside world,” resumed Ian, 
‘we should have no inside world to understand things by. 
Least of all could we understand God without these millions 
of sights and sounds and scents and motions, weaving their 
endless harmonies. ‘They come out from his heart to let us 
know a little of what is in it!” ‘ 

Alister had been listening hard. He could not originate 
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such things, but he could understand them ; and his delight 
in them proyed them his own, although his brother had 
sunk the shaft that laid open their lode. 

“T never heard you put a thing better, Ian!” he 
said. 

“You gentlemen,” said Mercy, ‘seem to have a place 
to think in that I doh’t know how to get into! ‘Could you 
not open your church-door a little wider to let me in? 
There must be room for more than two!” ‘ 

She was looking up at Alister, not so much afraid of 
him; Ian was to her hardly of this world. In her eyes 
Alister saw something that seemed to reflect the star-light ; 
but it might have been a luminous haze about the waking 
stars of her soul! 

“My brother has always been janitor to me,” replied 
Alister ; “I do not know how to open any door. But here 
no door needs to be opened; you have just to step straight 
into the temple of nature, among all the good people 
worshipping.” 

“There! that is what I was afraid of!” cried Mercy: 
“you are pantheists !” 

*‘Bless my soul, Mercy!” exclaimed Christina; ‘ what 
do you mean?” 

“Yes,” answered Ian. “If to believe that not a lily 
can grow, not a sparrow fall to the ground without our 
Father, be pantheism, Alister and I are pantheists. If by 
pantheism you mean anything that would not fit with that, 
we are not pantheists.”’ 

‘““Why should we trouble about religion more than is 
required of us!” interposed Christina. 

‘** Why indeed?” returned Ian. “ But then how much 
is required ?” 

‘You require far more than my father, and he is good 
enough for me !” 

“The Master says we are to love God with all our hearts 
and souls and strength and mind.” 

¢° That was in the old law, Ian,” said Alister. 

“You are right. Jesus only justified it—and did it.” 

“‘ How then can you worship in the temple of Nature?” 
said Mercy. 

“Just as he did. It is Nature’s temple, mind, for the 
worship of God, not of herself }” 
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“But how am I to get into it? That is what I‘wapt to 
know.” ‘ . 

‘The innermost places of the temple are open only to 
such as already worship in a greater temple; but it has 
courts into which any honest soul may enter.” 

‘Vou wouldn’t set me to study Wordsworth? ” 

« By nv means.” t 

‘T am glad of that—though there must be more in him 
than J see, or you couldn’t care for him so much !” 

“Some of Nature’s lessons you must learn beforg you 
can understand them.” : 

‘Can you call it learning a lesson if you do not under- 
stand itp” 

“Ves—to a certain extent. Did you learn at school to 
work the rule of three?” 

‘Ves; and I was rather fond of it” 

“Did you understand it?” 

“T could work sums in it.” 

“Did you see how it was that setting the terms down 
so, and working out the rule, must give you a true answer. 
Did you perceive that it was safe to buy or sell, to build a 
house, or lay out a garden, by the rule of threc?” 

“TI did not. I do not yet.” 

“Then one may so far learn a lesson without under- 
standing it! All do, morc or less, in Dame Nature’s school. 
Not a few lessons must be so learned in order to be better 
learned. Without being so learned first, it is not possible 
to understand them ; the scholar has not facts enough about 
the things to understand them. Keats’s youthful delight in 
Nature was more intense even than Wordsworth’s, but he 
was only beginning to understand her when he died. 
Shelley was much nearer understanding her than Keats, but 
he was drowned before he did understand her. Wordsworth 
was far before either of them. At the same time, pre- 
sumptuous as it may appear, I believe there are regions to be’ 
traversed, beyond any point to which Wordsworth leads us.” 

“ But how am I to begin? Do tell me. Nothing you 
say helps me in the least.” 

“T have all the time been leading you toward the door 
at which you want to goin. It is not likely, however, that 
it will open to you at once. I doubt if it will open to you 
at all except through sorrow.” 
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_# You are a most encouraging master!” said Christina, 
with a*light laugh. | 

**Tt was Wordsworth’s bitter disappointment in the out- 
come of the French revolution,” continued Ian, “ that opened 
the door to him. Yet he had gone through the outer 
courts of the temple with more understanding than any 
who immediately prf&ceded him.—Will you let rfie ask you 
& question ?” 

* You frighten me!” said Mercy. 

‘‘f am sorry for that. We will talk of something else.” 

,“‘I am not afraid of what you may ask me; I am 
frightened at what you tell me. I fear to go on if I must 
meet Sorrow on the way!” 

‘*'VYou make one think of some terrible secret society 
said Christina. 

“Tell me then, Miss Mercy, is there anything you love 
very much? I don’t say any ferson, but any thing.” 

“T love some animals.” 

* An animal is not a thing. It is possible to love 
animals and not the nature of which we are speaking. You 
might love a dog dearly, and never care to see the sun 
rise !—Tell me, did any flower ever make you cry ?” 

“No,” answered Mercy, with a puzzled laugh; “how 
could it?” 

“Did any flower ever make you a moment later in 
going to bed, or a moment earlier in getting out of it?” 

“© No, certainly !” 

“Tn that direction, then, I am foiled !” 

‘You would not really have me cry over a flower, Mr. 
Ian? Did ever a flower make you cry yourself? Of course 
not! it is only silly women that cry for nothing!” 

“ T would rather not bring myself in at present,” answered 
Ian smiling. “Do you know how Chaucer felt about 
flowers?” , 

‘YT never read a word of Chaucer.” 

Shall I give you an instance?” 

«‘ Please.” 

“ Chaucer was a man of the world, a courtier, more or 
less a man of affairs, employed by Edward III. in foreign 
business of state: you cannot mistake him for an effeminate 
or sentimantal man! He does not anywhere, so far as I 
remember, say that ever he cried over a flower, but he 
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shows a delight in some flowers so delicate and déep,that 
it must have a source profounder than that of most people’s 
tears. When we go back I will read you what he says 
about the daisy ; but one more general passage I think I 
could repeat. There are animals in it too!” 

* Pray let us hear it,” said Christina. 

He spoke the following stanzas—not quite correctly, 
but supplying for the moment’s need where he could not 
recall :— 

A gardein saw I, full of blosomed bowis, ‘ 
Upon a river, in a grene mede, 

There as sweetnesse eveimore inough is, 

With floures white, blewe, yelowe, and rede, 

And cold welle stieames, nothing dede, 


That swommen full of smale fishes light, 
With finnes rede, and scales silver bright. 


On every bough the birdes heard I sing, 

With voice of angel], in hir armonie, 

That busied hem, hir birdes forth to bring, 
The little pretty conies to hir play gan hie, 
And further all about I gan espie, 

The dredeful roe, the buck, the hart, and hind, 
Squirrels, and beastes small], of gentle kind. 


Of instruments of stringes in accorde, 
Heard I so play, a ravishing swetnesse, 
That God, that maker is of all and Lorde, 
Ne heard never better, as I gesse, 
Therewith a wind, unneth it might be Ies-c, 
Made in the leaves grene a noise soft, 
Agcordant to the foules song on loft. 


The aire of the place so attempre was, 

That never was ther grevance of hot ne cold, 

There was eke every holsome spice and gras, 

Ne no man may there waxe sicke ne old, 

Yet was there more joy o thousand fold, 

Than I can tell or ever could or might, 

There is ever clere day, and never night. =, FS 


He modernized them also a little in repeating them, so 
that his hearers missed nothing through failing to understand 
the words : how much they gained, it were hard to say. 

“It reminds one,” commented Ian, “ of Dante’s paradise 
on the top of the hill of purgatory.” 

**T don’t know anything about Dante either,” said Mercy 


regretfully. 
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eo‘ There is plenty of time!” said Ian. 

“But there is so much to learn!” returned Mercy in a 
hopeless tone. 

“That is the joy of existence!” Ian replied. “We 
are not bound to know; we are only bound to learn —But 
to return to my task: a man may really love a flower. In 
another poem Chauter tells us that such is his delight in his 
books that no other pleasure can take him from them-— 

Save certainly, when that the month of May 

e Is comen, and that I heare the foules sing, 


And that the flourcs ginnen for to spring, 
Farwell my booke, and my devotion ! 


Poor people love flowers ; rich people admire them.” 

“ But,” said Mercy, “ how can one love a thing that has 
no life?” 

Ian could have told her that whatever grows must live ; 
he could further have told her his belief that life cannot be 
without its measure of consciousness; but it would have 
led to more difficulty, and away from the end he had in 
view. He felt also that no imaginable degree of conscious- 
ness in it was commensurate with the love he had himself 
for almost any flower. His answer to Mercy’s question was 
this :— 

“ The flowers come from the same heart as man himself, 
and are sent to be his companions and ministers. There is 
something divinely magical, because profoundly human in 
them. In some at least the human is plain; we see a face 
of childlike peace and confidence that appeals to our best. 
Our feeling for many of them doubtless owes something 
to childish associations ; but how did they get their hold of 
our childhood? Why did they enter our souls at all? 
They are joyous, inarticulate children, come with vague 
messages from the father of all. If I confess that what they 

«Say to me sometimes makes me weep, how can I call my 
feeling for them anything but love? The eternal thing may 
have a thousand forms of which we know nothing yet!” 

¢ Mercy felt Ian must mean something she ought to like, 
if ofily she knew what it was; but he had not yet told her 
anything to help her! He had, however, neither reached 
his end nor lost his way; he was leading her on—gently 
and naturally. 

“JT did not mean,” he resumed, “that you must of 
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‘ 
necessity begin with the flowers. I was only inquiring 
whether at that point you were nearer to Nature. —Téll me 
—were you ever alone ?” 

“ Alone!” repeated Mercy, thinking. ‘ —Surely every- 
body has been many times alone!” 

** Could you tell when last you were alone?” 

She thought, but could not tell. =“ 

“What I want to ask you,” said Ian, “is—did you ever 
feel alone? Did you ever for a moment inhabit loneliness ? 
Did it ever press itself upon you that there was nqbody 
near—that if you called nobody would hear? You are not 
alone while you know that you can have a fellow creature 
with you the instant you choose.” 

“T hardly think I was ever alone in that way.” 

“Then what I would have you do,” continued Ian, “is 
—to make yourself alone in one of Nature’s withdrawing- 
rooms, and seat yourself in one of Grannie’s own chairs.— 
I am coming to the point at last !—Upon a day when the 
weather is fine, go out by yourself. Tell no one where you 
are going, or that you are going anywhere. Climb a hill, 
If you cannot get to the top of it, go high on the side of it. 
No book, mind! nothing to fill your thinking-place from 
another's! People are always saying ‘I think,’ when they 
are not thinking at all, when they are at best only passing 
the thoughts of others whom they do not even know. 

*“When you have got quite alone, when you do not even 
know the nearest point to anybody, sit down and be lonely. 
Look out on the loneliness, the wide world round you, and 
the great vault over you, with the lonely sun in the middle 
of it; fold your hands in your lap, and be still. Do not try 
to think anything. Do not try to call up any feeling or 
sentiment or sensation ; just be still. By and by, it may 
be, you will begin to know something of Nature. I do not 
know you well enough to be sure about it; but jf you tell 
me afterwards how you fared, I shall then know you a little 
better, and perhaps be able to tell you whether Nature will 
soon speak to you, or not until, as Henry Vaughan says, 
some veil be broken in you.” 

They were approaching the cottage, and little more was 
said, They found Mrs. Palmer prepared to go, and Mercy 
was not sorry: she had had enough for a while.- She was 
troubled at the thought that perhaps she was helplessly shut, 
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out*from the life inhabited by the brothers. When she lay 
down, her ewn life seemed dull and poor. These men, 
with all their kindness, respect, attention, and even attend- 
ance upon them, did not show them the homage which the 
men of their own circle paid them ! 

‘They will nevey miss us!” she said to hersqlf. “ They 
will go on with their pantheism, or whatever it is, all the 
same !” 

But they should not say she was one of those who talk 
but will not do! That scorn she could not bear ! 

All the time, however, thé thing seemed to savour more of 
spell or cast of magic than philosophy: the means enjoined 
were suggestive of a silent incantation ! 


CHAPTER XXX. 
GRANNY ANGRY. 


Ir must not be supposed that all the visiting was on the part 
of those of the New House. The visits thence were returned 
by both matron and men. But somehow there was never 
the same freedom in the house as in the cottage. The 
difference did not lie in the presence of the younger girls : 
they were well behaved, friendly, and nowise disagreeable 
children. Doubtless there was something in the absence of 
books: it was of no use to jump up when a passage occurred; 
help was not at hand. But it was more the air of the place, 
the presence of so many common-place things, that clogged 
the wheels of thought. Neither, with all her knowledge of 
the world and all her sweetness, did Mrs. Palmer understand 
the essentials of hospitality half so well as the widow of the 
late minister-chief. All of them liked, and confessed that 
they liked the cottage best. Even Christina felt something 
lacking in their reception. She regretted that the house was 
“not grand enough to show what they were accustomed to. 
Mrs, Palmer seldom understood the talk, and although she 
sat looking persistently content, was always haunted with a 
dim feeling that her husband would not be, best pleased at 
so much intercourse between his rich daughters and those 
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penniless country-fellows. But what could she do! the place 
where he had abandoned them was so dull, so solitary’! the 
girls must not mope! Christina would wither up without 
amusement, and then good-bye to her beauty and all that 
depended upon it! In the purity of her motherhood, she 
more than Jiked the young men: happy mother she would 
think herself, were her daughters to marry such men as 
these! The relations between them and their mother de- 
lighted her : they were one! their hearts were together ! they 
understood each other! She could never have such eéliss 
with her sons! Never since she gave them birth had she 
had one such look from either of hers as she saw pass every 
now and then from these to their mother! It would be like 
being born again to feel herself loved in that way! For any 
danger to the girls, she thought with a sigh how soon in 
London they would forget the young highlanders, Was 
there no possibility of securing one of them? What chance 
was there of Mercy’s marrying well! she was so decidedly 
plain! Was the idea of marrying her into an old and once 
powerful family like that of the Macruadh, to her husband 
inconceivable? Could he not restore its property as the 
dowry of his unprized daughter! it would be to him but a 
trifle !—and he could stipulate that the chief should acknow- 
ledge the baronetcy and use his title! Mercy would then 
be a woman of consequence, and Peregrine would have the 
Bible-honour of being the repairer of the breach, the restorer 
of paths to dwell in !—Such were some of the thoughts that 
would come and go in the brain of the mother as she sat; 
nor were they without a share in her readiness to allow her 
daughters to go out with the young men: she had an 
unquestioning conviction of their safety with them. 

The days went by, and what to Christina had seemed 
imprisonment, began to look like some sort of liberty. She 
had scarce come nearer to sympathy with those whose society 
consoled her, but their talk had ceased to sound repulsive. 
She was infinitely more than a well-modelled wax-flower, and 
yet hardly a growing plant. More was needed to wake her. 
than friends awake. It is wonderful how long the sleeping 
may go with the waking, and not discover any differ- 
ence between them. But Grannie Nature was about to. 
interfere. 

The spring drew gently on. It would be long ere sum- 
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mer*was summer enough to show. There-seemed more of 
the destructive in the spring itself than of the genial—cold 
winds, great showers, days of steady rain, sudden assaults of 
hail and sleet. Still it was spring, and at length, one fine 
day with a bright sun, snow on the hills, and clouds in the 
east, but no sign of any sudden change, the girls went out 
for a walk, and took the younger girls with them. 

A little way up the valley, out of sight of the cottage, a 
small burn came down its own dell to join that which flowed 
through the chief’s farm. Its channel was wide, but except 
in time of rain had little watet in it. About half a mile up 
its course it divided, or rather the channel did, for in one of 
its branches there was seldom any water. At the fork was a 
low rocky mound, with an ancient ruin of no great size— 
three or four fragments of thick walls, within whose plan grew 
a slender birch-tree. Thither went the little party, wander- 
ing up the stream: the valley was sheltered ; no wind but 
the south could reach it; and the sun, though it could not 
make it very warm, as it looked only aslant on its slopes, yet 
lighted both sides of it. Great white clouds passed slowly 
across the sky, with now and then a nearer black one 
threatening rain, but a wind overhead was carrying them 
quickly athwart. 

Tan had seen the ladies pass, but made no effort to over- 
take them, although he was bound in the same direction: he 
preferred sauntering along with a book of ballads. Suddenly 
his attention was roused by a peculiar whistle, which he knew 
for that of Hector of the Stags: it was one of the few sounds 
he could make, Three times it was hurriedly repeated, and 
ere the third was over, Ian had discovered Hector high on 
a hill on the opposite side of the burn, waving his arms, and 
making eager signs to him. He stopped and set himself to 
understand. Hector was pointing with energy, but it was 
impossibles to determine the exact direction: all that Ian 
could gather was, that his presence was wanted somewhere 
farther on. He resumed his walk therefore at a rapid pace, 
whereupon Hector pointed higher. There on the eastern 
horizon, towards the north, almost down upon the hills, Ian 
saw a congeries of clouds in strangest commotion, such as 
he had never before seen in any home latitude—a mass of 
darkly vartegated vapours manifesting a peculiar and appall- 
ing unrest. It seemed tormented by a gyrating storm, 
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twisting and contorting it with unceasing change. Now the 
gray came writhing out, now the black came budging through, 
now a dirty brown smeared the ashy white, and now the blue 
shone calmly out from eternal distances. At the season he 
could hardly think it a thunderstorm, and stood absorbed 
in the unysual phenomenon. But again, louder and more 
hurried, came the whistling, and again he saw Hector gesticu- 
lating, more wildly than before. Then he knew that some- 
one must be in want of help or succour, and set off running 
as hard as he could: he saw Hector keeping him insight, 
and watching to give him further direction: perhaps the 
ladies had got into some difficulty ! 

When he arrived at the opening of the valley just men- 
tioned, Hector’s gesticulations made it quite plain it was up 
there he must go; and as soon as he entered it, he saw that 
the cloudy turmoil was among the hills at its head. With that 
he began to suspect the danger the hunter feared, and almost 
the same instant heard the merry voices of the children. 
Running yet faster, he came in sight of them on the other 
side of the stream,—not a moment too soon. The valley 
was full of a dull roaring sound. He called to them as he 
ran, and the children saw and came running down toward 
him, followed by Mercy, She was not looking much con- 
cerned, for she thought it only the grumbling of distant 
thunder. But Ian saw, far up the valley, what looked like a 
low brown wall across it, and knew what it was. 

** Mercy!” he cried, «run up the side of the hill directly; 

ou will be drowned—swept away if you do not.” 

She looked incredulous, and glanced up the hill-side, but 
came on as if to cross the burn and join him. 

“Do as I tell you,” he cried, in a tone which few would 
have ventured to disregard, and turning darted across the 
channel toward her. 

Mercy did not wait his coming, but took the children, 
each by a hand, and went a little way up the hill that imme- 
diately bordered the stream. 

“Farther ! farther!” cried [an as he ran. “ Where is 
Christina ?” 

** At the ruin,” she answered. 

‘Good heavens!” exclaimed Ian, and darted off, crying, 
“Up the hill with you! up the hill!” 

Christina was standing by the birch-tree in the ruin, look- 
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ing down the burn. She had heard Ian calling, and saw him 
runrming, but suspected no danger. 

‘Come; come directly; for God’s sake, come!” he 
cried. ‘ Look up the burn!” he added, seeing her hesitate 
bewildered. 

She turned, looked, and came running to him, down the 
channel, white with tgrror. It was too late. Tht charging 
water, whose front rank was turf, and bushes, and stones, 
was almost upon her. The solid matter had retarded its 
rush, but it was now on the point of dividing against the 
rockysmound, to sweep along both sides, and turn it into 
an island. Ian bounded to her in the middle of the 
channel, caught her by the arm, and hurried her back to the 
mound as fast as they could run: it was the highest ground 
immediately accessible. As they reached it, the water 
broke with a roar against its rocky base, rose, swelled—and 
in a moment the island was covered with a brown, seething, 
swirling flood. 

“Where’s Mercy and the children?” gasped Christina, 
as the water rose upon ler. 

“Safe, safe!” answered Tan. “We must get to the 
ruin!” 

The water was halfway up his leg, and rising fast. 
Their danger was but beginning. Would the old walls, in 
greater part built without mortar, stand the rushe If a 
tree should strike them, they hardly would! If the flood 
came from a waterspout, it would soon be over—only how 
high it might first rise, who could tell! Such were his 
thoughts as they struggled to the ruin, and stood up at the 
end of a wall parallel with the current. 

The water was up to Christina’s waist, and very cold. 
Here out of the rush, however, she recovered her breath in 
a measure, and showed not a little courage, Ian stood 
between her and the wall, and held her fast. The torrent 
came roundethe end of the wall from both sides, but the 
encounter and eddy of the two currents rather pushed them 
up against it. Without it they could not have stood. 

e the chief danger to Christina, however, was from the 
cold. With the water so high on her body, and flowing so 
fast, she could not long resist it! Jan, therefore, took her 
round the knees, and lifted her almost out of the water. 

“ Put yotr arms up,” he said, “and lay hold of the wall. 

Q 
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Don't mind blinding me; my eyes are of Little use at 
present. Therc—put your, feet in my hands, Don’t be 
frightened ; I can hold you.” 

“*T can’t help being frightened !” she panted. 

‘We are in God’s arms,” returned Ian. “He is hold- 
amg us.” 

** Are*you sure we shall not be dr¢wned ?” she asked. 

“No; but I am sure the water cannot take us out of 
‘God’s arms.” 

This was not much comfort to Christina. She did not 
know anything about God—¢id not believe in him any more 
than most people. She knew God’s arms only as the arms 
of Ian—and ¢#ey comforted her, for she /e/¢ them ! 

How many of us actually believe in any support we do 
not immediately feel? in any arms we do not see? But 
every help is from God; Ian’s help was God’s help; and 
though to belicve in Ian was not to believe in God, it was 
a step on the road toward belicving in God. He that be- 
lieveth not in the good man w hom he hath seen, how shall 
he believe in the God whom he hath not seen ? 

She began to fecl a little better ; the ghastly choking at 
-her heart was almost gone. 

‘I shall break your arms!” she said. 

“You are not very heavy,” he answered; “and though 
T am not so strong as Alister, I am stronger than most men. 
With the help of the wall I can hold you a long time.” 

How was it that, now first in danger, self came less to 
the front with her than usual? It was that now first she 
was face to face with reality. Until this moment her life 
had been an affair of unrealities. Her selfishness had 
thinned, as it were vaporized, every reality that approached 
her. Solidity is not cnough to teach some natures reality ; 
they must hurt themselves against the solid ere they realize 
its solidity. Small reality, small positivity of existence has 
water to a dreaming soul, half consciously gazing through 
half shut eyes at the soft river floating away in the moon- 
light: Christina was shivering in its grasp on her person, its 
omnipresence to her skin; its cold made her gasp and 
choke ; the push and tug “of it threatened to sweep her 
away like a whelmed log! It is when we are most aware 
of the factztude of things, that we are most aware of our 
need of God, and most able to trust in him; when most 
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aware of their presence, the soul finds it easiest to withdraw 
from them, and seek its safety with the maker of it and 
them. The fecognition of inexorable reality in any shape, 
or kind, or way, tends to rouse the soul to the yet more 
real, to its relations with higher and deeper existence. It 
is not the hysterical alone for whom the great dash of cold 
water is good. Allewho dream life instead of living it, 
require some similar shock. Of the kind is every disap- 
pointment, every reverse, every tragedy of life. The true 
in even the lowest kind, is of the truth, and to be com- 
pelled to feel even that, is to dc driven a trifle nearer to the 
truth of being, of creation, of God. Hence this sharp con- 
tact with Nature tended to make Christina less selfish : it 
made her forget herself so far as to care for her helper as 
well as herself. 

It must be remembered, however, that her selfishness 
was not the cultivated and ingrained sclfishness of a long 
life, but that of an uncducated, that is undeveloped nature. 
Her being had not degeneratcd by sinning against hght 
known as light; it had not been consciously enlightened at 
all; it had scarcely as yct begun to grow. It was not lying 
dead, only unawaked. I would not be understood to imply 
that she was nowise to blame—but that she was by no 
means so much to blame as one who has but suspected the 
presence of a truth, and from selfishness or self-admiration 
has turncd from it. She was to blame wherever she had 
not done as her conscience had feebly told her ; and she had 
not made progress just because she had neglected the little 
things concerning which she had promptings. There are 
many who do not enter the kingdom of heaven just because 
they will not believe the tiny key that is handed them, fit to 
open its hospitable gate. 

“Oh, Mr. lan, if you should be drowned for my sake !” 
she faltered with white lips. ‘You should not have come 
to me!” 

“T would not wish a better death,” said Ian. 

<‘ How can you talk so coolly about it!” she cried. 
*Well,” he returned, “ what better way of going out of 
the world is there than by the door of help? No man ¢ares 
much about what the idiots of the world call life! What is 
at whether we live in this room or another? The same who 
sent us here, sends for us out of here !” 
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‘Most men care very much! You are wrong there!” 

“‘T don’t call those who do, men! ‘They afe only 
children! I know many men who would no more cleave 
to this life than a butterfly would fold his wings and creep 
into his deserted chrysalis-case. I do care to live—tre- 
mendously, but I don’t mind where. He who made this 
room so “well worth living in, may sarely be trusted with 
the next!” 

“TI can’t quite follow you,” stammered Christina. “T 
am sorry. Perhaps it is the cold. I can’t fecl my hands, 
I am so cold.” t 

“Leave the wall, and put your arms round my neck. 
The change will rest me, and the water is already falling ! 
It will go as rapidly as it came!” 

** How do you know that ?” 

“Tt has sunk nearly a foot in the last fifteen minutes: I 
have been carefully watching it, you may be sure! It must 
have been a waterspout, and however much that may bring, 
it pours it out all at once.” 

“Oh!” said Christina, with a tremulous joyfulness ; 
“T thought it would go on ever so long !” 

“We shall get out of it alive !—God’s will be done!” 

“Why do you say that? Don’t you really mean we are 
going to be saved?” 

“Would you want to live, if he wanted you to die ?” 

“Oh, but you forget, Mr. Ian, I am not ready to die, 
like you!” sobbed Christina. 

“ Do you think anything could make it better for you to 
stop here, after God thought it better for you to go?” 

‘¢T dare not think about it.” 

‘Be sure God will not take you away, if it be better fur 
you to live here a little longer. But you will have to go 
sometime ; and if you contrived to live after God wanted 
you to go, you would find yourself much less yeady when 
the time came that you must. But, my dear Miss Palmer, 
no one can be living a true life, to whom dying is a terror.” 

Christina was silent. He spoke the truth! Sherwas 
not worth anything! How grand it was to look death in 
the face with a smile! 

If she had been no more than the creature she had 
hitherto shown herself, not all the floods of the deluge could 
have made her think or feel thus: her real self, her divine: 
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nature had begun to wake. True, that nature was as yet 
no more likeethe divine, than the drowsy, arm-stretching, 
yawning child is like the merry elf about to spring from his 
couch, full of life, of play, of love. She had no faith in 
God yet, but it was much that she felt she was not worth 
anything. m ° 

You are right: it was odd to hold such a conversation 
at such a time! But Ian was an odd man. He actually 
believed that God was nearer to him than his own con- 
sclougmess, yet desired communion with him! and that 
Jesus Christ knew what he said when he told his disciples 
that the Father cared for his sparrows. 

Only one human being witnessed their danger, and he 
could give no help. Hector of the Stags had crossed the 
main valley above where the torrent entered it, and coming 
over the hill, saw with consternation the flood-encompassed 
par. If there had been help in man, he could have 
brought none; the raging torrent blocked the way both to 
the village and to the chicf’s house. He could only stand 
and gaze with his heart in his eyes. 

Beyond the stream lay Mercy on the hillside, with her 
face in the heather. Frozen with dread, she dared not look 
up. Had she moved but ten yards, she would have seen 
her sister in Ian’s arms. 

The children sat by her, white as death, with great 
lumps in their throats, and the silent tears rolling down 
their cheeks. It was the first time death had come near 
them. 

A sound of sweeping steps came through the heather. 
They looked up: there was the chief striding toward 
them. 

The ‘flood had come upon him at work in his fields, 
whelming his growing crops. He had but time to unyoke 
his bulls, aud run for his life. The bulls, not quite equal to 
the occasion, were caught and swept away. They were 
found a week after on the hills, nothing the worse, and 
Rearly as wild as when first the chief took them in hand. 
The cottage was in no danger; and Nancy got a horse and 
the last of the cows from the farm-yard on to the crest of 
the ridge, against which the burn rushed roaring, just as 
the water began to invade the cowhouse and stable. The 
moment he reached the ridge, the chief set out to look for 
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his brother, whom he knew to be somewhere up the yaHey ; 
and having climbed to get an outlook, saw Mercy and the 
girls, from whose postures he dreaded that something had 
befallen them. 

The girls uttered a cry of welcome, and the chief 
answered, .but Mercy did not lift her head. 

“Mercy,” said Alister softly, and kneeling laid his hand 
on her. 

She turned to him such a face of blank misery as filed 
him with consternation. u 

“What has happened ?” he asked. 

She tried to speak, but could not. 

“Where is Christina?” he went on. 

She succeeded in bringing out the one word “ ruin.” 

“Ts anybody with her?” 

“ Tan,” 

“Oh!” he returned cheerily, as if then all would be 
right. But a pang shot through his heart, and it was as 
much for himself as for Mercy that he went on: ‘“‘ But God 
is with them, Mercy. If he were not, it would be bad 
indeed! Where he is, all is well!” 

She sat up, and putting out her hand, laid it in his great 
palm. 

“T wish I could believe that!” she said ; “ but you know 
people ave drowned sometimes !” 

“Yes, surely! but if God be with them what does it 
matter! It is no worse than when a mother puts her baby 
into a big bath.” 

“Tt is cruel to talk like that to me when my sister Is 
drowning !” 

: She gave a stifled shrick, and threw herself again on her 
ace. 

“ Mercy,” sgid the chief—and his voice trembled a little, 
“vou do not love your sister more than I love my brother, 
and if he be drowned I shall weep; but I shall not be 
muserable as 1f a mocking devil were at the root of it, and 
not one who loves them better than we ever shall. -But 
come; I think we shall fmd them somehow alive yet! Ian 
knows what to do in an emergency ; 3 and though you might 
not think it, he is a very strong man.’ 

She rose immediately, and taking like a child the hand 
he offered her, went up the hill with him. 
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The girls ran before them, and presently gave a scream 
of joy.” A 

“T see Chrissy! I see Chrissy!” cried one. 

“Ves! there she is! I sce her too!” cried the other. 

Alister hurried up with Mercy. There was Christina! 
She seemed standing on the water! 

Mercy burst into tears. 

“But where’s Tan?” she said, when she had recavered 
herself a little; “I don’t see him!” 

“@ie is there though, all right!” answered Alister. 
‘*“T)on’t you see his hands hokling her out of the water?” 

And with that he gave a great shout :— 

“Tan! Ian! hold on, old boy! I’m coming !” 

Tan heard him, and was filled with terror, but had 
neither breath nor streneth to answer. Along the hillside 
went Alister bounding like a deer, then turning sharp, shot 
headlong down, dashed into the torrent—and was swept 
away like a cork. Mercy gave a scream, and ran down the 
hall, 

He was not carried very far, however. In a moment or 
two he had recovered himself, and crept out gasping and 
laughing, just below Mercy. Ian did not move. He was 
so benumbed that to change his position an inch would, he 
well knew, be to fall. 

And now Hector began to behave oddly. He threw a 
stone, which went in front of Ian and Christina, Then he 
threw another, which went behind them. ‘Then he threw 
a third, and Christina felt her hat caught by a bit of string. 
She drew it toward her as fast as numbness would permit, 
and found at the end a small bottle She managed to 
get it uncorked, and put it to Ian’s lips. He swallowed a 
mouthful, and made her take some. Hector stood on one 
side, the chicf on the other, and watched the proceeding. 

“What would mother say, Alister!” cried lan across. 
the narrowing water. 

In the joy of hearing his voice, Alister rushed again into 
ghe*torrent ; and, after a fierce struggle, reached the mound, 
where he scrambled up, and putting his arms round Ian’s 
legs with a shout, lifted the two at once uke a couple of 
babies. 

“Come ! come, Alister! don’t be silly!” said Ian. “Set 
me down !” 
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“Give me the girl then.” _¢ 

“Take her !” e 

Christina turned on him a sorrowful gaze as Alister 
took her. 

“JT have killed you!” she said. 

“You have done me the greatest favour,” he replied. 

““What?” she asked. 

“ Accepted help.” 

She burst out crying. She had not shed a tear before. 

“Get on the top of the wall, Ian, out of the wet," said 
Alister. 

You can’t tell what the water may have done to the 
foundations, Alister! I would rather not break my leg! 
it is so frozen it would never mend again !” 

As they talked, the torrent had fallen so much, that 
Hector of the Stags came wading from the other side. A 
few minutes more, and Alister carried Christina to Mercy. 

“Now,” he said, setting her down, “ you must walk.” 

Tan could not cross without Hector’s help; he seemed 
to have no legs. ‘They set out at once for the cottage, 

“ How will your crops fare, Alister?” asked Ian. 

Part will be spoiled,” replicd the chicf; “part not 
much the worse.” 

The torrent had rushed half-way up the ridge, then 
swept along the flank of it, and round the end in huge bulk, 
to the level on the other side. ‘The water lay soaking into 
the fields. ‘The valley was desolated. What green things 
had not been uprooted or carried away with the soil, were 
jaid flat. EEverywhere was mud, and scattered all over were 
lumps of turf, with heather, brushwood, and small trees. 
But it was early in the year, and there was hope! 

I will spare the description of the haste and hurrying to 
and fro in the little house—the blowing of fires, the steaming 
pails and blankets, the hot milk and tea! Mrs. Macruadh 
rolled up her sleeves, and worked like a good housemaid. 
Nancy shot hither and thither on her bare feet lke a fawn— 
you could not say she ran, and certainly she did not walk., 
Alister got Ian to bed, and rubbed him with rough towels— 
himself more wet than he, for he had been rolled over and 
over in the torrent. Christina fell asleep, and slept many 
hours. When she woke, she said she was quite well; but it 
was weeks before she was like herself. I doubt if ever she 
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was guite as strong again. For some days Ian confessed to 
an aclfing in ,his legs and arms. It was the cold of the 
water, he said; but Alister insisted it was from holding 
Christina so long. 
“ Water could not hurt a highlander!” said Alister. 


e CHAPTER XXXI 
CHANGE. 


CurisTINA walked home without difficulty, but the next day 
did not leave her bed, and it was a fortnight before she was 
able to be out of doors. When Ian and she met, her manner 
was not quite the same as before. She secmed a little 
timid. As she shook hands with him her eyes fell; and 
when they looked up again as if ashamed of their involuntary 
retreat, her face was rosy ; but the slight embarrassment dis- 
appeared as soon as they began to talk. No affectation or 
formality, however, took its place: in respect of Ian her 
falseness was gone. ‘The danger she had been in, and her 
deliverance through the voluntary sharing of it by Ian, had 
awaked the simpler, the real nature of the gul, hitherto 
buried in impressions and their responses. She had lived 
but as a mirror meant only to reflect the outer world : some- 
thing of an operative existence was at length beginning to 
appear in her. She was growing a woman. And the first 
stage in that growth is to become as a little child, 

The child, however, did not for some time show her face 
to any but Ian. In his presence Christina had no longer 
self-assertion or wile. Without seeking his notice she would 
yet manifegt an almost childish willingness to please him. 
It was no sudden change. She had, ever since their 
adventure, been haunted, both awake and asleep, by his 
presence, and it had helped her to some discoveries 
regarding herself. And the more she grew real, the nearer, 
that is, that she came to being a Zerson, the more she came 
under the influence of his truth, his reality. It is only 
through liye relation to others that any individuality 
crystallizes, 
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“You saved my life, Ian!” she said one evening for the 
‘tenth time. 

“Tt pleased God you should live,” answered Tan. 

“Then you really think,” she returned, ‘‘that God inter- 
fered to save us?” 

“No, J do not; I don’t think he eyer interferes.” 

‘Mr. Sercombe says everything gocs by law, and God 
never interferes ; my father says he does interfere sometimes.” 

“ Would you say a woman interfered in the management 
of hex own house? Can one be said to interfere wh€re he 
is always at work? He is the necessity of the universe, 
ever and always doing the best that can be done, and 
especially for the individual, for whose sake alone the 
cosmos exists. If we had been drowned, we should have 
given God thanks for saving us.” 

*‘T do not understand you!” 

‘Should we not have given thanks to find ourselves lifted 
out of the cold rushing waters, in which we felt our strength 
slowly sinking ?” 

“But you said drowned! Wow could we have thanked 
God for deliverance if we were drowned ?” 

What '—not when we found ourselves above the water, 
safe and well, and more alive than ever? Would it not be 
a dreadful thing to le tossed for centuries under the sea- 
waves to which the torrent had borne us? Ah, how few 
believe in a life beyond, a larger life, more awake, more 
earnest, more joyous than this!” 

“Oh, do! but that is not what one means by 7; that 
is quite a different kind of thing!” 

“ How do you make out that it is so different? If I am 
I, and you are you, how can it be very different? The root 
of things is individuality, unity of idea, and persistence 
depends on it. God is the one perfect individual; and 
while this world is his and that world is his, there can be no 
inconsistency, no violent difference, between there and 
here.” 

“Then you must thank God for everything—thank him 
if you are drowncd, or burnt, or anything !” 

“Now you understand me! That is precisely what I 
mean.” 

“Then E can never be good, for I could never bring 
myself to that!” 
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You cannot bring yourself to it; no one could. But 
we must come to it. I believe we shall all be brought 
to it.” 

“Never me! I should not wish it!” 

“You do not wish it; but you may be brought to wish 
it; and without it the end of your being cannot ke reached. 
No one, of course, could ever give thanks for what he did 
not know or feel as good. But what zs good must come to 
be felt good. Can you suppose that Jesus at any time 
coul@ not thank his Father for sending him into the 
world ?” . 

‘You speak as if we and he were of the same kind !” 

** He and we are so entirely of the same kind, that there 
is no bliss for him or for you or for me but in being the loving 
obedient child of the one Father.” 

“You frighten mc! If I cannot gct to heaven any other 
way than that, 1 shall never get there.” 

“ You will get there, and you will gct there that way and 
no other. If you could get there any other way, it would be 
to be miserable.” 

“Something tells me you speak the truth; but it is 
tertible ! I do not like it.” 

‘* Naturally.” 

She was on the point of crying. They were alone in the 
drawing-room of the cottage, but his mother might enter any 
moment, and Ian said no more. 

It was not a drawing toward the things of peace that was 
at work in Christina: it was an urging painful sense of 
separation from Jan. She had becn conscious of some 
antipathy even toward him, so unlike were her feclings, 
thoughts, judgmcnts, to his: this feeling had changed to 
its opposite. 

A mecting with Ian was now to Christina the great event 
of day os week; but Ian, in love with the dead, never 
thought of danger to cither, 

One morning she woke from a sound and dreamless 

sleep, and getting out of bed, drew aside the curtains, 
looked out, and then opened her window. It was a lovely 
spring-morning. The birds were singing loud in the fast 
greening shrubbery. A soft wind was blowing. It came to 
her, and whispered something of which she understood only 
that it was both lovely and sad. The sun, but a little way 
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up, was shining over hills and cone-shaped peaks, whose 
shadows, stretching eagerly westward, were yet ever 
shortening eastward. His light was gentle, warm, and 
humid, as if a little sorrowful, she thought, over his many 
dead children, that he must call forth so many more to the 
new life of the reviving year. Suddenly as she gazed, 
the little clump of trees against the hillside stood as she had 
never seen it stand before—as if the sap in them were no 
longer colourless, but red with human life; nature was alive 
with a presence she had never seen before ; it was instinct 
with a meaning, an intent, a soul; the mountains stood 
against the sky as if reaching upward, knowing something, 
waiting for something ; over all was a glory. The change 
was far more wondrous than from winter to summer ; it was 
not as if a dead body, but a dead soul had come alive. 
What could it mean? Had the new aspect come forth to 
answer this glow in her heart, or was the glow in her heart 
the reflection of this new aspect of the world? She was 
ready to cry aloud, not with joy, not from her fecling of the 
beauty, but with a sevsation almost, hitherto unknown, 
therefore nameless. It was a new and marvellous interest 
in the world, a new sense of life in hersclf, of life in every- 
thing, a recognition of brother-existence. a life-contact with 
the universe, a conscious flash of the divine in her soul, a 
throb of the pure joy of being. She was nearer God than 
she had ever been before. But she did not know this— 
might never in this world know it; she understood nothing 
of what was going on in her, only felt it go on; it was not 
love of God that was moving in her. Yet she stood in her 
white dress lke one risen from the grave, looking in sweet 
bliss on a new heaven and a new earth, made new by the 
new opening of her cyes. To save man or woman, the next 
thing to the love of God is the love of man or woman ; only 
fet no man or woman mistake the love of love fordove ! 

She started, grew white, stood straight up, grew red as a 
sunset :—was it—could it be >—“ Is this love?” she said to 
herself, and for minutes she hardly moved. i 

It was love. Whether love was in her or not, she was in 
love—and it might get inside her. She hid her face in her 
hands, and wept. 

With what opportunities I have had of studying, I do 
mot say understanding, the human heart, I should not have 
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expected such feeling from Christina—and she wondered at 
it hergelf. Till a child is awake, how tell his mood Pp—until 
a woman is Awaked, how tell her nature? Who knows 
himself ?—and how then shall he know his neighbour ? 

For who can know anything except on the supposition 
of its remaining the same? and the greatest change of all, 
next to being born &gain, is beginning to love. “ The very 
faculty of loving had been hitherto repressed in the soul of 
Christina—by poor education, by low family and social 
influegces, by familiarity with the worship of riches, by 
vanity, and consequent hunger aftcr the attentions of men ; 
but now at length she was In love. 

At breakfast, though she was silent, she looked so well 
that her mother complimented her on her loveliness. Had 
she been more of a mother, she might have seen cause for 
anxiety in this fresh bourgeoning of her beauty. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
LOVE ALLODIAL. 


WHILE the chief went on in his humble way, enjoying life 
and his lowly position; secming, in the society of his 
brother, to walk the outer courts of heaven; and, unsus- 
picious of the fact, growing more and more in love with 
the ill educated, but simple, open, and wise Mercy, a 
trouble was gathering for him of which he had no presenti- 
ment. We have to be delivered from the evils of which we 
are unaware as well as from those we hate; and the chief 
had to be set free from his unconsMous worship of 
Mammon. He did not worship Mammon by yielding 
homage td riches; he did not make a man’s money his 
pedestal; had he been himself a millionaire, he would not 
havg connived at being therefore held in honour; but, ever 
tonsciously aware of the deteriorating condition of the 
country, and pitifully regarding the hundred and fifty souls 
who yet looked to him as their head, often turning it over 
in his mind how to shepherd them should things come to a 
crisis, his abiding, ever-recurring comfort was the money 
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from the last sale of the property, accumulating ever since, 
and now to be his in a very few years: he always thought, 
I say, first of this money and not first of God. He 
imagined it an inexhaustible force, a power with which for 
his clan he could work wonders. It is the common human 
mistake to think of money as a force and not asamere tool. 
But he never thought of it otherwise ‘than as belonging to 
the clan; never imagined the least liberty to use it save in 
the direct service of his people. And all the time, the very 
shadow of this money was disappearing from the faceeof the 
earth! : 

It had scarcely been deposited where the old laird 
judged it as safe as in the Bank of England, when schemes 
and speculations were initiated by the intrusted company 
which brought into jeopardy everything it held, and things 
had been going from bad to worse ever since. Nothing of 
this was yet known, for the directors had from the first 
carefully muffled up the truth, avoiding the least economy 
Iest it should be interpreted as hinting at any need of 
prudence ; living in false show with the very money they 
were thus lying away, warming and banqueting their inno- 
cent neighbours with fuel and wine stolen from their own 
cellars; and working worse wrong and more misery under 
the robe of imputed righteousness, that is, respectability, 
than could a little army of burglars. Unawares to a trusting 
multitude, the vacant cyes of loss were drawing near to 
stare them out of hope and comfort ; and annihilation had 
long closed in upon the fund which the chief regarded as 
the sheet-anchor of his clan: he trusted in Mammon, and 
Mammon had played him one of his rogue’s-tricks. The 
most degrading wrong to ourselves, and the worst eventual 
wrong to others, is to trust in any thing or person but the 
living God : it was an evil thing from which the chief had 
sore need to be delivered. Even those who help, us we must 
regard as the loving hands of the great heart of the universe, 
else we do God wrong, and will come to do them wrong 
also. ‘ 

And there was more yet of what we call mischief brewing 
in another quarter to like hurt. 

Mr. Peregrine Palmer was not now so rich a man as 
when he bought his highland property ; also he was involved 
in affairs of doubtful result. It was natural, therefore, that 
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he should begin to think of the said property not merely as 
an orfiament_of life, but as something to fall back upon. 
He feared nothing, however, more unpleasant than a tem- 
porary embarrassment. Had not his family been in the 
front for three generations! Had he not a vested right in 
success! Had he not a claim for the desire of his heart on 
whatever power it wa that he pictured to himself‘as throned 
in the heavens! It never came into his head that, seeing 
there were now daughters in the family, it might be worth 
the while of that Power to make a poor man of him for their 
sakes; or that neither he, his predecessors, nor his sons, 
had ever come near cnough to anything human to be fit for 
having their pleasures taken from them. But what I have 
to do with is the new aspect his Scotch acres now put on: 
he must see to making the best of them! and that best 
would be a deecr-forest! He and his next neighbour might 
together effect something worth doing! ‘Therefore all 
crofters or villagers likcly to trespass must be got rid of-— 
and first and foremost the shepherds, for they had endless 
opportunities of helping themselves to a decr. Where there 
were sheep there must be shepherds: they would make a 
clearance of both! ‘The neighbour referred to, a certain 
Mr. Brander, who had made his money by sharp dealing in 
connection with a great Russian railway, and whom Mr. 
Peregrine Palmer knew before in London, had enlightened 
him on many things, and amongst others on the shepherds’ 
passion for dcer-stalking. Bemg in the company of the 
deer, he said, the whole day, and the whole year through, 
they were thoroughly acquainted with their habits, and were 
altogether too much both for the deer and for their owners. 
A shepherd would take the barrel of his gun from the stock, 
and thrust it down his back, or put it in a hollow crook, and 
SO convey it to the vicinity of some spot frequented by a 
particular animal, to lie hidden there for his opportunity. 
In the hills it was impossible to tell with certainty-whence 
came the sound of a shot; and no rascal of them would 
,21vé information concerning another! In short, there was 
no protecting the deer without uprooting and expelling the 
peasantry ! 

The village of the Clanruadh was on Mr. Brander’s land, 
and was dependent in part on the produce of smail pieces 
of ground, the cultivators of which were mostly men with 
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other employment as well. Some made shoes of the hides, 
others cloth and clothes of the wool of the country. ° Some 
were hinds on neighbouring farms, but most were shepherds, 
for there was now very little tillage. Almost all the land 
formerly cultivated had been given up to grass and sheep, 
and not a little of it was steadily returning to that state af 
nature from which it had been reclaimcd, producing heather, 
ling, blueberries, cvozwperts, and cranberries. The hamlet 
was too far from the sea for much fishing, but some of its 
inhabitants would join relatives on the coast and go fishing 
with them, when there was nothing else to be done. But 
many of those who looked to the sea for help had lately 
come through a hard time, in which they would have died 
but for the sea-weed and shell-fish the shore afforded them ; 
yet such was their spirit of independence that a commission 
appointed to inquire into their necessity, found scarcely 
one willing to acknowledge any want: such was the class of 
men and women now doomed, at the will of two common- 
minded, greedy men, to expulsion from the houses and land 
they had held for generations, and loved with a love unin- 
telligible to their mean-souled oppressors. 

Ian, having himself learned the lesson that, so long as a 
man is dependent on anything earthly, he is not a free man, 
was very desirous to have his brother free also. He could 
not be satisfied to leave the matter where, on their way 
home that night from zhe fomb, as they called their cave- 
house, their talk had left it. Alister’s love of the material 
world, of the soil of his ancestral acres, was, Ian plainly saw, 
not yet one with the meaning and will of God: he was not 
yet content that the home of his fathers should fare as the 
father of fathers pleased. He was therefore on the outlook 
for the right opportunity of having another talk with him on 
the subject. 

That those who are trying to be good are more continu- 
ously troubled than the indifferent, has for ages been a 
puzzle. “I saw the wicked spreadi ing like a green bay 
tree,” says king David ; and he was far from having fathomed 
the mystery when he ‘got his mind at rest about it. Is it 
not simply that the righteous are worth troubling? that they 
are capable of receiving good from being troubled? Asa 
man advances, more and more is required of him, A wrong 
thing in the good man becomes more and more wrong as he 
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draws nearer to freedom from it. His friends-may say how 
seldénm he offends; but every time he offends, he is the more 
‘to blame. Some are allowed to go on because it would be of 
no use to stop them yet ; nothing would yet make them listen 
to wisdom. There must be many who, like Dives, need the 
bitter contrast between the good things of this life and the 
evil things of the newt, to wake them up. In thi life they 
are not only fools, and insist on being treated as fools, but 
would have God consent to treat them as if he too had no 
wisdom! The laird was one in whom was no guile, but he was 
far from perfect : any man is far from perfect whose sense of 
well-being could be altered by any change of circumstance. 
A man unable to do without this thing or that, is not yet in 
sight of his perfection, therefore not out of sight of suffering. 
They who do not know suffering, may well doubt if they 
have yet started on the way zo dc. If clouds were gathering 
to burst in fierce hail on the head of the chief, it was that he 
might be set free from yet another of the cords that bound 
him. He was like a soaring eagle from whose foot hung, 
trailing on the earth, the line by which his tyrant could at 
his will pull him back to his inglorious perch. 

To worship truly is to treat according to indwelling 
worth. ‘The highest worship of Nature is to worship toward 
it, as David and Daniel worshipped toward the holy place. 
But even the worship of Nature herself might be an en- 
nobling idolatry, so much is the divine present in her. 
There is an intense, almost sensuous love of Nature, such as 
the chief confessed to his brother, which is not only one 
with love to the soul of Nature, but tends to lift the soul of 
man up to the lord of Nature. To love the soul of Nature, 
however, docs not secure a man from loving the body of 
Nature in the low Mammon-way of possession. A man who 
loves the earth even as the meek love it, may also love it in 
a way hostile to such possession of it as is theirs. The love 
of possessihg as property, must, unchecked, come in ¢ime to 
annihilate in a man the inheritance of the meek. 

A few acres of good valley-land, with a small upland 
:asturage, and a space of barren hill-country, had developed 
in the chief a greater love of the land as a possession than 
would have come of entrance upon an undiminished inheri- 
tance. He clave to the ground remaining to him, as to the 
last remnant of a vanishing good. 


R 
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One day the brothers were lying on the westward slope 
of the ridge, in front of the cottage. A few sheep, ‘small, 
active, black-faced, were feeding around theth: it was no 
use running away, for the chief’s colley was lying beside 
him! The laird every now and then buried his face in the 
short sweet mountain-grass—like that of the downs in Eng- 
land, not Ike the rich sown grass on tHe cultivated bank of 
the burn. 

“T believe I love the grass,” he said, “as much, Ian, as 
your Chaucer loved the daisy !” 

“Hardly so much, I should think !” returned Tan, 

“Why do you think so?” 

*T doubt if grass can be loved so much as a flower.” 

‘Why not?” 

** Because the one is a mass, the other an individual.” 

“T understand.” 

“TI have a fear, Alister, that you are in danger of 
avarice,” said Ian, after a pause. 

“ Avarice, Ian! What can you mean?” 

“You are as free, Alister, from the love of money, as 
any man I ever knew, but that is not enough. Did you 
ever think of the origin of the word avarice?” 

* No.” 

‘It comes—at least it seems to me to come—from the 
same root as the verb /azve. It is the desire to call things 
ours—the desire of company which is not of our kind— 
company such as, if small enough, you would put in your 
pocket and carry about with you. We call the holding in the 
hand, or the house, or the pocket, or the power, Aaving ,; 
but things so held cannot really be had; having is but an 
illusion in regard to “ngs. It is only what we can be with 
that we really possess—that is, what is of our kind, from 
God to the lowest animal partaking of humanity. A love 
can never be lost; it is a possession ; but who can take his 
diamond ring into the somewhere beyond ?—it is not a 
possession. God only can be ours perfectly ; nothing called 
property can be ours at all.” 

“ IT know it—with my head at least,” said Alister ; “but 
I am not sure how you apply it to me. ” 

* You love your country—-don’t you, Alister?” 

“T do,” 

What do you mean by Loring your country?” 
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® 
: “Tt is hard to say all at once. The first thing that comes 
to me %, that F would rather live in it than in any other.” 

“Would you care to vaunt your country at the expense 
of any other?” 

“Not if it did not plainly excel—and even then it might 
be neither modest nor polite!” F 

“Would you feel ound to love a man more because he 
was a fellow-countryman ? ” 

“ Other things being equal, I could not help it.” 

*‘ Other things not being equal,—?” 

*¢T should love the best nmn best—Scotsman or negro.” 

‘That is as I thought of you. lor my part, my love for 
my own people has taught me to love every man, be his 
colour or country what it may. The man whose patriotism 
is not leading him in that direction has not yet begun to be 
a true patriot. Let him go to St. Paul and learn, or stay in 
his own cellar and be an idiot.—But now, from loving our 
country, let us go down the other way :—Do you love the 
highlands or the lowlands best? You love the highlands, 
of course, you say. And what district do you like best? 
Our own. What parish? Your father’s. What part of 
the parish? Why this, where at this moment we are lying. 
Now let me ask, have you, by your love for this piece of the 
world, which you will allow me to call ouss, learned to love 
the whole world in like fashion ?” 

“T cannot say so. I do not think we can love the 
whole world in the same way as our own part of it—the 
part where we were born and bred! It is a portion of our 
very being.” 

“Tf your love to what we call our own land is a love 
that cannot spread, it seems to me of a questionable kind— 
of a kind involving the false notion of Aaving? The love 
that is eternal is alone true, and that is the love of the 
essential, which is the universal. We love indeed indi- 
viduals, even to their peculiarities, but 'only decause of what 
lies under and is the life of them—what thcy share with 
every other, the eternal God-born humanity which és the 
ferson. Without this humanity where were your friend? 
Mind, I mean no abstraction, but the live individual 
humanity. Do you see what I am driving at? I would 
extend my Jove of the world to all the worlds; my love of 
humanity to all that inhabit them. I want, from being a 
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Scotsman, to be a Briton, then a European, then a cosmo- 
politan, then a dweller of the universe, a lover of ali the 
worlds I see, and shall one day know. In thé face of such 
a hope, I find my love for this ground of my father’s—not 
indeed less than before, but very small. It has served its 
purpose in having begun in me love of the revelation of 
God. Wherever I see the beauty of the Lord, that shall be 
to me his holy temple. Our Lord was sent first to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel:—how would you bear to be 
told that he loved them more than Africans or Scotsmen? ” 

“T could not bear it.” « 

“Then, Alister, do you not see that the love of our 
mother earth is meant to be but a beginning ; and that such 
love as yours for the land belongs to that love of things ° 
which must perishe You seem to me not to allow it to 
blossom, but to keep it a hard bud; and a bud that will not 
blossom is a coffin. <A flower is a completed idea, a thought 
of God, a creature whose body is most perishable, but 
whose soul, its idea, cannot die. With the idea of it in you, 
the withering of the flower you can bear. The God in it is 
yours always. Every spring you welcome the daisy anew ; 
every time the primrose departs, it grows more dear by its 
death. I say there must be a better way of loving the 
ground on which we were born, than that whence the loss 
of it would cause us torture.” 

Alister listened as to a prophecy of evil. 

“Rather than that cottage and those fields should pass 
into the hands of others,” he said, almost fiercely, ‘ I would 
see them sunk in a roaring tide!” 

Ian rose, and walked slowly away. 

Alister lay clutching the ground with his hands, For a 
passing moment Ian felt as if he had lost him. 

‘“¢ Lord, save him from this demon-love,” he said, and | 
sat down among the pines. 

In‘a few minutes, Alister came to him. 

“You cannot mean, Ian,” he said—and his face was 
white through all its brown, “that I am to think no more of 
the fields of my fathers than of any other ground on the face 
of the earth!” 

“Think of them as the ground God gave to our fathers, 
which God may see fit to take from us again, and I shall be 
content—for the present,” answered Ian. 
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¢ Do not be vexed with me,” cried Alister. “I want to 
think as well,as do what is right; but you cannot know 
how I feel or you would spare me. I love the very stones 
and clods of the land! The place is to me as Jerusalem to 
the Jews :—you know what the psalm says :— 


Thy saints take pleasure in her stones, 
Iler very dust to them is dear !” 


“They loved their land as /¢Aezrs,” said Ian, “ and have 
lost ite! ” 

“‘T know I must be cast Sut of it! I know I must die 
and go from it; but I shall come back and wander about 
the fields and the hills with you and our father and mother!” 

“‘ And how about horse and dog?” asked Ian, willing to 
divert his thoughts for a moment. 

“Well! Daoimean and Luath are so good that I don’t 
sec why I should not have them!” 

““No more do I!” responded Ian. ‘We may be sure 
God will cither let you have them, or show you reason to 
content you for not having them. No love of any ¢hing is 
to be put in the same thought-pocket with love for the 
poorest creature that has life. But I am sometimes not a 
little afraid lest your love for the soil get right in to your 
soul, We are here but pilgrims and strangers. God did 
not make the world to be dwelt in, but to be journeyed 
through. We must not love it as he did not mean we 
should. If we do, he may have great trouble and we much 
hurt ere we are sct free from that love. Alister, would you 
willingly walk out or the house to follow him up and down 
for ever?” 

“TY don’t know about zz/ingly,” replied Alister, ‘but if 
I were sure it was he calling me, I am sure I would walk 
out and follow him.” 

“What if your love of house and lands prevented you 
from being sure, when he called you, that it was he ?# 

“That would be terrible! But he would not leave me 
So.¢ He would not forsake me in my ignorance !” 

* “No. Having to take you from everything, he would 
take everything from you!” 

Alister went into the house. 

He did not know how much of the worldly mingled with 
the true in him, He loved his people, and was unselfishly 
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intent on helping them to the utmost; but the thought, that 
he was their chief was no small satisfaction te him ; and if 
the relation between them was a grand one, self had there 
the more soil wherein to spread its creeping choke-grass 
roots. In like manner, his love of nature nourished the 
parasite Aossession. Te had but those bare hill-sides, and 
those few rich acres, yet when, from his eyry on the hill-top, 
he looked down among the valleys, his heart would murmur 
within him, “From my feet the brook flows gurgling to water 
my fields! The wild moors around me feed my cheep! 
Yon glen is full of my people!” Even with the pure smell 
of the earth, mingled the sense of its possession. When, 
stepping from his cave-house, he saw the sun rise on the 
outstretched grandeur of the mountain-world, and felt the 
earth a new creation as truly as when Adam first opened his 
eyes on its glory, his heart would give one little heave more 
at the thought that a portion of it was his own. But all is 
man’s only decause it is God’s. The true possession of any- 
thing is to see and feel in it what God made it for; and the 
uplifting of the soul by that knowledge, is the joy of true 
having. The Lord had no land of his own. He did not 
care to have it, any more than the twelve legions of angels 
he would not pray for: his pupils must not care for thmgs 
be did not care for. He had no place to lay his head in— 
had not even a grave of his own. Tor want of a boat he 
had once to walk the rough Galilean sea. True, he might 
have gone with the rest, but he had to stop behind to pray: 
he could not do without that. Once he sent a fish to fetch 
him moncy, but only to pay a tax. He had even to borrow 
the few loaves and little fishes from a boy, to feed his five 
thousand with. 

The half-hour which Alister spent in the silence of his 
chamber, served him well: a ray as of light polarized 
entered his soul in its gloom. He returned to lan, who 
had béen all the time walking up and down the ridge. 

* You are right, Ian!” he said. “Ido love the world! 
Tf I were deprived of what I hold, I should doubt God! 
I fear, oh, I fear, Ian, he is going to take the land from me! 5 

‘We must never fear the will of God, Alister! We are 
not right until we can pray heartily, not say submissively, 
*Thy will be done!’ We have not one interest, and God 
another, When we wish what he does not wish, we are not 
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more against him than against our real selves. We are 
traitors to the human when we think anything but the wall 
of God desirable, when we fear our very life.” 

It was getting toward summer, and the days were grow- 
ing longer. 

“Tet us spend a night in the tomb!” said Ian; and 
they fixed a day in tlie following week. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MERCY CALLS ON GRANNIE. 


ALTHOUGH the subject did not again come up, Mercy had 
not forgotten what Ian had said about listening for the word 
of Nature, and had resolved to get away the first time she 
could, and see whether Grannie, as Ian had called her, 
would have anything to do with her. It were hard to say 
what she expected—something half magical rather than any- 
thing quite zafural. The notions pcople have of spiritual 
influence are so unlike the facts, that, when it begins they 
never recognize it, but imagine something common at work. 
When the Lord came, those who were looking for him did 
not know him :—was he not a man like themselves! did 
they not know his father and mother ! 

It was a fine spring morning when Mercy left the house 
to”’seek an interview with Nature somewhere among the 
hills. She took a path she knew well, and then struck into 
a sheep-track she had never tried. Up and up she climbed, 
nor spent a thought on the sudden changes to which at 
that season, and amongst those hills, the weather is subject. 
With no anxiety as to how she might fare, she was yet 
already not without some awe: shc was at length ‘bn her 
pilgrimage to the temple of Isis! 

Wot until she was beyond sight of any house, did she 
Aegin to feel alone. It was a new sensation, and of a 
mingled sort. But the slight sense of anxiety and fear that 
made part of it, was soon overpowered by something not 
unlike the exhilaration of a child escaped from school. 
This grew and grew until she felt like a wild thing that had 
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: 
been caught, and had broken loose. Now first, almost, she 
seemed to have begun to live, for now first ,was she free! 
She might lie in the heather, walk in the stream, do as she 
pleased! No one would interfere with her, no one say 
Don't! She felt stronger and fresher than ever in her life ; 
and the farther she went, the greater grew the pleasure, 
The little burn up whose banks, now the one and now the 
other, she was walking, kept on welcoming her unaccustomed 
feet to the realms of solitude and liberty. For eyer it 
seemed coming to meet her, hasting, running steep, as if 
straight out of the heaven to Which she was drawing nearer 
and nearer. The wind woke now and then, and blew on 
her for a moment, as if tasting her, to see what this young 
Psyche was that had floated up into the wild thin air of the 
hills) The incessant meeting of the brook made it a com- 
panion to her although it could not go her way, and was 
always leaving her. But itkept her from the utter loneliness 
she sought; for loneliness is imperfect while sound is by, 
especially a sing-sound, and the brook was one of Nature’s 
self-playing song-instrumenis. But she came at length to 
a point where the ground was too rough to let her follow 
its path any more, and turning from it, she began to climb 
asteep ridge. The growing and deepening silence as she 
went farther and farther from the brook, promised the very 
place for her purpose on the top of the heathery ridge. 

But when she reached it and looked behind her, lo, the 
valley she had left lay at her very feet! The world had rushed 
after and caught her! She had not got away from it! It 
was like being enchanted! She thought she was leaving 
it far behind, but the nature she sought to escape that she 
might find Nature, would not let her go! It kept following 
her as if to see that she fell into no snare, neither was too 
sternly received by the lofticr spaces. She could distinguish 
one of the laird’s men, ploughing in the valley below: she 
knew him by his red waistcoat! Almost fiercely she turned 
and made for the next ridge: it would screen her from the 
world she had left; it should not spy upon her! «The 
danger of losing her way back never suggested itself. She 
had not learned that the look of things as you go, is not 
their look when you turn to go back; that with your attitude 
their mood will have altered. Nature is like a lobster-pot: 
she lets you easily go on, but not easily return. 
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When she gained the summit of the second ridge, she 
looked abroad on a country of which she knew nothing. It 
was like the face of an utter stranger. Not far beyond rose 
yet another ridge: she must see how the world looked from 
that! On and on she went, crossing ridge after ridge, but 
no place invited her fo stay and be still. ; | 

She found she was weary, and spying in the midst of some 
short heather a great stone, sat down, and gave herself up to 
the rest that stole upon her. Though the sun was warm, the'air 
was ken, and, hot with climbing, she turned her face to it, 
and drank in its refreshing with delight. She looked around ; 
not a trace of humanity was visible—nothing but brown and 
gray and green hills, with the clear sky over her head, and 
in the north a black cloud creeping up from the horizon.’ 
Another sense than that of rest awoke in her ; now first in 
her life the sense of loneliness absolute began to possess 
her. And therewith suddenly descended upon her a farther 
something she had never known ; it was as if the loneliness, 
or what is the same thing, the presence of her own being 
without another to qualify and make it reasonable and 
endurable, seized and held her. The silence gathered 
substance, grew as it were solid, and closing upon her, 
imprisoned her. Was it not rather that the Soul of Nature, 
unprcvented, unthwarted by distracting influences, found a 
freer entrance to hers, but she, not yet in harmony with it,. 
felt its contact as alien—as bondage therefore and not 
liberty? She was nearer than ever she had been to knowing 
the presence of the God who is always nearer to us than 
aught clse. Yea, something seemed, through the very per- 
sistence of its silence, to say to her at last, and keep saying, 
“Here Iam!” She looked behind her in sudden terror: 
no form was there. She sent out her gaze to the horizon: 
the huge waves of the solid earth stood up against the sky, 
sinking so slowly she could not sce them sink: they stood 
mouldering away, biding their time. They were éf those 
“who only stand and wait,” fulfilling the will of him who 
eset*them to crumble till the hour of the new hcavens and 
the new earth arrive. There was no visible life between 
her and the great silent mouldering hills. On her right 
hand lay a blue segment of the ever restless sea, but so far 
that its cbmmotion seemed a yet deeper rest than that of 
the immovable hills, 
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She sat and sat, but nothing came, nothing seemed 
coming to her. The hope lan had given her,was not to be 
fulfilled ! For here there was no revelation! She was not 
of the kind Nature could speak to! 

She began to grow uncomforltable—to feel as if she had 
done something wrong—as if she was a child put into the 
corner—a corner of the great universe, to learn to be sorry 
for something. Certainly something was wrong with her-— 
but what? Why did she fecl so uncomfortable? Was she 
so silly as mind being alone? Thcre was nothing ir® these 
mountains that would hurt her! The red deer were some- 
times dangerous, but none were even within sight! Yet 
something like fear was giowing in her! Why should she 
be afraid? Everything about her certainly did look strange, 
as if she had nothing to do with it, and it had nothing to do 
with her; but that was all! Jan Macruadh must be wrong! 
‘How could there be any such bond as he said between 
‘Nature and the human heart, when the first thing she felt 
.when alone with her, was fear! The world was staring at 
her! She was the centre of a fixed, stony regard from all 
sides! The earth, and thc sea, and the sky, were watching 
her! She did not like it! She would rise and shake off 
the fancy! But she did not rise; something held her to 
her thinking. Just so she would, when a child in the dark, 
stand afraid to move lest the fear itself, lying in wait like 
a tigress, should at her first motion pounce upon her. The 
terrible, persistent silence!—would nothing break it! And 
there was in herself a response to it—something that was in 
league with it, and kept telling her that things were not all 
right with her; that she ought not to be afraid, yet had 
good reason for being afraid ; that she knew of no essential 
safety. ‘There must be some refuge, some impregnable 
hiding-place, for the thing was a necessity, and she ought to 
know of it! There must be a human condition of never 
peing Afraid, of knowing nothing to be afraid of! She. 
wondered whether, if she were quite good, went to church 
twice every Sunday, and read her bible every morning,sshg 
would come not to be afraid of—she did not know what. 
It would be grand to have no fear of person or thing! She 
was sometimes afraid of her own father, even when she 
knew no reason! How that mountain with the chorn kept 
staring at her ! 
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3tevas all nonsense! She was silly! She would get up 
and go homea it must be time |! 

But things were not as they should be! Something was 
required of her! Was it God wanting her to do something? 
She had never thought whether he required anything of her! 
She must be a bette, girl! ‘Then she would have God with 
her, and not be afraid ! 

And all the time it was God near her that was making 
her unhappy. For, as the Son of Man came not to send 
peace®on the earth but a swgrd, so the first visit of God to 
the human soul is generally in a cloud of fear and doubt, 
rising from the soul itself at his approach. ‘The sun is the 
cloud-dispeller, yet often he must look through a fog if he 
would visit the earth at all) The child, not being a son, 
does not know his father. He may know he is what is called 
a father ; what the word means he docs not know. How 
then should he understand when the father comes to deliver 
him from his paltry self, and give him life indeed ! 

She tried to pray. She said, “Oh God! forgive me, 
and make me good. I want to be good!” Then she rose, 

She went some little way without thinking where she 
was going, and then found she did not even know from 
what direction she had come. <A sharp new fear, quite 
different from the former, now shot through her heart: she 
was lost! She had told no one she was going anywhere! 
No one would have a notion where to look for her! She 
had been beginning to feel hungry, but fear drove hunger 
away. All she knew was that she must not stay there. 
flere was nowhere ; walking on she might come somewhere 
—that is, among human beings! So out she set on her 
weary travel from nowhcre to somewhere, giving Nature 
little thanks. She did not suspect that her grandmother had 
been doing anything for her by the space around her, or 
that now, by the tracklessness, the lostness, she was doing 
“yet more. On and on she walked, climbing the ofe_hill- 
side and descending the other, going she knew not whither, 
fardly hoping she drew one step ncarer home. 

All at once her strength went from her. She sat down 
and cried. But with her tears came the thought how the 
chief and his brother talked of God. She remembered she 
had heard ‘in church that men ought to cry te Ged in their 
roubles. Broken verses of a certain psalm came to her,! 
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saying God delivered those who cried to him even from 
things they had brought on themselves, and, she had been 
doing nothing wrong! She tried to trust in him, but could 
not: he was as far from her as the blue heavens! True, it 
bent over all, but its one great eye was much too large to 
see the trouble she was in! What did it matter to the blue 
sky if she fell down and withered up to bones and dust ! She 
well might—for here no foot of man might pass till she was 
a thing terrible to look at! If there was nobody where 
seemed to be nothing, how fearfully empty was the urf-verse ! 
Ah, if she had God for her friend! What if he was her 
friend, and she had not known it because she never spoke 
to him, never asked him to do anything for her? It was 
horrible to think it cou/d be a mere chance whether she got 
home, or died there! She would pray to God! She would 
ask him to take her home ! 

A wintery blast came from the north. The black cloud 
‘had risen, and was now spreading over the zenith. Again 
the wind came with an angry burst and snarl. Snow came 
swept upon it in hard sharp little pellets. She started up, 
and forgot to pray. 

Some sound in the wind or some hidden motion of 
memory all at once let loose upon her another fear, which 
straight was agony. Arumour had reached the New House 
the night before, that a leopard had broken from a caravan, 
and got away to the hills. It was but a rumour ; some did 
not believe it, and the owners contradicted it, but a party 
had set out with guns and dogs. It wastrue! it was true! 
There was the terrible creature crouching bchind that stone! 
He was in every clump of heather she passed, swinging 
his tail, and ready to spring upon her! He must be hungry 
by this time, and there was nothing there for him to eat but 
her! By and by, however, she was too cold to be afraid, 
too cold to think, and presently, half-frozen and faint for 
lack of food, was scarce able to go a step farther. She saw 
a great rock, sank down in the shelter of it, and in a minute 
was asleep. 

She slept for some time, and woke a little eeahed. 
The wonder is that she woke at all. It was dark, and her first 
consciousness was ghastly fear. The wind had ceased, and 
the storm was over. Little snow had fallen. « The stars 
were all out overhead, and the great night was round her, 
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enclosing, watching her. She tried to rise, and could just 
move her limps. Had she fallen asleep again, she would 
not have lived through the night. But it is idle to talk of 
what would have been; nothing could have been but what 
was. Mercy wondered afterwards that she did not lose her 
reason. She must, she thought, have been trusting somehow 
in God. . 

It was terribly dreary. Sure never one sorer needed 
God’s help! And what better reason could there be for 
helping her than that she so sorely needed it! Perhaps 
God had let her walk into thts trouble that she might learn 
she could not do without him! She would try to be good! 
How terrible was the world, with such wide spaces and 
nobody in them! 

And all the time, though she did not know it, she was 
sobbing and weeping. 

The black silence was torn asunder by the report of a 
gun, She started up with a strange mingling of hope and 
terror, gave a Joud cry, and sank senseless. The leopard 
would be upon her! 

Her cry was her deliverance. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IN THE TOMB. 


THE brothers had that same morning paid their visit to the 
tomb, and there speut the day after their usual fashion, 
intending to go home the same night, and as the old moon 
was very late in rising, to take the earlier and rougher part 
of the way in the twilight. Just as they were setting out, 
however, what they rightly judged a passing storm cgme on, 
and they delayed their departure. By the time the storm 
wag Over, it was dark, and there was no use in hurrying; 
‘hey might as well stop a while, and have the moon the 
latter part of the way. When at length they were again on 
the point of starting, they thought they heard something like 
sounds of, distress, but the darkness making search difficult 
and unsatisfactory, the chief thought of firing his gun, when 
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Mercy’s cry guided them to where she lay. Alister’s heart, 
at sight of her, and at the thought of what she must have 
gone through, nearly stood still. They carried her in, laid her 
on the bed, and did what they could to restore her, till she 
began to come to herself. Then they left her, that she 
might not see them without preparation, and sat down by 
the fire in the outer room, leaving the door open between 
the two. 

“I see how it is!” said Alister. ‘“ You remember, Ian, 
what you said to her about giving Nature an opportuaity of 
exerting her influence? Metcy has been following your 
advice, and has lost her way among the hills!” 

“That was so long ago!” returned Ian thoughtfully. 

‘“Yes—when the weather was not fit for it. It 1s not fit 
now, but she has ventured !” 

“T believe you are right! I thought there was some 
reality in her!—But she must not hear us talking about 
her!” 

When Mercy came to herself, she thought at first that 
she lay where she had fallen, but presently perceived that 
she was covered, and had something hot at her feet: was 
she in her own bed? was it all a terrible dream, that she 
might know what it was to be lost, and think of God? She 
put out her arm: her hand went against cold stone. The 
dread thought rushed in—that she was buried—was lying in 
her grave—to lie there till the trumpet should sound, and 
the dead be raised. She was not horrified; her first feeling 
was gladness that she had prayed before she died. She had 
been taught at church that an hour might come when it 
would be of no use to pray—the hour of an unbelieving 
death : it was of no use to pray now, but her prayer before 
she died might be of some avail! She wondered that she 
was not more frightened, for in sooth it was a dreary pros- 
pect before her: long and countless years must pass ere 
again she heard the sound of voices, again saw the light 
of the sun! She was half awake and half dreaming; the 
faintness of her swoon yet upon her, the repose following 
her great weariness, and the lightness of her brain from‘ 
want of food, made her indifferent—almost happy. She : 
could lie so a long time, she thought. 

At length she began to hear sounds, and they were of 
human voices. She had companions then in the grave! she 
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was pot doomed to a solitary waiting for judgment! She 

must be in some famnily-vault, among strangers. She hoped 
e 

they were nice people: it was very desirable to be buried 

with nice people ! 

Then she saw a reddish light. It was a fire—far off! 
Was she in the bad place? Were those shapes two demons, 
waiting till she had Sot over her dying? She listened :— 
‘‘That will divide her between us,” said one. “ Yes,” 
answered the other; “there will be no occasion to cut it!” 
What dreadful thing could they mean? But surely she had 
heard their voices before! ‘She tried to speak, but could 
not. 

“We must come again soon!” said one. “.\t this rate it 
will take a life-time to carve the tomb.” 

‘“‘ Tf we were but at the roof of it!” said the other. “TI 
long to tackle the great serpent of eternity, and lay him 
twining and coiling and undulating all over it! I dream 
about those tombs before ever they were broken into— 
royally furnished in the dark, waiting for the souls to come 
back to their old, brown, dried up bodies !” 

Here one of them rose and came toward her, growing 
bigger and blackcr as he came, until he stood by the bed- 
side. He laid his hand on her wrist, and felt her pulse. It 
was Ian! She could not see his face for there was no light 
on it, but she knew his shape, his movements! She was 
saved ! 

He saw her wide eyes, two great spiritual nights, gazing 
up at him, 

*‘Ah, you are better, Miss Mercy!” he said cheerily. 
“¢ Now you shall have some tea!” 

Something inside her was weeping for joy, but her outer 
self was quite still. She tried again to speak, and uttered a 
few inarticulate sounds. ‘Then came Alister on tip-toe, and 
they stood both by the bedside, looking down on her. 

“JT shall be all right presently !” she managed atelength 
- say. “T am so glad I’m not dead! I thought I was 

cag!” 
* You would soon have been if we had not found you!” 
replied Alister. 

“Was it you that fired the gun ?” 

Ty Yes, we 

: “T was so frightened |” 
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“Tt saved your life, thank God! for then you cried out.” 

“ Fright was your door out of fear!” said tan. 

“YT thought it was the leopard !” 

“T did bring my gun because of the leopard,” said 
Alister. 

“Tt was true about him then?” 

*« He is out.” 0 

“ And now it is quite dark!” 

“Tt doesn’t signify ; we'll take a lantern; I’ve Ee my 
gun, and Jan has his dirk!” 

“Where are you going then?” asked Mercy, still con- 
fused. 

“ Home, of course.” 

“Oh, yes, of course! 1 will get up in a minute.” 

‘‘There is plenty of time,” said lan. ‘You must eat 
something before you get up. We have nothing but oat- 
cakes, I am sorry to say !” 

‘‘T think you promised me some tea!” said Mercy. “I 
don’t feel hungry.” 

“You shall have the tea. When did you eat last?” 

‘‘ Not since breakfast.” 

“Tt is a marvel you are able to speak! You must try to 
eat some oat-cake.” 

“‘T wish I hadn’t taken that last slice of deer-ham !” 
said Alister, ruefully. 

“‘T will eat if I can,” said Mercy. 

They brought her a cup of tea and some pieces of oat- 
cake; then, having lighted her a candle, they left her, and 
-closed the door. 

She sipped her tea, managed to eat a little of the dry 
but wholesome food, and found hersclf capable of getting up. 
It was the strangest bedroom! she thought. Everything 
was cut out of the live rock. The dressing-table might have 
been a sarcophagus! She kneeled by the bedside, and tried 
to thank God. ‘Then she opened the door. The chief rose 
at the sound of it. 

e I'm sorry,” he said, “that we have no woman to wait 
‘on you.” 

*‘] want nothing, thank you!” answered Mercy, feeling 
very weak and ready cry, but restraining her tears, ‘(What 
a curious house this is!” 

“Tt is a sort of doll’s house my brother and I have been 
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at work upon for nearly fifteen years. We meant, when 
ea was cpme, to ask you all to spend a day with us up 
ere.” 

“ When first we went to work on it,” said Ian, “‘we used 
to tell each other tales in which it bore a large share, and 
Alister’s were generally about a lost princess takmg refuge 
in it!” 

“ And now it is come true!” said Alister. 

** What an escape I have had!” 

“T@do not like to hear you say that!” returned Ian. 
“You have been taken care of all the time. If you had died 
in the cold, it would not have been because God had for- 
gotten you; you would not have been lost.” 

“IT wanted to know,” said Mercy, ‘‘whether Nature 
would speak to me. It was of no use! She never came 
near me !”’ 

‘I think she must have come without your knowing 
her,” answered Ian. “‘ But we shall have a talk about that 
afterwards, when you are quite rested ; we must prepare for 
home now.” 

Mercy’s heart sank within her—she felt so weak and 
sleepy! How was she to go back over all that rough moun- 
tain-way! But she dared not ask to be left—with the 
leopard about! He might come down the wide chimney ! 

She soon found that the brothers had never thought of 
her walking. They wrapt her in Ian’s plaid. Then they 
took the chiefs, which was very strong, and having folded it 
twice lengthwise, drew each an end of it over his shoulders, 
letting it hang in a loop between them: in this loop they 
made her seat herself, and putting each an arm behind her, 
tried how they could all get on. After a few shiftings and 
accommodations, they found the plan likely to answer. So 
they locked the door, and left the fire glowing on the sollt- 
tary hearth. 

To Mercy it was the strangest journey—an experience 
never to be forgotten. The tea had warmed her, and the 
air Yevived her. It was not very cold, for only now and 
then blew a little puff of wind. The stars were brilliant 
overhead, and the wide void of the air between her and the 
eatth below seemed full of wonder and mystery. Now and 
then she fancied some distant sound the cry of the leopard : 
he might be coming nearer and nearer as they went! but it 
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rather added to the eerie witchery of the night, making it 
like a terrible story read in the deserted nursery, with the 
distant noise outside of her brothers and sisters at play.: 
The motion of her progress by and by became pleasant to 
her. Sometimes her feet would brush the tops of the 
heather ;- but when they came to rocky ground, they always 
shortened the loop of the plaid. To Mercy’s inner ear came 
the sound of words she had heard at church: “ He shall give 
his angels charge over thee, and in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against 
a stone.” Were not these two men God’s own angels! 

They scarcely spoke, except when they stopped to take 
breath, but went on and on with a steady, rhythmic, silent 
trudge. Up and down the rough hill, and upon the hardly 
less rough hill-road, they had enough ado to heed their 
steps. Now and then they would let her walk a little way, 
but not far. She was neither so strong nor so heavy as a fat 
deer, they said. 

They were yet high among the hills, when the pale, 
withered, waste shred of the old moon rose above the 
upheaved boat-like back of one of the battlements of the 
horizon-rampart. With disconsolate face, now lost, now 
found again, always reappearing where Mercy had not been 
looking for her, she accompanied them the rest of their 
journey, and the witch-like creature brought out the whole 
character of the night Rocked in her wonderful swing, 
Mercy was not always quite sure that she was not dreaming 
the strangest, pleasantest dream. Were they not fittest for 
a dream, this star and moon beset night—this wind that 
now and then blew so eerie and wild, yet did not wake her 
~——this gulf around, above, and beneath her, through which 
she was borne as if she had indeed died, and angels were 
carrying her through wastes of air to-some unknown region 
afar? Except when she brushed the heather, she forgot that 
the eirth was near her. The arms around her were the 
arms of men and not angels, but how far above this lower 
world dwelt the souls that moved those strong limbs! What 
a small creature she was beside them! how unworthy of the 
labour of their deliverance! Her awe of the one kept grow- 
ing; the other she could trust with heart as well as brain ; 
she could never be afraid of him! To the chief she turned 
to shadow her from Ian, 
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When they came to the foot of the path leading up to 
Mistress Conal’s cottage, there, although it was dark night, 
sat the old woman on a stone. . 

“It’s a sorrow you are carrying home with you, chief!” 
she said in Gaelic. ‘As well have saved a drowning man !” 

She did not rise gr move, but spoke like one talking by 
the fireside. 

‘‘The drowning man has to be saved, mother!” an- 
swered the chief, also in Gaelic ; “and the sorrow in your 
way ha€ to be taken with you., It won’t let you pass!” 

“True, my son!” said the woman; “but it makes the 
heart sore that sees it !” 

“Thank you for the warning then, but welconte the 
sorrow!” he returned. ‘‘ Good night.” 

‘Good night, chief’s sons both!” she replied. ‘‘ You're 
your father’s anyway! Did he not one night bring home a 
frozen fox in his arms, to warm him by his fire! But when 
he had warmed him—ze turned him out!” 

It was quite clear when last they looked at the sky, but 
the moment they left her, it began to rain heavily. 

So fast did it rain, that the men, fearing for Mercy, turned 
off the road, and went down a steep descent, to make 
straight across their own fields for the cottage; and just as 
they reached the bottom of the descent, although they had 
come all the rough way hitherto without slipping or stumbling 
once, the chief fell. He rose in consternation ; but finding 
that Mercy, upheld by Ian, had simply dropped on her feet, 
and taken no hurt, relieved himself by unsparing abuse of 
his clumsiness. Mercy laughed merrily, resumed her place 
in the plaid, and closed her eyes. She never saw where they 
were going, for she opened them again only when they 
AOEPES a little as they turned into the fir-clump before the 

oor. 

‘Where are we?” she asked; but for answer they 
carried her straight into the house. 7 

‘* We have brought you to our mother instead of yours,” 
gaid*Alister. “To get wet would have been the last straw 
on the back of such a day. We will let them know at once 
,that you are safe.” 

Lady Macruadh, as the highlanders generally called her, 
made haste to receive the poor girl with that sympathetic 
pity which, of all good plants, flourishes most in the Celtic 
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heart. Mercy’s mother had come to her in consternation at 
her absence, and the only comfort she coud give her was 
the suggestion that she had fallen in with her sons. She gave 
her a warm bath, put her to bed, and then made her eat, so 
preparing her for a healthful sleep. And she did sleep, but 
‘dreamed: of darkness and snow and leopards. 

As men were out searching in all directions, Alister, 
while Ian went to the New House, lighted a beacon on the 
top of the old castle to bring them back. By the time Ian 
had persuaded Mrs. Palmer to leave Mercy in his fnother’s 
care for the night, it was blazing beautifully. 

In the morning it was found that Mercy had a bad cold, 
and could not be moved, But the cottage, small as it was, 
had more than one guest-chamber, and Mrs. Macruadh was 
delighted to have her to nurse. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
AT A HIGH SCHOOL, 


WHEN Mercy was able to go down to the drawing-room, she 
found the evenings pass as never evenings passed before ; 
and during the day, although her mother and Christina came 
often to see her, she had time and quiet for thinking. And 
think she must; for she found herself in a region of human 
life so different from any she had hitherto entered, that in no 
other circumstances would she have been able to recognize 
even its existence. Everything said or done in it seemed to 
acknowledge something understood, Life went on with a 
continuous /eaz toward something rarely mentioned, plainly 
uppermost ; it embodied a tacit reference of everything to 
some* code so thoroughly recognized that occasion for 
alluding to it was unfrequent. Its inhabitants appeared to 
know things which her people did not even suspect. * The 
air of the brothers especially was that of men at their ease 
yet ready to rise—of men whose loins were girded, alert for 
an expected call. 

Under their influence a new idea of life, and the world, 
and the relations of men and things, began to grow in the 
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ming of Mercy. There was a dignity, almost grandeur, about 
the simple life of the cottage, and the relation of its inmates 
to all they came near. No one of them seemed to live for 
self, but each to be thinking and caring for the others and 
for the clan. She awoke to see that manners are of the soul; 
that such as she had hitherto heard admired werenot to be 
compared with the Simple, almost peasant-like dignity and 
courtesy of the chief; that the natural grace, accustomed 
ease, and cultivated refinement of Ian’s carriage, came out 
in attemtion and service to the lowly even more than in con- 
verse with his equals ; while hfs words, his gestures, his looks, 
every expression born of contact, witnessed a directness and 
delicacy of recognition she could never have imagined. The 
moment he began to speak to another, he seemed to pass 
out of himself, and sit in the ears of the other to watch his 
own words, lest his thoughts should take such sound or shape 
as might render them unwelcome or weak. If they were not 
to be pleasant words, they should yet be no more unpleasant 
than was needful; they should not hurt save in the nature 
of that which they bore ; the truth should receive no injury 
by admixture of his personality. He heard with his own 
soul, and was careful over the other soul as one of like kind. 
So delicately would he initiate what might be communion 
with another, that to a nature too dull or selfish to under- 
stand him, he gave offence by the very graciousness of his 
approach, 

It was through her growing love to Alister that Mercy be- 
came able to understand Ian, and perceived at length that 
her dread, almost dislike of him at first, was owing solely to 
her mingled incapacity and unworthiness. Before she left 
the cottage, 1t was spring time in her soul; it had begun to 
put forth the buds of eternal life. Such buds are not unfre- 
quently nipped ; but even if they are, if a dull, false, com- 
monplace frost close in, and numb the half wakened spirit 
back into its wintry sleep, that sleep will ever after be 
haunted with some fainting airs of the paradise those buds 
prophesied. In Mercy’s case they were to grow into spiritual 
eyes—to open and see, through all the fogs and tumults of 
this phantom world, the light and reality of the true, the 
spiritual world everywhere around her—as the opened eyes 
of the servant of the prophet saw the mountains of Samaria 
full of horses of fire and chariots of fire around him. Every 
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throb of true love, however mingled with the foolish and the ° 
false, is a bourgeoning of the buds of the life eternal—ah, 
how far from leaves! how much farther from flowers ! 

Jan was high above her, so high that she shrank from 
him; there seemed a whole heaven of height between them. 
It would fill her with a kind of despair to see him at times 
sit lost in thought: he was where she could never follow’Aim! 
He was in a world which, to her childish thought, seemed 
not the world of humanity ; and she would turn, with a sense 
of both seeking and finding, to the chief She imagified he 
felt as she did, saw between hfs brother and him a gulf he 
could not cross, She did not perceive this difference, that 
Alister knew the gulf had to be crossed, At such a time, 
too, she had seen his mother regarding him with a similar 
expression of loss, but with a mingling of anxiety that was. 
hers only. It was sweet to Mercy to see in the eyes of 
Alister, and in his whole bearing toward his younger brother,. 
that he was a learner like herself, that they were scholars 
together in Ian’s school. 

A hunger after something beyond her, a something she 
could not have described, awoke in her. She needed a 
salvation of some kind, toward which she must grow! She 
needed a change which she could not understand until it 
came—a change the greatest in the universe, but which, man 
being created with the absolute necessity for it, can be no 
violent transformation, can be only a grand process in the 
divine idea of development. 

She began to feel a mystery in the world, and in all the 
looks of it—a mystery because a meaning, She saw a jubi- 
lance in every sunrise, a sober sadness in every sunset ; heard 
a whispering of strange secrets in the wind of the twilight ; 
perceived a consciousness of unknown bliss in the song of 
the lark ;—and was aware of a something beyond it all, now 
and then filling her with wonder, and compelling her to ask, 
“What does it, what can it mean?” Not once did she 
suspect that Nature had indeed begun to deal with her; not 
once suspect, although from childhood accustomed to Kear, 
the name of Love taken in vain, that love had anything to 
do with these inexplicable experiences. 

Let no one, however, imagine he explains such expert- 
ences by suggesting that she’was in love! That were but 
to mention another mystery_as having introduced the former. 
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For who in heaven or on earth has fathomed the marvel 
betwixt the man and the woman? Least of all the man or 
the woman wif has not learned to regard it with reverence. 
There is more in this love to uplift us, more to condemn 
the lie in us, than in any other inborn drift of our being, 
except the heavenly tide Godward. From it flow all the 
other redeeming relations of life. It is the hold God has of 
us with his right hand, while death is the hold he has of us 
with his left, Love and death are the two marvels, yea the 
two teyors—but the one goal of our history. 

It was love, in part, that now awoke in Mercy a hunger 
and thirst after heavenly things. This is a direction of its 
power little heeded by its historians ; its earthly side occu- 
pies almost all their care. Because lovers are not worthy of 
even its earthly aspect, it palls upon them, and they grow 
weary, not of love, but of their lack of it. The want of the 
heavenly in it has caused it to perish: it had no salt. From 
those that have not is taken away that which they have. 
Love without religion is the plucked rose. Religion without 
love—there is no such thing. Religion is the bush that 
bears all the roses; for religion is the natural condition of 
man in relation to the eternal facts, that is the truths, of his 
own being. To live is to love; there is no hfe but love. 
What shape the love puts on, depends on the persons 
between whom is the relation. The poorest love with 
religion, 1s better, because truer, therefore more lasting, 
more genuine, more endowed with the possibility of 
persistence—that is, of infinite development, than the 
most passionate devotion between man and woian with- 
out it. 

Thus together in their relation to Ian, it was natural 
that Mercy and the chief should draw yet more to each 
other. Mercy regarded Alister as a big brother in the same 
class with herself, but able to help her, Quickly they grew 
intimate. In the simplicity of his large nature, the chief 
talked with Mercy as openly as a boy, Jaying a heart bare to 
her guch that, if the world had many like it, the kingdom of 
Reaven would be more than at hand. He talked as to an 
old friend in-perfect understanding with him, from whom 
he had nothing to gain or ‘to fear. There was never a 
compliment on the part of the man, and never a coquetry 
on the part of the girl—a dull idea to such as without com- 
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pliment or coquetry could hold no intercourse, having no 
other available means, Mercy had never like her Sister 
cultivated the woman’s part in the low game ;“and her truth 
required but the slightest stimulus to make her incapable of 
it. With such a man as Alister she could use only a sim- 
plicity like his ; not thus to meet him would have been to 
decline the honouring friendship, Dack and plain, though 
with an interesting face and fine eyes, she had received no 
such compliments as had been showered upon her sister; it 
was an unspoiled girl, with a heart alive though pot ‘yet 
quite awake, that was brought: under such good influences. 
What better influences for her, for any woman, than those 
of unselfish men? what influences so good for any man as 
those of unselfish women? Every man that hears and learns 
of a worthy neighbour, comes to the Father; every man 
that hath heard and learned of the Father comes to the 
Lord; every man that comes to the Lord, he leads back to 
the Father. To hear Ian speak one word about Jesus 
Christ, was for a true man to be thenceforth truer. To him 
the Lord was not a theological personage, but a man present 
in the world, who had to be understood and obeyed by the 
will and heart and soul, by the imagination and conscience 
of every other man. If what Ian said was true, this life was 
a serious affair, and to be lived in downright earnest! If 
God would have his creatures mind him, she must look to 
it! She pondered what she heard. But she went always 
to Alister to have Ian explained; and to hear him talk of 
Ian, revealed Alister to her. 

When Mercy left the cottage, she felt as if she were 
leaving home to pay a visit. The rich house was dull and 
uninteresting. She found that she had immediately to put in 
practice one of the lessons she had learned—that the 
service of God is the service of those among whom he has 
‘sent us. She tried therefore to be cheerful, and even to 
forestall her mother’s wishes. But life was harder than 
hitherto—so much more was required of her. 

The chief was falling thoroughly in love with Mercy, but 
it was some time before he knew it. With a heart full of 
tenderness toward everything human, he knew little of love 
special, and was gradually sliding into it without being aware 
of it, How little are we our own! Existence is decreed 
us; love and suffering are appointed us. We may resist, 
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we may modify ; but we cannot help loving, and we cannot 
help dy ying. We need God to keep us from hating. Great 
in goodness, yea absolutely good, God must be, to have a 
right to make us—to compel our existence, and decree its 
laws! Without his choice the chief was falling in love. 
The woman was sent him; his heart opened and took her 
in. Relation with fer family was not desirable, but there 
she was! Jan saw, but said nothing. His mother saw it 
too. 

“Wothing good will come of it !” she said, with a strong 
feeling of unfitness in the thifig. 

“Everything will come of it, mother, that God would 
have come of it,” answered Ian. “She is an honest, good 
girl, and whatever comes of it must be good, whether 
pleasant or not.” 

The mother was silent. She believed in God, but not so 
thoroughly as to abjure the exercise of a subsidiary provi- 
dence of her own. The more people trust in God, the less 
will they trust their own judgments, or interfere with the 
ordering of events. The man or woman who opposes the 
heart’s desire of another, except in aid of righteousness, is 
a servant of Satan. Nor will it avail anything to call that 
righteousness which is of Self or of Mammon. 

‘There is no action in fretting,” Ian would say, “and 
not much in the pondering of consequences. True action 
is the doing of duty, come of it heartache, defeat, or suc- 
cess.” 

“You are a fatalist, Ian !”’ said his mother one day. 

‘‘ Mother, I am; the will of God is my fate!” answered 
Jan. ‘He shall do with me what he pleases; and I will 
help him !” 

She took him in her arms and kissed him. She hoped 
God would not be strict with him, for might not the very 
grandeur of his character be rooted in rebellion? Might 
not some figs grow on some thistles ? 

At length came the paternal summons for the Palmers 
to go to London. For a month the families had been 
“meeting all but every day. The chief had begun to look 
deep into the eyes of the girl, as if searching there for some 
secret joy; and the girl, though she drooped her long 
lashes, did not turn her head away. And now separation, 
like death, gave her courage, and when they parted, Mercy 
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not only sustained Alister’s look, but gave him such a look 
in return that he felt no need, no impulse to say anything. 
Their souls were satisfied, for they knew they belonged to 
each other. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A TERRIBLE ‘DISCOVERY. 


€& 


So entirely were the chief and his family out of the world, 
that they had not yet a notion of the worldly relations 
of Mr. Peregrine Palmer. But the mother thought it high 
time to make inquiry as to his position and connections. 
She had an old friend in London, the wife of a certain 
vice-chancellor, with whom she held an occasional corres- 
pondence, and to her she wrote, asking if she knew any- 
thing of the family. 

Mrs. Macruadh was nowise free from the worldliness 
that has regard to the world’s regard. She would not have 
been satisfied that a daughter in law of hers should come of 
people distinguished for goodness and greatness of soul, if 
they were, for instance, tradespeople. She would doubtless 
have preferred the daughter of an honest man, whatever his. 
position, to the daughter of a scoundrel, even if he chanced 
to be a duke; but she would not have been content with the 
most distinguished goodness by itself Walking after Jesus, 
she would have drawn to the side of Joanna rather than 
Martha or Mary; and I fear she would have condescended 
—just a little—to Mary Magdalen: repentance, however 
perfect, is far from enough to satisfy the worldly squeamish- 
ness of not a few high-principled people who do not know 
what repentance means. 

Mrs. Macruadh was anxious to know that the girl was 
respectable, and so far worthy of her son. The idea,,of 
such an inquiry would have filled Mercy’s parents with ° 
scornful merriment, as a thing ludicrous indeed, People in 
their position, who could do’ this and that, whose name 
stood so high for this and that, who knew themselves well 
bred, who had one relation an admiral, another a general, 
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and a marriage-connection with some of the oldest families 
in the country——that one little better than a yeorhan, a man 
who held the plough with his own big hands, should enquire 
into “heir social standing! Was not Mr. Peregrine Palmer 
prepared to buy him up the moment he required to sell! 
Was he not rich enough to purchase an earl’s daughter for 
his son, and an eaff himself for his beautiful Christina! 
The thing would have seemed too preposterous. 

The answer of the vice-chancellor’s lady burst, neverthe- 
less, lilae a bombshell in the cottage. It was to this effect :—~ 
The Palmers were known, if rfot just in the best, yet in very 
good society; the sons bore sign of a defective pedigree, 
but the one daughter out was, thanks to her mother, fit to 
go anywhere, For her own part, wrote the London corres- 
pondent, she could not help smelling the grains : in Scotland 
a distiller, Mr. Peregrine Palmer had taken to brewing in 
England—was one of the firm Pulp and Palmer, owning 
half the public-houses in London, therefore high in the 
regard of the English nobility, if not actually within their 
circle.—Thus far the satirical lady of the vice-chancellor. 

Horror fell upon the soul of the mother. The distiller 
was to her as the publican to the ancient Jew. No dealing 
in rags and marine stores, no scraping of a fortune by petti- 
fogging, chicane, and cheating, was to her half so abominable 
as the trade of a brewer. Worse yet was a brewer owning 
public-houses, gathering riches in half-pence wet with beer 
and smelling of gin. The brewer was to her a moral pariah ; 
only a distiller was werse. As she read, the letter dropped 
from her hands, and she threw them up in unconscious 
appeal to heaven. She saw a vision of bloated men and 
white-faced women, drawing with trembling hands from torn 
pockets the money that had bought the wide acres of the 
Clanruadh. To think of the Macruadh marrying the 
daughter of sucha man! In society few questions indeed 
were asked ; everywhere money was counted a blessee thing, 
almost however made; none the less the damnable fact 

mained, that certain moneys were made, not in furthering 
the well-being of men and women, but in furthering their sin 
and degradation. The mother of the chief saw that, let the 
world wink itself to blindness, let it hide the roots of the 
money-plant in layer upon layer of social ascent, the flower 
for which an earl will give his daughter, has for the soil it 
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grows in, not the dead, but the diseased and dying, of loath- 
some bodies and souls of God’s men and women and children, 
which the grower of it has helped to make such as they are. 

She was hot, she was cold; she started up and paced 
hurriedly about the room. Her son the son in law of a 
distiller ! the husband of his daughter! The idea was itself 
abhorrence and contempt! Was he not one of the devil’s 
fishers, fishing the sea of the world for the souls of men and 
women to fill his infernal ponds withal! His money was 
the fungous growth of the devil’s cellars. How wold the 
brewer or the distiller, she said, appear at the Jast judgment! 
How would her son hold up his head, if he cast in his lot 
with theirs! But that he would never do! Why should 
she be so perturbed ! in this matter at least there could be 
no difference between them! Her noble Alister would be 
as much shocked as herself at the news! Could the woman 
be a lady, grown on sucha hotbed! Yet, alas! love could 
tempt far—could subdue the impossible ! 

She could not rest; she must find one of them! Nota 
moment longer could she remain alone with the terrible 
disclosure. If Alister was in love with the girl, he must get 
out of it at once! Never again would she enter the 
Palmers’ gate, never again set foot on their land! ‘The 
thought of it was unthinkable! She would meet them as if 
she did not see them! But they should know her reason— 
and know her inexorable ! 

She went to the edge of the ridge, and saw Ian sitting 
with his book on the other side of the burn. She called 
him to her, and handed him the letter. He took it, read it 
through, and gave it her back. 

P - Ian!” she exclaimed, ‘have you nothing to say to 
sat P” 

“¥ beg your pardon, mother,” he answered: “1 must 
think about it. Why should it trouble you so! It is pain- 
fully afnoying, but we nave come under no obligation to 
them !” 

“No; but Alister !” 5 

“You cannot doubt Alister will do what is right!” 

“‘ He will do what he thinks right !” 

“Ys not that enough, mother?” 

“No,” she answered angrily; “he must do the thing 
that zs right.” 


& 
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¥ Whether he knows it or not? Could he do the thing 
he thought wong ?” 

She was silent. 

‘Mother dear,” resumed Ian, ‘‘ the only way to get at 
what zs right is to do what seems right. Even if we mistake 
there is no other way!” 5 

“Vou would do evil that good may come! Oh, Ian!” 

‘‘No, mother; evil that is not seen to be evil by one 
willing and trying to do right, is not counted evil to him. It 
is evil“bnly to the person whg either knows it to be evil, or 
docs not care whether it be or not.” 

‘That is dangerous doctrine !” 

“T will go farther, mother, and say, that for Alister to do 
what you thought right, if he did not think it right himself— 
even if you were right and he wrong—would be for him to 
do wrong, and blind himself to the truth.” 

“A man may be to blame that he is not able to see the 
truth,” said the mother. 

“That is very true, but hardly such a man as Alister, 
who would sooner die than do the thing he believed wrong. 
But why should you take it for granted that Alister will 
think differently from you?” 

“We don’t always think alike.” 

*In matters of right and wrong, I never knew him or 
me think differently from you, mother !” 

“ He is very fond of the girl!” 

“ And justly. I never saw one more in earnest, or more 
anxious to learn.” 

‘¢ She might well be teachable to such teachers !” 

**¥ don’t see that she has ever sought to commend her- 
self to either of us, mother. I believe her heart just opened to 
the realities she had never had shown her before. Come what 
may, she will never forget the things we have talked about.” 

** Nothing would make me trust her!” 

‘74 Why P ” e 

**She comes of an abominable breed.” 

e Ys it your part, mother, to make her suffer for the sins 
of her fathers ?” 

“ { make her suffer!” 

“Certainly, mother—by changing your mind toward 
her, and ‘suspecting her, the moment you learn cause to ' 
condemn her father.” 
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“The sins of the fathers are visited on the children !— 
You will not dispute that?” e 

“I will grant more—that the sins of the fathers are often 
reproduced in the children. But it is nowhere said, ‘Thou 
shalt visit the sins of the fathers on the children.’ God puts 
no vengeance into our hands, I fear you are in danger of 
being unjust to the girl, mother !|—but then you do not 
know her so well as we do!” 

“Of course not! Every boy understands a woman 
better than his mother!” ; a 

“The thing is exceedingly annoying, mother! Let us 
go and find Alister at once!” 

‘¢ He will take it like a man of sense, I trust !” 

“He will. It will trouble him terribly, but he will do as 
he ought. Give him time and I don’t believe there is a 
man in the world to whom the right comes out clearer than 
to Alister,” 

The mother answered only with a sigh. 

‘Many a man,” remarked Ian, “has been saved through 
what men call an unfortunate love affair !” 

‘“Many a man has been lost by having his own way in 
one!” rejoined the mother. 

** As to dost, I would not make up my mind about that 
for a few centuries or so!” returned Ian. ‘‘A man may be 
allowed his own way for the discipline to result from it.” 

“T trust, Ian, you will not encourage him in any folly !” 

“T shall have nothing to do but encourage him in his 
first resolve, mother !” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


HOW ALISTER TOOK IT, 


A) 


THEY could ‘not find Alister, who had gone to the smithy,, 
It was tea-time before he came home. As soon as he 
entered, his mother handed him the letter, ‘ 

He read it without a word, laid it on the table beside 
his plate, and began to drink his tea, his eyes gleaming with 
a strange light. Ian kept silence also. Mrs. Macruadh cast 
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a. qiiok glance, now at the one, now at the other. She was 
in great anxiety, and could scarce restrain herself. She 
knew her boys full of inbred dignity and strong conscience, 
but was nevertheless doubtful how they would act. They 
could not feel as she felt, else would the hot blood of their 
race have at once hpiled over ! Had she searcleed herself 
she might have discovered a latent dread that they might be 
nearer the right than she. Painfully she watched them, half 
conscious of a traitor in her bosom, judging the world’s 
judgm@nt and not God’s. Hgr sons seemed on the point of 
concluding as she would not have them conclude: they 
would side with the young woman against their mother ! 

The reward of parents who have tried to be good, may 
be to learn, with a joyous humility from their children. 
Mrs. Macruadh was capable of learning more, and was now 
going to have a lesson. 

When Alister pushed back his chair and rose, she could 
refrain no longer. She could not let him go in silence. 
She must understand something of what was passing in his 
mind ! 

“ What do you think of ¢Aa/, Alister?” she said. 

He turned to her with a faint smile, and answered, 

‘‘T am glad to know it, mother.” 

“That is good. I was afraid it would hurt you!” 

“Seeing the thing is so, I am glad to be made aware of 
it. The information itself you cannot expect me to be 
pleased with!” 

‘No, indeed, my son! I am very sorry for you. After 
being so taken with the young woman,—— ” 

Alister looked straight in his mother’s face. 

“You do not imagine, mother,” he said, ‘‘it will make 
any difference as to Mercy?” 

‘‘Not make any difference!” echoed Mrs. Macruadh. 
““ What is it possible you can mean, Alister?” 

The anger that glowed in her dark eyes made her look 
yet handsomer, proving itself not a mean, though it might be 
a misplaced anger. 

“Is she different, mother, from what she was before you 
had the letter?” 

“You did not then know what she was!” 

“Just as well as I do now. I have no reason to think 
she is not what I thought her.” 
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“You thought her the daughter of a gentleman!% , 

“Hardly, I thought her a lady, and sueh I think her 
still,” 

“ Then you mean to go on with it?” 

‘* Mother dear,” said Alister, taking her by the hand, 
“give mea little time, Not that I am in any doubt—but 
the news has been such a blow to me that—— ” 

“Tt must have been!” said the mother, 

“that I am afraid of answering you out of the 
soreness of my pride, and Ian says the Truth & never 
angry.” 

“‘T am quite willing you should do nothing in a hurry,” 
said the mother. 

She did not understand that he feared lest, in his indig- 
nation for Mercy, he should answer his mother as her son 
ought not. 

“TI will take time,” he replied. “And here is Ian to 
help me!” 

“ Ah! if only your father were here!” 

“fe may be, mother! Anyhow I trust I shall do 
nothing he would not like !” 

** He would sooner see son of his marry the daughter of 
a cobbler than of a brewer!” 

“So would I, mother!” said Alister. 

“TI too,” said Ian, “ would much prefer that my sister-in- 
law’s father were not a brewer.” 

“I suppose you are splitting some hair, Ian, but I don’t 
see it,” remarked his mother, who had begun to gather a 
little hope. “You will be back by supper-time, Alister, I 
suppose ?” 

“Certainly, mother. We are only going to the village.” 

The brothers went. 

‘‘T knew everything you were thinking,” said Ian, 

“ Of course you did!” answered Alister. 

* But I am very sorry!” 

“SoamI! It is a terrible bore!” 

A pause followed. Alister burst into a laugh that owas, 
not merry. 

“Tt makes me think of the look on my father’s face,” he 
said, “once at the market, as he was putting in his pocket 
a bunch of more than usually dirty bank-notes. «The look 
seemed almost to be making apology that he was my father 
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—~the motes were so dirty! ‘They’re better than they look, 
lad!’ he said.’ 

“What are you thinking of, Alister?” 

“Of nothing you are not thinking of, Ian, I hope in God! 
Mr. Palmer’s money is worse than it looks.” 

“Vou frightened me for a moment, Alister!” , 

“ How could I, Tan?” 

‘Tt was but a nervo-mechanical fright. I knew well 
enough you could mean nothing I should not like. But I 
see tro@ble ahead, Alister !” 

We shall be called a pdck of fools, but what of that! 
We shall be told the money itself was clean, however dirty 
the hands that made it! The money-grubs!” 

“JT would rather see you hanged, than pocketing a 
shilling of it!” 

“Of course you would! But the man who could 
pocket it, will be relieved to find it is only his daughter I 
care about.” 

“There will be difficulty, Alister, I fear. How much 
have you said to Mercy ?” 

“J have sa7d nothing definite.” 

‘‘ But she understands ? ” 

“J think—I hope so.—Don’t you think Christina is 
much improved, Ian?” 

‘She is more pleasant.” 

‘She is quite attentive to you !” 

‘She is pleased with me for saving her life. She does 
not like me—and I have just arrived at not disliking her.” 

‘There is a great change on her!” 

“J doubt if there is any zz her though!” 

‘She may be only amusing herself with us in this out- 
landish place! Mercy, I am sure, 1s quite different !” 

“YT would trust her with anything, Alister. That girl 
would die for the man she loved !” 

**T would rather have her love, though we should never 
meet in this world, than the lands of my fathers!” 

*‘ What will you do then?” 

“T will go to Mr. Palmer, and say to him: ‘Give me 
your daughter. I am a poor man, but we shall have enough 
to live upon, I believe she will be happy.’” 

‘J wilb answer for him: ‘I have the greatest regard for 
you, Macruadh. You are a gentleman, and that you are 
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poor is not of the slightest consequence; Mercy's dowry 
shall be worthy the lady of a chief!’—-What then, Alister ?” 

“ Fathers that love money must be glad to get rid of their 
daughters without a dowry!” ° 

“Yes, perhaps, when they are misers, or money is scarce, 
or wanted, for something else. But when a poor man of 
position wanted to marry his daughtct, a parent like Mr. 
Palmer would doubtless regard her dowry as a good 
investment. You must not think to escape nat way, 
Alister! What would you answer him ?” 

“I would say, ‘My dear sit,)—I may say ‘ My eae sit,’ 
may I not? there is something about the man I like !—‘I 
do not want your money. I will not have your money. 
Give me your daughter, and my soul will bless you.’” 

“Suppose he should reply, ‘Do you think I am going to 
send my daughter from my house like a beggar? No, no, 
my boy! she must carry something with her! If beggars 
married beggars, the world would be full of beggars !’—what 
would you say then?” 

“TI would tell him I had conscientious scruples about 
taking his money.” 

“He would tell you you were a fool, and not to be 
trusted with a wife. ‘Who ever heard such rubbish!’ he 
would say. ‘Scruples, indeed! You must get over them! 
What are they ?’—-What would you say then?” 

‘Tf it came to that, I should have no choice but tell him 
I had insuperable objections to the way his fortune was made, 
and could not consent to share it.” 

“He would protest himself insulted, and swear, if his 
money was not good enough for you, neither was his 
daughter. What then?” 

“T would appeal to Mercy.” 

‘She is too young. It would be sad to set one of her 
years at variance with her family. I almost think I would 
rather you ran away with her. It is a terrible thing to go 
into a house and destroy the peace of those relations which 
are at the root of all that is good in the world.” . 

“T know it! Iknowitt Thatis my trouble! JI am 
not afraid of Mercy’s courage, and I am sure she would hold 
out, Iam certain nothing would make her marry the man 
she did not love, But to turn the house into a hell about 
her—I shrink from that!—Do you count it necessary to 
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provide against every contingency before taking the first 
step ?” ° 

Me Indeed I do not! The first step is enough. When 
that step has landed us, we start afresh. But of all things 
you must not lose your temper with the man. However 
despicable his money, you are his suitor for his daughter! 
And he may possibly not think you half good enough for 


her.” 
‘That would be a grand way out of the difficulty!” 


“Tt would leave me far freer to deal with her.” 

“ Perhaps. And in any case, the more we can honestly 
avoid reference to his money, the better. We are not called 
on to rebuke,” 

“Small is my inclination to allude to it—so long as not 
a stiver of it seeks to cross to the Macruadh!” 

“That is fast as fate, But there is another thing, 
Alister: I fear lest you should ever forget that her birth and 
her connections are no more a part of the woman’s self than 
her poverty or her wealth.” 

“T know it, Ian. I will not forget it.” 

“There must never be a word concerning them !” 

‘Nor a thought, Ian! In God’s name I will be true 
to her.” 

They found Annie of the shop in asad way. She had 
just had a letter from Lachlan, siating that he had not been 
well for some time, and that there was little prospect of his 
being able to fetch her. He prayed her therefore to go out 
to him; and had sent money to pay her passage and her 
mother’s, 

“When do you go?” asked the chief. 

“ My mother fears the voyage, and is very unwilling to 
turn her back on her own country. But oh, if Lachlan die, 
and me not with him!” 

She could say no more. 

“He shall not die for want of you!” said the laird. 
a‘I Will talk to your mother.” 

He went into the room behind. Ian remained 1n the 
shop. ° 

“Of course you must go, Annie!” he said. 

“Indeed, sir, I must! But how to persuade my mother 
I do not know! And I cannot leave her even for Lachlan. 
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No one weuld nurse him more tenderly than she; but she 
has a horror of the salt water, and what she most dreads 
is being buried in it, She imagines herself drowning to all 
eternity |” 

“‘ My brother will persuade her.” 

“T hope so, sir, I was just coming to him! I should 
never hold up my head again—in this‘ world or the next— 
elther if I did not go, or if I went without my mother! 
Aunt Conal told me, about a month since, that I was going 
a long journey, and would never come back. I asked her 
if I was to die on the way, but she would not answer me. 
Anyhow I’m not fit to be his wife, if I’m not ready to die 
for him! Some people think it wrong to marry anybody 
going to die, but at the longest, you know, sir, you must 
part sooner than you would! Not many are allowed to die 
together !—You don’t think, do you, sir, that marriages go 
for nothing in the other world ?” 

She spoke with a white face and brave eyes, and Jan 
was glad at heart. 

“TI do not, Annie,” he answered. “‘ The gifts of God 
are without repentance.’ He did not give you and Lachlan 
to each other to part you again! Though you are not 
married yet, it is all the same so long as you are true to 
each other.” 

‘Thank you, sir; you always make me feel strong !” 

Alister came from the back room. 

‘‘T think your mother sees it not quite so difficult now,” 
he said. 

The next time they went, they found them preparing 
to go. 
Now Ian had nearly finished the book he was writing 
about Russia, and could not begin another all at once, He 
must not stay at home doing nothing, and he thought that, 
as things were going from bad to worse in the highlands, he 
might fhake a voyage to Canada, visit those of his clan, and 
see what ought to be done for such as must soon follow 
them. He would presently have a little money in his Pos- 
session, and believed he could not spend it better. He 
made up his mind therefore to accompany Annie and her 
mother, which resolve overcame the last of the old woman’s 
lingering reluctance. He did not like leaving, Alister at 
such a critical point in his history; but he said to himself 
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that @ man might be helped too much; and it might come 
that he and Mercy were in as much need of a refuge as the 
clan, 

I cannot say 0 worldly pride mingled in the chief's 
contempt for the distiller’s money; his righteous soul was 
not yet clear of its inherited judgments as to whatds dignified 
and what is not. He had in him still the prejudice of the 
landholder, for ages instinctive, against both manufacture 
and trade. Various things had combined to foster in him 
also tlfe belief that trade at least was never free from more 
or less of unfair dealing, and was therefore in itself a low 
pursuit. He had not argued that nothing the Father of 
men has decreed can in its nature be contemptible, but 
must be capable of being nobly done. In the things that 
some one must do, the doer ranks in God’s sight, and ought 
to rank among his fellow-men, according to how he does it. 
The higher the calling the more contemptible the man who 
therein pursues his own ends. The humblest calling, 
followed on the principles of the divine caller, is a true and 
divine calling, be it scavenging, handicraft, shop-keeping, 
or book-making. Oh for the day when God and not the 
king shall be regarded as the fountain of honour. 

But the Macruadh looked upon the calling of the brewer 
or distiller as from the devil: he was not called of God to 
brew or distil! From childhood his mother had taught him 
a horror of gain by corruption. She had taught, and he had 
learned, that the poorest of all justifications, the least fit to 
serve the turn of gentleman, logician, or Christian, was— 
“Tf I do not touch this pitch, another will; there will be just 
as much harm done; and another instead of me will have the 
benefit ; therefore it cannot defile me.—Offences must come, 
therefore I will do them!” ‘Imagine our Lord in the 
brewing trade instead of the carpentering!” she would say. 
That better beer was provided by the good brewer would 
not go far for brewer or drinker, she said: it mattefed little 
that, by drinking good beer, the drunkard lived to be drunk 

ethe@oftener. A brewer might do much to reduce drinking ; 
but that would be to reduce a princely income to a modest 
livelihood, and to content himself with the baker’s daughter 
instead of the duke’s! It followed that the Macruadh 
would rather have robbed a church than touched Mr. 
Peregrine Palmer’s money. To rifle the tombs of the dead 
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would have seemed to him pure righteousness beside sharing 
in that. He could give Mercy up; he could+#of take such 
money with her! Much as he loved her, separate as he 
saw her, clearly as she was to him a woman undefiled and 
straight from God, it was yet a trial to him that she should 
be the daughter of a person whose manufacture and trade 
were such. 

After much consideration, it was determined in the 
family conclave, that Ian should accompany the two women 
to Canada, note how things were going, and concluffe what 
had best be done, should further exodus be found necessary. 
As, however, there had come better news of Lachlan, and 
it was plain he was in no immediate danger, they would not, 
for several reasons, start before the month of September. 
A few of the poorest of the clan resolved to go with them. 
Partly for their sakes, partly because his own provision 
would be small, Ian would take his passage also in the 
steerage. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
LOVE, 


CHRISTINA went back to London considerably changed. 
Her beauty was greater far, for there was a new element 
in it—a certain atmosphere of distances and shadows gave 
mystery to her landscape. Her weather, that is her mood, 
was now subject to changes which to many made her more 
attractive. Fits of wild gaiety alternated with glooms, 
through which would break flashes of feline playfulness, 
where pat and scratch were a little mixed. She had more 
admirets than ever, for she had developed points capable 
of interesting men of somewhat higher development than 
those she had hitherto pleased. At the same time shetwas 
more wayward and imperious with her courtiers. Gladly 
would she have thrown all the flattery once so ,coveted into 
the rag-bag of creation, to have one approving smile from 
the grave-looking, gracious man, whom she knew happier, 
wandering alone over the hills, than if she were walking by 
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his sige. For an hour she would persuade herself that he 
cared for herea little; the next she would comfort herself 
with the small likelihood of his meeting another lady in 
Glenruadh. But then he had been such a traveller, had 
seen so much of the great world, that perhaps he was already 
lost to her! It seemed but too probable, when she recalled 
the sadness with which he seemed sometimes overshadowed : 
it could not be a religious gloom, for when he spoke of God 
his face shone, and his words were strong! I think she 
mistoo® a certain gravity, like that of the Merchant of Venice, 
for sorrowfulness ; though doubtless the peculiarity of his 
loss, as well as the loss itself, did sometimes make him sad. 

She had tried on him her little arts of subjugation, but 
the moment she began to love him, she not only saw their 
uselessness, but hated them. Her repellent behaviour to 
her admirers, and her occasional excitement and oddity, 
caused her mother some anxiety, but as the season came 
to a close, she grew gaycr, and was at times absolutely 
bewitching. The mother wished to go northward by 
degrecs, paying visits on the way; but her plan met with 
no approbation from the girls. Christina longed for the 
presence and voice of Ian in the cottage-parlour, Mercy for 
a hill-side with the chief; both longed to hear them speak 
to each other in their own great way. And they talked so 
of the delights of their highland home, that the mother began 
to feel the mountains, the sea, and the islands, drawing her 
to aland of peace, where things went well, and the world 
knew how to live. But the stormiest months of her life 
were about to pass among those dumb mountains ! 

After a long and eager journey, the girls were once 
more in their rooms at the New House. 

Mercy went to her window, and stood gazing from it 
upon the mountain-world, faint-lighted by the northern 


twilight, She might have said with Portia :— Z 


“‘ This night methinks is but the daylight sick ; 
e It looks a little paler: “tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid.” 


She could see the dark bulk of the hills, sharpened to a 
clear edge against the pellucid horizon, but with no colour, 
and no visible featuring of their great fronts. When the 
sun rose, it would reveal innumerable varieties of surface, 
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by the mottling of endless shadows; now all was smogth as 
an unawakened conscience. By the shape of a small top 
that rose against the greenish sky betwixt the parting lines 
of two higher hills, where it seemed to peep out over the 
marge into the infinite, as a little man through the gap 
between the heads of taller neighbours, she knew the roof 
of “he tomb; and she thought how, just below there, away 
as it seemed in the high-lifted solitudes of heaven, she had 
lain in the clutches of death, all the time watched and 
defended by the angel of a higher life who had béen with 
her ever since first she came ‘to Glenruadh, waking her out 
of such a stupidity, such a non-existence, as now she could 
scarce see possible to human being. It was true her waking 
had been one with her love to that human East which first 
she saw as she opened her eyes, and whence first the light 
of her morning had flowed—the man who had been and 
was to her the window of God! But why should that make 
her doubt? God made man and woman to love each 
other: why should not the waking to love and the waking 
to truth come together, seeing both were of God? If the 
chief were never to speak to her again, she would never 
go back from what she had learned of him! If she ever 
became careless of truth and life and God, it would but 
show that she had never truly loved the chief! 

As she stood gazing on the hill-top, high landmark of 
her history, she felt as if the earth were holding her up 
toward heaven, an offering to the higher life. The hill 
grew an altar of prayer on which her soul was lying, dead 
until taken up into life by the arms of the Father. <A deep 
content pervaded her heart. She turned with her weight of 
peace, lay down, and went to sleep in the presence of her 
Life. 

Christina looked also from her window, but her thoughts 
were not like Mercy’s, for her heart was mainly filled, not 
with love of Ian, but with desire that Ian should love her. 
She longed to be his queen—the woman of all women 
he had seen. The sweet repose of the sleeping world, 
wrought in her—not peace, but weakness. Her soul kept 
leaning towards Ian; she longed for his armg.to shut out 
the alien nature lying so self-satisfied all about her. To her 
the presence of God took shape as an emptiness-—an 
absence. The resting world appeared to her cold, unsym- 
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pathetic, heedless; its peace was but heartlessness. The 
soft pellucid ghrysolite of passive heavenly thought, was a 
merest arrangement, a common fact, meaning nothing to 
her. 

She was hungry, not merely after bliss, but after distinction 
in bliss; not after growth, but after acknowledged syperiority. 
She needed to learn Phat she was nobody—that if the world 
were peopled with creatures like her, it would be no more 
worth sustaining than were it a world of sand, of which no 
man coeld build even a hut. | Still, by her need of another, 
God was laying hold of her. ° As ’by the law is the know- 
ledge of sin, so by love is selfishness rampantly roused—to 
be at last, like death, swallowed up in victory—the victory 
of the ideal self that dwells in God. 

All night she dreamed sad dreams of Ian in the embrace 
of a lovely woman, without word or look for her. She woke 
weeping, and said to herself that it could not be. He could 
not be taken from her! it was against nature! Soul, brain, 
and heart, claimed him hers! How could another possess 
what, in the testimony of her whole consciousness, was hers 
and hers alone! Love asserts an innate and irreversible 
right of profoundest property in the person loved. It is an 
instinct—but how wrongly, undivinely, falsely interpreted ! 
Hence so many tears! Hence a law of nature, deep written 
in the young heart, seems often set utterly at nought by 
circumstance ! 

But the girl in her dejection and doubt, was worth far 
more than in her content and confidence. She was even 
now the richer by the knowledge of sorrow, and she was on 
the way to know that she needed help, on the way to hate 
herself, to become capable of loving. Life could never be 
the same to her, and the farther from the same the better ! 

The beauty came down in the morning pale and dim 
and white-lipped, like a flower that had had no water. 
Mercy was fresh and rosy, with a luminous mist of loveliness 
over her plain unfinished features, Already had they begun 
go ehange in the direction of beauty. Christina’s eyes 
burned ; in Mercy’s shone something of the light by which 
a soul may walk and not stumble, In the eyes of both was 
expectation, in the eyes of the one confident, in the eyes of 
the other anxious. 

As soon as they found themselves alone together, eyes 
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sought eyes, and met in understanding. They had not 
made confidantes of each other, each guessed well, and was 
well guessed at. They did not speculate; they understood. 
In like manner, Mercy and Alister understood each other, 
but not Christina and Ian. Neither of these knew the feel- 
ings of the other. F 

Without a word they rose, put on their hats, left the 
house, and took the road toward the valley. 

About half-way to the root of the ridge, they came in 
sight of the ruined castle; Mercy stopped witlf a little 
cry. 
“Look! Chrissy!” she said, pointing. 
On the corner next them, close by the pepper-pot turret, 
sat the two men, in what seemed to loving eyes a dangerous 
position, but to the mountaineers themselves a comfortable 
coin of vantage. The girls thought, ‘‘ They are looking out 
for us!” but Ian was there only because Alister was there. 

The men waved their bonnets. Christina responded 
with her handkerchief. The men disappeared from their 
perch, and were with the ladies before they reached the 
ridge. There was no embarrassment on elther side, though 
‘a few cheeks were rosier than usual. To the chief, Mercy 
was far beyond his memory of her. Not her face only, but 
her every movement bore witness to a deeper pleasure, a 
greater freedom in life than before. 

“Why were you in such a dangerous place?” asked 
Christina. 

“We were looking out for you,” answered Alister. 
“From there we could see you the moment you came out.” 

“Why didn’t you come and meet us then?” 

“‘Because we wanted to watch you coming.” 

“Spies !—~I hope, Mercy, we were behaving ourselves 
properly! I had no idea we were watched !” 

“We thought you had quarrelled; neither said a word 
to the*other.” 

Mercy looked up ; Christina looked down. 

“Could you hear us at that height?” asked Mercy" « 

“ How could we when there was not a word to hear!” 

“ How did you know we were silent?” e 

“We might have known by the way you walked,” replied 
Alister. ‘‘ But if you had spoken we should have heard, for 
sound travels far among the mountains !” 
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**'Bhen I think it was a shame !” said Christina. “ How 
could you telb that we might not object to your hearing 
us?” 

** We never thought of that!” said Alister. “Iam very 
sorry. We shall certainly not be guilty again! ” 

“What men you are for taking everything 4n down- 
right earnest!” cried Christina; ‘“‘—as if we could have 
anything to say we should wish you not to hear?” 

She put a little emphasis on the you, but not much. 
Alister Reard it as if Mercy had said it, and smiled a pleased 
smile. 

“It will be a glad day for the world,” he said, “ when 
secrecy is over, and every man may speak out the thing that 
is in him, without danger of offence !” 

In her turn, Christina heard the words as if spoken with 
reference to Ian though not by him, and took them to hint 
at the difficulty of saying what was in his heart. She had 
such an idea of her superiority because of her father’s wealth 
and fancied position, that she at once concluded Ian dreaded 
rejection with scorn, for it was not even as if he were the 
chief. However poor, Alister was at least the head of a 
family, and might set sév before, and daronet after his name 
—not that her father would think that much of a dignity !— 
but no younger son of whatever rank, would be good enough 
for her in her father’s eyes! At the same time she had a 
choice as well as her father, and he should find she too had 
a will of her own ! 

“But was it not a dangerous place to be in?” she said. 

‘‘It is a little crumbly!” confessed Ian. ‘‘—That 
reminds me, Alister, we must have a bout at the old walls 
before long !—Ever since Alister was ten years old,” he went 
on in explanation to Christina, “he and I have been patch- 

ing and pointing at the old hulk—the stranded ship of our 
poor fortunes, I showed you, did I not, the ship in our 
coat of arms—the galley at least, in which, they 8ay, we 
arrived at the island ?” 

e % Ves, I remember.—But you don’t mean you do mason’s 
work as well as everything else ?” exclaimed Christina. 

“ Come p we will show you,” said the chief. 

«What do you do it for?” 

The bfothers exchanged glances. 

“Would you count it sufficient reason,” returned Ian, 
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‘“‘that we desired to preserve its pemnOnY: to the efermet 
status of our family ?” 

A pang of pleasure shot through the vee of Christina. 
Passion is potent to twist in its favour whatever can possibly 
be so twisted. Here was an indubitable indication of his 
thoughts¢ He must make the most of himself, set what he 
could against the overwhelming advantages on her side! 
In the eyes of a man of the world like her father, an old 
name was nothing beside new money! still an old castle 
was always an old castle! and that he cared abd@ut it for 
her sake made it to her at least worth something ! 

Ere she could give an answer, Ian went on. 

But in truth,” he said, “we have always had a vague 
hope of its resurrection. The dream of our boyhood was 
to rebuild the castle. Every year it has grown more hope- 
less, and keeps receding. But we have come to see how 
little it matters, and content ourselves with keeping up, for 
old love’s sake, what is left of the ruin.” 

“ How do you get up on the walls?” asked Mercy. 

“ Ah, that is a secret!” said Ian. 

‘**Do tell us,” pleaded Christina. 

“Tf you want very much to know,—--—” answered Ian, 
a little doubtfully. 

“T do, Ido!” 

“Then I suppose we must tell you!” 

Yet more confirmation to the passion-prejudiced ears of 
Christina ! 

“There is a stair,” Ian went on, “of which no one but 
our two selves knows anything. Such stairs are common 
in old houses—far commoner than people in towns have a 
notion of. But there would not have been much of it left 
by this time, if we hadn’t taken care of it. We were little 
fellows when we began, and it needed much contrivance, for 
we were not able to unseat the remnants of the broken 
steps, &nd replace them with new ones.” 

“Do show it us,” begged Christina, 

** We will kcep it,” said Alister, “ for some warm twilight, 
Morning is not for ruins. Yon mountain-side is calling to: 
us. Will you come, Mercy?” 

“Oh yes!” cried Christina; “ that will be ‘much better 
Come, Mercy! You are up to a climb, I am sure !” 

“I ought fo be, after such a long rest.” 
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“Vou may have forgotten how to climb!” said Alister. 
‘‘T dreamed too much of the hills for that! And always 
the noise of London was changed into the rush of waters.” 

They had dropped a little behind the other pair. 

“ Did you always climb your dream-hills alone?” asked 
Alister. A 

She answered him with just a lift of her big dark eyes. 

They walked slowly down the road till they came to 
Mrs. Conal’s path, passed her door unassailed, and went up 
the hille 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
PASSION AND PATIENCE, 


It was a glorious morning, and as they climbed, the lighten- 
ing air made their spirits rise with their steps. Great masses 
of cloud hung beyond the edge of the world, and here and 
there towered foundationless in the sky—huge. tumulous 
heaps of white vapour with gray shadows. The sun was 
strong, and poured down floods of light, but his heat was 
deliciously tempered by the mountain atmosphere. There 
was no wind—only an occasional movement as if the air 
itself were breathing—just enough to let them feel they 
moved in no vacuum, but in the heart of a gentle ocean. 
They came to the hut I have already described as the 
one chiefly inhabited by Hector of the Stags and Rob 
of the Angels, It commanded a rare vision, In every 
direction rose some cone-shaped hill. The world lay in 
coloured waves before them, wild, rugged, and grand, with 
sheltering spots of beauty between, and the shine of lowly 
waters. They tapped at the door of the hut, but there was 
no response ; they lifted the latch—it had no lock—and 
found neither within. Alister and Mercy wandered a little 
higher, to the shadow of a great stone; Christina went 
inside the hut and looked from its door upon the world ; 
Jan leaned against the side of it, and looked up to the sky. 
Suddenly a few great drops fell—it was hard to say whence. 
The scattered clouds had been drawing a little nearer the 
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sun, growing whiter as they approached him, and more, had 
ascended from the horizon into the middle, air, blue’ sky 
abounding between them. A swift rain, like a rain of the 
early summer, began to fall, and grew to a heavy shower. 
They were glorious drops that made that shower ; for the 
sun shone, and every drop was a falling gem, shining, spark~ 
ling like a diamond, as it fell. It was a bounteous rain, 
coming from near the zenith, and falling in straight lines 
from heaven to earth. It wanted but sound to complete its 
charm, and that the bells of the heather gave, set rimging by 
the drops. The heaven was filled with blue windows, and 
the rain seemed to come from them rather than from the 
clouds. Into the rain rose the heads of the mountains, 
each clothed in its surplice of thin mist; they seemed rising 
on tiptoe heavenward, eager to drink of the high-born com- 
fort; for the rain comes down, not upon the mown grass 
only, but upon the solitary and desert places also, where 
grass will never be—‘ the playgrounds of the young angels,” 

Rob called them. 

“Do come in,” said Christina; “you will get quite wet!” 

He turned towards her. She stepped back, and he 
entered. Like one a little weary, he sat down on Hector’s 
old chair, 

“Ts anything the matter?” asked Christina, with 
genuine concern, 

She saw that he was not quite like himself, that there 
was an unusual expression on his face. He gave a faint 
apologetic smile. 

‘“‘As I stood there,” he answered, “a strange feeling 
came over me—a foreboding, I suppose you w ould call it 1” 

He paused ; Christina grew pale, and said, 

“Won't you tell me what it was?” 

Tt was an odd kind of conviction that the next time I 
stood there, it would not be in the body.—TI think I shall 
not come back.” 

“Come back!” echoed Christina, fear beginning to sip 
at the cup of her heart. ‘“ Where are you going? 2 e 

“T start for Canada next week.” 

She turned deadly white, and put out her hands, feeling 
blindly after support. Ian started to his feet. 

‘*We have tired you out!” he said in alarm; and took 
her by both hands to place her in the chair. 
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She did not hear him. The world had grown dark 
about her, a hisging noise was in her ears, and she would 
have fallen had he not put his arm round her. The 
moment she felt supported, she began to come to herself. 
There was no pretence, however, no coquetry in her faint- 
ness. Neither was it aught but misery and affection that 
made her lay her head on Ian’s shoulder, and burst into a 
violent fit of weeping. Unused to real emotion, familiar 
only with the poverty-stricken, false emotion of conquest 
and gratsied vanity, when the real emotion came she did 
not know how to deal with it, dnd it overpowered her. 

“Oh! oh!” she cried at length between her sobs, “I 
am ashamed of myself! I can’t help it! I can’t help it! 
What will you think of me! I have disgraced myself!” 

Ian had been far from any suspicion of the state of 
things, but he had had too much sorrowful experience to 
be able to keep his unwilling eyes closed to this new con- 
sternation. The cold shower seemed to flood his soul; 
the bright drops descending with such swiftness of beauty, 
instinct with sun-life, turned into points of icy steel that 
pierced his heart. But he must not heed himself! he 
must speak to her! He must say something through the 
terrible shroud that infolded them !” 

‘You are as safe with me,” he faltered, ““—as safe as 
with your mother !” 

“TI believe it! I know it,” she answered, still sobbing, 
but looking up with an expression of genuine integrity such 
as he had never seen on her face before. “But I am 
sorry!” she went on. “It is very weak, and very, very 
un—un—womanly of me! But it came upon me all at 
once! If I had only had some warning! Oh, why did 
you not tell me before? Why did you not prepare me for 
it? You might have known what it would be to hear it so 
suddenly !” 

More and more aghast grew Ian! What was ¢o be 
done ? What was to be said? What was left for a man to 
do, *hen a woman laid her soul before him? Was there 
nothing but a lie to save her from bitterest humiliation ? 
To refuse any woman was to Ian a hard task; once he had 
found it impossible to refuse even where he could not give, 
and had lesa woman take his soul! Thank God, she took 
it indeed! he yielded himself perfectly, and God gave him 
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her in return! But that was once, and for ever! It could 
not be done again! = 

‘“T am very sorry!” he murmured; and the words and 
their tone sent a shiver through the heart of Christina. 

But now that she had betrayed her secret, the pent up 
tide of her phantasy rushed to the door. She was reckless. 
Used to everything her own way, knowing nothing of dis- 
appointment, a new and ill understood passion dominating 
her, she let everything go and the torrent sweep her with it. 
Passion, like a lovely wild beast, had mastered her: and she 
never thought of trying to tame it. It was herself! there 
was not enough of her outside the passion to stand up against 
it! She began to see the filmy eyed Despair, and had neither 
experience to deal with herself, nor reticence enough to keep 
silence. 

“If you speak to me like that,” she cried, “my heart 
will break !—Must you go away?” 

‘Dear Miss Palmer, ” faltered Ian. 

“Oh!” she ejaculated, with a world of bitterness in the 
protest. 

‘do let us be calm!” continued Ian. ‘ We shall not 
come to anything if we lose ourselves this way !” 

The we and the ws gave her a little hope. 

“Flow can I be calm!” she cried. “I am not cold- 
hearted like you!—You are going away, and I shall never 
see you again to all eternity !” 

She burst out weeping afresh. 

“Do love me a little before you go,” she sobbed. “You 
gave me my life once, but that does not make it right to 
take it from me again! It only gives you a right to its 
best !” 

“God knows,” said Ian, “if my life could serve you, I 
should count it a small thing to yield !—But this is idle 
talk! A man must not pretend anything! We must not 
be untrue !” 

She fancied he did not believe in her. 

“Iknow! I know! you may well distrust me!” she 
returned. ‘TI have often behaved abominably to you! But 
indeed I am true now! I dare not tell you a.lie. To you 
I must speak the truth, for I love you with my whole soul.” 

Ian stood dumb. His look of consternation and sadness 
brought her to herself a little. 
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“What have I done!” she cried, and drawing back a 
pace*stood looking at him, and trembling. ‘Iam disgraced 
for ever! I hive told a man I love him, and he leaves me 
to the shame of it! He will not save me from it! he will 
say one word to take it away! Where is your generagity, 
an ? 
“T must be true@” said Ian, speaking as if to himself, 
and in a voice altogether unlike his own. 
You will not love me! You hate me! You despise 
me! Ryt I will not live rejected! He brushes me like a 


feather from his coat !” ° 
‘“‘ Hear me,” said Ian, trying to recover himself, ‘Do 
not think me insensible—— ” 


“Oh, yes! I know!” cried Christina yet more bitterly ; 
“——znsensible to the honour I do you, and all that world of 
nothing !—Pray use your victory! Lord it oyverme! Iam 
the weed under your foot! I beg you will not spare me! 
Speak out what you think of me!” 

Tan took her hand. It trembled as if she would pull it 
away, and her eyes flashed an angry fire. She looked more 
nearly beautiful than ever he had seen her! His heart was 
like to break. He drew her to the chair, and taking a stool, 
sat down beside her. Then, with a voice that gathered © 
strength as he proceeded, he said :— 

“Let me speak to you, Christina Palmer, as in the 
presence of him who made us! To pretend I loved you 
would be easier than to bear the pain of giving you such 
pain. Were I selfish cnough, I could take much delight in 
your love; but I scorn the unmanliness of accepting gold 
and returning silver: my love is not minc to give.” 

It was some relief to her proud heart to imagine he 
would have loved her had he been free. But she did not 
speak. 

“If I thought,” pursued Jan, “that I had, by any 
behaviour of mine, been to blame for this,’— There he 
stopped, lest he should seem to lay blame on her.—‘I 
think,” he resumed, “I could help you if you would listen 
o me. Were I in like trouble with you, I would go into 
my room, and shut the door, and’ tell my Father in heaven 
everything about it. Ah, Christina! if you knew him, you 
would not,break your heart that a man did not love you 


just as you loved him.” 
U 
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Had not her misery been so great, had she not also 
done the thing that humbled her before herself, Cliristina 
would have been indignant with the man who refused her 
love and dared speak to her of religion; but she was now 
too broken for resentment. 

The diamond rain was falling, the sun was shining in his 
‘ yaporous strength, and the great dome of heaven stood 
fathomless above the pair; but to Christina the world was 
black and blank as the gloomy hut in which they sat. 
When first her love blossomed, she saw the world open ; she 
looked into its heart ; she saw it alive—saw it burning with 
that which made the bush alive in the desert of Horeb—the 
presence of the living God; now, the vision was over, the 
desert was dull and dry, the bush burned no more, the 
glowing lava had cooled to unsightly stone! There was no 
God, nor any man more! Time had closed and swept the 
world into the limbo of vanity! For a time she sat without 
thought, as it were in a mental sleep. She opened her 
eyes, and the blank of creation stared into the very heart 
of her. The emptiness and loneliness ovcrpowered her. 
Hardly aware of what she was doing, she slid to her knees 
at Ian’s feet, crying, 

“Save me, save me, Ian! I shall go mad! Pardon 
me! Help me!” 

“All a man may be to his sister, I am ready to be to 
you. I will write to you from Canada; you can answer me 
or not as you please. My heart cries out to me to take you 
in my arms and comfort you, but I must not; it would not 
comfort you.” 

You do not despise me, then ?—Oh, thank you!” | 

“ Despise you !—no more than my dead sister! Iwould 
cherish you as I would her were she in like sorrow. I 
would die to save you this grief—except indeed that I hope 
much from it.” 

“Korget all about me,” said Christina, summoning pride 
to her aid. 

“T will not forget you. It is impossible, nor wouid I if 
I could.” ° 

“You forgive me theri, and will not think ill of me?” 

“How forgive trust? Is that an offence ?” 

“TI have lost your good opinion! How could I degrade 

imyself so |” 
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“Qn the contrary, you are fast gaining my good opinion. 
‘You‘have begun to be a true woman !” 

“‘ What if it should be only for——” 

‘Whatever it may have been for, now you have tasted 
truth you will not turn back !” 

“Now I know you do not care for me, I fear I shall 
soon sink back into fy old self!” . 

“JT do care for you, Christina, and you will not sink 
back into your old self. God means you to be a strong, 
good weman—able, with the help he will give you, to 
bear grief in a great-hearted fashion. Believe me, you 
and I may come nearer cach other in the ages before us 
‘by being both true, than is possible in any other way what- 
ever.” 

“J am miserable at the thought of what you must think 
of me! Everybody would say I had done a shameless 
thing in confessing my love!” 

‘“‘T am not in the way of thinking as everybody thinks. 
There is little justice, and less sympathy, to be had from 
everybody. I would think and judge and fcel as the one, 
my Master. Be sure you are safe with me.” 

‘You will not tell anybody ?” 

* You must trust me.” 

“T beg your pardon! I have offended you!” 

“Not in the least. But I will bind myself by no 
promises. I am bound already to be as careful over you as 
if you were the daughter of my father and mother. Your 
confession, instead of putting you in my power, makes me 
your servant.” 

By this time Christina was calm. There was a great 
Joad on her heart, but somehow she was aware of the 
possibility of carrying it. She looked up gratefully in Ian’s 
face, alrcady beginning to feel for him a reverence which 
made it easier to forego the right to put her arms round 
him. And therewith awoke in her the first movement of 
divine relationship—rose the first heave of the child-heart 
toward the source of its being. It appeared in the form of 
resistance. Complaint against God is far nearer to God 
than indifference about him. 

“Jan Macruadh,” said Christina solemnly, and she 
looked him in the eyes as,she said it, “ how can you believe 
there is a God? If there were, would he* allow such a 
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dreadful thing to befall one of his creatures? Howam I to 
' Qlame? I could not help it!” ‘e 

“T see in it his truth and goodness toward his child. 
And fe will let you see it. The thing is between him and 

ou.” 

“Tt will be hard to convince me it is either good or 
loving to ‘make anyone suffer like this !& protested Christina, 
her hand unconsciously pressed on her heart ; ‘‘ —and all the 
disgrace of it too!” she added bitterly. 

“T will not allow there is any disgrace,” returned Ian. 
“ But I will not try to convinee you of anything about God. 
I cannot. You must know him. I only say I believe in 
him with all my heart. You must ask him to explain him- 
self to you, and not take it for granted, because he has done 
what you do not like, that he has done you a wrong. 
Whether you seek him or not, he will do you justice; but 
he cannot explain himself except you seek him.” 

“I think I understand, Believe me, I am willing to 
understand,” 

A few iong seconds of silence followed. Christina came 
a little nearer. She was still on her knees. 

“Will you kiss me once,” she said, ‘as you would a 
little child !” 

‘In the name of God!” answered Ian, and stooping 
kissed her gently and tenderly. 

“Thank you!” she said; “*—and now the rain is over, 
let us join Mercy and the chief. I hope they have not got 
very wet !” 

Alister will have taken care of that. There is plenty 
of shelter about here.” 

They left the cottage, drew the door close, and through 
the heather, sparkling with a thousand rain-drops, the sun 
shining hotter than ever through the rain-mist, went up the 
hill, 

They found the other pair sheltered by the great stone, 
which was not only a shadow from the heat, but sloped 
sufficiently to be a covert from the rain. They did not 
know it had ceased; perhaps they did not know it hade 
rained, ; 

On a fine morning of the following week, the emigrants 
began the first stage of their long journey, the women in twa 
carts, with théir small zmpedimenia, the men walking—TIan 
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with stem, a stout stick in his hand. They were to sail 
from Greenock 

Ian and Christina met several times before he left, but 
never alone. No conference of any kind, not even of eyes, 
had been sought by Christina, and Ian had resolved to say 
nothing more until he reached Canada. Thence the would 
write things which pen and ink would say better and carry 
nearer home than could speech; and by that time too the 
first keenness of her pain would have dulled, and left her 
mind more capable of receiying them. He was greatly 
pleased with the gentle calm of her behaviour. No one 
else could have seen any difference toward himself: he read 
in her carriage that of a child who had made a mistake, and 
was humbled, not vexed. Her mother noted that her cheek 
was pale, and that she seemed thoughtful; but farther she 
did not penetrate. To Ian it was plain that she had set 
herself to be reasonable. 


CHAPTER XL. 
LOVE GLOOMING. 


Tan, the light of his mother’s eyes, was gone, and she felt 
forsaken. Alister was too much occupied with Mercy to feel 
his departure as on former occasions, yet he missed him 
every hour of the day. Mercy and he met, but not for 
some time in open company, as Christina refused to go near 
the cottage. Things were ripening to a change. 

Alister’s occupation with Mercy, however, was far from 
absorption: the moment Ian was gone, he increased his 
attention to his mother, feeling she had but him. But his 
mother was not quite the same to him now. At tirfies she 
was even more tender; at other times she seemed to hold 
him” away from her, as one with whom she was not in 
sympathy. The fear awoke in him that she might so speak 
to some one ef the Palmers as to raise an insuperable barrier 
between the families; and this fear made him resolve to 
come at orfce to an understanding with Mercy. The result- 
ing difficulties might be great; he felt keenly the possible 
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alternative of his loss of Mercy, or Mercy’s loss ‘of her 
family ; but the fact that he loved her gave*him a right to 
tell her so, and made it his duty to lay before her the 
probability of an obstacle. That his mother did not like 
the alliance had to be braved, for a man must leave father 
and mother and cleave to his wife—a+saying commonly by 
male presumption inverted. Mercy’s love he believed such 
that she would without a thought leave the luxury of her 
father’s house for the mere plenty of his. That it would 
not be to descend but to rise in the true social Scale he 
would leave her to discover. Had he know what Mr. 
Palmer was, and how his money had been made, he would: 
neither have sought nor accepted his acquaintance, and it 
would no more have been possible to fall in love with one 
of his family than to covet one of his fine horses. But that 
which might, could, would, or should have been, affected in 
no way that which was. He had entered in ignorance, by 
the will of God, into certain relations with “the young 
woman,” as his mother called her, and those relations had to 
be followed to their natural and righteous end. 

Talking together over possibilities, Mr. Pcregrine Palmer 
had agreed with his wife that, Mercy being so far from a 
beauty, it might not be such a bad match, would not at least 
be one to be ashamed of, if she did marry the impoverished 
chief of a highland clan with a baronetcy in his pocket. 
Having bought the land cheap, he could afford to let a 
part, perhaps even the whole of it, go back with his daughter, 
thus restoring to its former position an ancient and honour. 
able family. The husband of his younger daughter would 
then be head of one of the very few highland families yet in 
possession of their ancestral acres—a distinction he would 
owe to Peregrine Palmer! It was a pleasant thought to the 
kindly, consequential, common little man. Mrs, Palmer, 
therefore, when the chief called upon her, received him with 
more than her previous cordiality. 

His mother would have been glad to see him return 
from his call somewhat dejected : he entered so radiant and: 
handsome, that her heart sank within her. Was she actu- 
ally on the point of being allied through the ‘child of her 
bosom to a distiller and brewer—a man who had grown rich 
on the ruin of thousands of his fellow-countrymen? To 
what depths might not the most ancient family sink! For 
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any paverty, she said to herself, she was prepared—but how 
was she to epdure disgrace! Alas for the clan, whose 
history was about to cease—smothered in the defiling 
garment of ill-gotten wealth! Miserable, humiliating close 
to ancient story? She had no doubt as to her son’s inten- 
tion, although he had said nothing: she mew that his 
refusal of dower would be his plea in justification; but 
would that deliver them from the degrading approval of the 
world? How many, if they ever heard of it, would believe 
that thespoor, high-souled Macruadh declined to receive a 
single hundred from his fatlfer in law’s affluence! that he 
took his daughter poor as she was born—his one stipulation 
that she should be clean from her father’s mud! For one 
to whom there would even be a chance of stating the truth 
of the matter, a hundred would say—‘ That’s your plan !— 
the only salvation for your shattcred houses !—point them 
up well with the bird-lime of the brewer, the quack, or the 
money-lender, and they’ll last till doom’sday !” 

Thus bitterly spoke the mother. She brooded and 
scorned, raged inwardly, and took to herself dishonour, until 
evidently she was wasting. The chief’s heart was troubled : 
could it be that she doubted his strength to resist tempta- 
tion? He must make haste and have the whole thing 
settled !—and first of all speak definitely to Mercy on the 
matter ! 

He had appointed to meet her the same evening, and 
went long before the hour to watch for her appearing. He 
climbed the hill, and lay down in the heather whence he 
could see the door of the New Housc, and Mercy the 
moment she should come out of it. He lay there till the 
sun was down, and the stars began to appear. At length— 
and even then it was many minutes to the time—he saw the 
door open, and Mercy walk slowly to the gate. He rose 
and went down the hill. She saw him, watched him de- 
scending, and the moment he reached the road, gvent to 
meet him. They walked slowly down the road, without a 

» word spoken, until they felt themselves alone. 

You look so lovely!” said the chief. 

“Tn the, twilight, I suppose!” said Mercy. 

“Perhaps; you are a creature of the twilight, or the 
night rather, with your great black eyes!” 

**I don’t like you to speak to me so! You never 
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did before! You know I am not lovely! I am _ very 

plain !” . ’ 

She was evidently not pleased. 

‘What have I done to vex you, Mercy?” he rejoined. 
“Why should you mind my saying what is true?” 

She bit her lip, and could hardly speak to answer him. 
Often in London she had been morally"sickened by the false 
rubbish talked to her sister, and had boasted to herself that 
the chief had never paid her a compliment: now he had 
done it! . 

She took her hand from hig arm. 

*T think I will go home!” she said. 

* Alister stopped and turned to her. The last gleam of 
the west was reflected from her eyes, and all the sadness 
of the fading light seemed gathered into them. 

* My child!” he said, all that was fatherly in the chief 
rising at the sight, “ who has been making you unhappy ?” 

“ You,” she answered, looking him in the face. 

“How? Ido not understand!” he returned, gazing at 
her bewildered. 

“You have just paid me a compliment—a thing you 
never did before—a thing I never heard before from any but 
a fool! How could you say I was beautiful! You know 
IT am not beautiful! It breaks my heart to think you could 
say what you didn’t believe!” 

“Mercy!” answered the chief, ‘if I said you were 
beautiful, and to my eyes you were not, it would yet be 
true; for to my heart, which sees deeper than my eyes, 
you are more beautiful than any other ever was or ever will 
be. I know you are not beautiful in the world’s mean- 
ing, but you are very lovely—and it was /ovely I said you 
were !” 

“Lovely because you love me? Is that what you 
meant ?” 

“Yes, that and more. Your eyes are beautiful, and 
your hair is beautiful, and your expression is lovely. But 
I am not flattering you—I am not even paying you cem- 
pliments, for those things are not yours: God made them, ‘ 
and has given them to me!” 

She put her hand in his arm again, and there was no 
more love-making. 

‘But Mercy,” said the chief, when they had walked 
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some glistance without speaking, “do you think you could 
live here always, and never see London again?” 

“IT would not care if London were scratched out.” 

“ Could you be content to be a farmer’s wife?” 

“Tf he was a very good farmer,” she answered, looking 
up archly. e 

“Am I a good enough farmer, then, to serve your 
turn P” 

“ Good enough if I were ten times better. Do you really 
mean itp Macruadh ?” 

‘With all my heart. Onfy there is one thing I am very 
anxious about.” 

“ What is that?” 

‘How your father will take my condition.” 

“ He will allow, I think, that it is good enough for me— 
and more than I deserve.” 

“ That is not what I mean; it is—that I have a certain 
condition to make.” 

‘Else you won’t marry me?—That seems strange! Of 
course I will do anything you would wish me to do!—A 
condition/” she repeated, ponderingly, with just a little dis- 
satisfaction in the tone. 

Alister wondered she was not angry. But she trusted 
him too well to take offence readily. 

‘‘'Ves,” he rejoined, “a real condition! Terms belong 
naturally to the giver, not the pctitioner; I hope with all 
my heart it will not offend him. It will not offend you, I 
think.” 

“Let me hear your condition,” said Mercy, looking at 
him curiously, her honest eyes shining in the faint light. 

‘TJ want him to let me take you just as you are, without 
a shilling of his money to spoil the gift. JI want you in and 
for yourself.” 

“J dare not think you one who would rather not be 
cones to his wife for anything!” said Mercy: ‘‘thae cannot 

eit!” 
eShe spoke with just a shadow of displeasure. He did 
not answer. He was in great dread of hurting her, and his 
plain reason, could not fail to hurt her. 

“Well,” she resumed, as he did not reply, “there are 
fathers, I dare say, who would not count that a hard con- 
dition |” 
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“Of course your father will not like the idea of your 
marrying so poor a man!” ‘ 

“Tf he should insist on your having something with me, 
you will not refuse—will you? Why should you mind it?” 

“ Alister was silent, The thing had already begun to 
grow dreadful! How could he tell her his reasons! Was 
it necessary 1o tell her? If he had to explain, it must be to 
her father, not to her! How, until absolutely compelled, 
reveal the horrible fact that her father was despised by her 
lover! She might believe it her part to refuse sueh love! 
He trembled lest she should urge him. But Mercy, thinking 
she had been very bold already, also held her peace. 

They tried to talk about other things, but with little 
success, and when they parted, it was with a sense on both 
sides that something had got between them. The night 
through Mercy hardly slept for trying to discover what his 
aversion to her dowry might mean. No princedom was 
worth contrasting with poverty and her farmer-chief, but 
why should not his love be able to carry her few thousands P 
It was impossible his great soul should grudge his wife’s 
superiority in the one poor trifle of money! was not the 
whole family superiur to money! Had she, alas! been too 
confident in their greatness? Must she be brought to con- 
fess that their grand ways had their little heart of pride? 
Did they not regard themselves as the ancicnt aristocracy of 
the country! Yes, it must be! the chief despised the origin 
of her father’s riches ! 

But, although so far in the direction of the fact, she had 
no suspicion of anything more than landed pride looking 
down upon manufacture and trade: she suspected no moral 
root of even a share in the chief’s difficulty. Naturally, she 
was offended. How differently Christina would have met 
the least hint of a condition / she thought. She had been 
too ready to show and confess her love! Had she stood off 
a little, she might have escaped this humiliation! But would 
that have been honest? Must she not first of all be true? 
Was the chief, whatever his pride, capable of being ungeme- . 
rous ? Questions like these kept coming and going through- 
out the night, Hither and thither went her thoughts, refusing 
to be controlled. The morning came, the sun rose, and she 
could not find rest. She had come to see how ideally delight- 
ful it was just to wait God’s will of love, yet, in this her frst. 
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trouble, she actually forgo? to think of God, never asked him 
to look after che thing for her, never said, ‘“ Thy will be 
done!” and when at length weariness overpowered her, fell 
asleep like a heathen, without a word from her heart to ¢he 
heart. 

Alister missed Ign sorely. He prayed to God, but was 
too troubled to feel him near. Trouble imagined may seem 
easy to meet; trouble actual is quite another thing! His 
mother, perhaps, was to have her desire; Mercy, perhaps, 
would fot marry a man whg disapproved of her family! 
Between them already was what could not be talked about! 
he could not set free his heart to her! 

When Mercy woke, the old love was awake also: let 
Alister’s reason be what it might, it was not for her to resent 
it! The life he led was so much grander than a life spent 
in making money, that he must feel himsclf superior! 
Throned in the hearts, and influencing the characters of 
men, was he not in a far nobler position than moncy could 
give him? From her night of doubt and bitterness Mercy 
issued more loving and humble. What should she be now, 
she said to herself, if Alister had not taught her? He had 
been gocd to her as never father or brother! She would 
trust him! She would believe him right! Had he hurt her 
pride? It was well her pride should be hurt! Her mind 
was at rest. 

But Alister must continue in pain and dread until he 
had spoken to her father. Jnowing then the worst, he 
might use argument with Mercy; the moment for that was 
not yet come! It he consented that his daughter should 
leave him undowered, an explanation with Mercy might be 
postponed, When the honour of her husband was more to 
her than the false credit of her family, when she had had 
time to understand principles which, born and brought up 
as she had been, she might not yet be able to see into, then 
it would be time to explain! One with him, she would see 
things as he saw them! ‘Till her father came, he would 
av8id the subject! 

All the morning he was busy in the corn-yard—with his 
hands in pweparing new stances for ricks, with his heart in 
trying to content himself beforehand with whatever fate the 
Lord might intend for him. As yet he was more of a Chris- 
tian philosopher than a philosophical Christian. The thing 
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most disappointing to him he would treat as the will ef God 
for him, and try to make up his mind to it, persuading him- 
self it was the right and best thing—as if he knew it the will 
of God. He was thus working in the region of supposition, 
and not of revealed duty; in his own imagination, and not 
in the will of God. If this should not prove the will of God 
concerning him, then he was spending his strength for 
nought. There is something in the very presence and 
actuality of a thing to make one able to bear it; but a man 
may weaken himself for bearing what God intends him to 
bear, by trying to bear what God does not intend him to 
bear. The chief was forcstalling the morrow like an un- 
believer—not without some moral advantage, I dare say, 
but with spiritual loss. We have no right to school our- 
selves to an imaginary duty. When we do not know, then 
what he.lays upon us is zot fo know, and to be content not 
to know. The philosopher is he who lives in the thought 
of things, the Christian is he who lives in the things them- 
selves. The philosopher occupies himself with God’s decree, 
the Christian with God’s will; the philosopher with what 
‘God may intend, the Christian with what God wants Aim 
to do. 

The laird looked up and there were the young ladies ! 
It was the first time Christina had come nigh the cottage 
since Jan’s departure. 

‘‘Can you tell me, Macruadh,” she said, “ what makes 
Mrs. Conal so spiteful always? When we bade her good 
morning a few minutes ago, she overwhelmed us with a 
torrent of abuse !” 

‘““ How did you know it was abuse ?” 

* We understand enough of Gaelic to know it was not 
exactly blessing us she was. It is not necessary to know 
cat-language to distinguish between purring and spitting ! 
What harm have we done? Her voice was fierce, and jher 
they weve like two live peats flaming at us! Do speak to 

er.” 

“Tt would be of no use!” e 

“ 'Where’s the good of being chief then? I don’t ask 
you to make the old woman civil, but I think you might 
keep her from insulting your friends! I begin to think your 
chiefdom a sham }” 

“JT doubt indeed if it reaches to the tongues of the clan! 
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— But let us go and tell my mother; she may be able to do 
something with her !” 

Christina Went into the cottage; the chief drew Mercy 
back. 
‘‘What do you think the first duty of married people, 
Mercy—to each other, I mean,” he said. . 

“To be always What they look,” answered Mercy. 

“Yes ; but I mean actively: what is it their first duty to 
do towards each other?” 

“T qarrt answer that without thinking.” 

“Ts it not each to help the other to do the will of 
God ?” 

“‘T would say yes if I were sure I really meant it.” 

You will mean it one day.” 

*‘ Arc you sure God will teach me?” 

“IT think he cares more to do that than anything else.” 

“ More than to save us?” 

‘“‘ What is saving but taking us out of the dark into the 
light? There is no salvation but to know God and grow 
like him.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
A GENEROUS DOWRY. 


THE only hope of the chief’s mother was in what the girl’s 
father might say to her son’s proposal. Would not his pride 
revolt against giving his daughter to a man who would not 
receive his blessing in money ? 

Mr. Peregrine Palmer arrived, and the next day Alister 
called upon him. 

Not unprepared for the proposal of the chief, Mercy’s 
father had nothing to urge against it. Her suitor’s name 
was almost an historical one, for it stood high in the home- 
annals of Scotland; and the new laird, who had always a 
vague sense of injury in the lack of an illustrious pedigree of 
his own to send forward, was not unwilling that a man more 
justly treated than himself should supply the so/atium to his 
daughter’s ‘children. He received the Macruadh, therefore, 
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if'a little pompously, yet with kindness ; and the moment they 
were seated Alister laid his request before him. 

“Mr. Palmer,” he said, “I come to ask the hand of your 
‘daughter Mercy. I have not much beyond myself to offer 
her, but I can tell you precisely what there is.’ 

Mr. Peregrine Palmer sat for a moment looking impor- 
tant: he seemed to see much to ponder in the proposal. 

¢ Well, Macruadh,” he said at length, hesitating with hum 
and with haw, “the thing is—well, to speak the “truth, you 
take me a good deal by surprise! I do not know how the 
thing may appear to Mrs. Paliner ; and then the girl herself, 
you will allow, ought, in a free country, to have a word in 
the matter !—we give our girls absolute liberty; their own 
hearts must guide them—that is, whcre there is no serious 
exception to be taken. Honestly, it is not the kind of match 
we should have chosen! It is not as if things were with you 
now as once, when the land was all your own, and—and— 
you—pardon me, I am a father—did not have to work with 
your own hands !” 

Had he been there on any other errand the chief would 
have stated his opinion that it was degrading to a man to 
draw income from anything he would count it degrading to 
put his own hand to; but there was so much he might be 
compelled to say to the displeasure of Mr. Palmer while ask- 
ing of him the greatest gift he had to bestow, that he would 
say nothing unpalatable which he was not compelled to say. 

“ My ancestors,” he answered, willing to give the objec- 
tion a pleasant turn, “ would certainly have preferred helping 
themselves to the produce of lowland fields! My great-great- 
grandfather, scorning to ask any man for his daughter, 
carried her off without a word!” 

“I am glad the peculiarity has not shown itself heredi- 
tary,” said Mr. Palmer laughing. 

“ But if I have little to offer, I expect nothing with her,” 
said the chief abruptly. “I want only herself!” 

‘A very loverly mode of speaking! but it is needless to 
say no daughter of mine shall leave me without a certajnty, 
one way or the other, of suitable maintenance. You know 
rae: old prove, Macruadh,—‘ When poverty comes in at the 

oor, —— ?” 

“There is hardly a question of poverty in the sense the 
proverb intends !” answered the chief smiling. 
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‘OF course! of course! At the same time you cannot 
keep ‘the wolf too far from the door. I would not, for 
my part, care’to say I had given my daughter to a poor 
farmer in the north. Two men, it is, I believe, you employ, 
Macruadh ? ” 

The chief answered with a nod. 

“‘T have other duughters to settle—not to mention my 
sons,” pursued the great little man ; “ —but—but I will find 
a time to talk the matter over with Mrs. Palmer, and see 
what I qan do for you. Meanwhile you may reckon you have 
a friend at court; all I have seen makcs me judge well of 
you. Where we do not think alike, I can yet say for you 
that your faults lean to virtue’s side, and are such as my 
daughter at least will be no loser by. Good morning, 
Macruadh.” 

Mr. Peregrine Palmer rose; and the chief, perplexed and 
indignant, but anxious not to prejudice his very doubtful 
cause, rose also. 

‘‘You scarcely understand me, Mr. Palmer,” he said. 
“ On the possibility of being honoured with your daughter’s 
hand, you must allow me to say distinctly beforehand, that 
I must decline receiving anything with her.—When will you 
allow me to wait upon you again ?” 

“T will write. Good morning.” 

The interview was certainly not much to the assuagement 
of the chief’s anxiety. He went home with the feeling that 
he had submitted to be patronized, almost insulted by a 
paltry fellow whose consequence rested on his ill-made money 
——a man who owed everything to a false and degrading 
appetite in his neighbours! Nothing could have made him 
put up with him but the love of Mercy, his dove in a crow’s 
nest! But it would be all in vain, for he could not lie! 
Truth, indeed, if not less of a virtue, was less of a heroism 
in the chief than in most men, for he could nof lie. Had he 
been tempted to try, he would have reddened, stammered, 
broken down, with the full shame, and none of the success 
_ of a falsehood. 

For a week, he heard nothing: there seemed small 
anxiety to welcome him into the Palmer family! Then came 
a letter. I? implied, almost said that some difficulty had 
been felt as to his reception by every member of the family— 
which the chief must himself see to have been only natural 4 
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But while money was of no consequence to Mr. Palmer, it 
was of the greatest consequence that his daughter sould 
seem to make a good match ; therefore, as only in respect of 
position was the alliance objectionable, he had concluded to’ 
set that right, and in giving him his daughter, to restore the 
chief’s family to its former dignity, by making over to him 
the Clanruadh property now in his pogsession by purchase. 

While he thus did his duty by his daughter, he hoped the 
Macruadh would accept the arrangement as a mark of esteem 
for himself. Two conditions only he would make—the first, 
that, as long as he lived, the shooting should be Mr. Palmer's, 
to use or to let, and should extend over the whole estate; 
the second, that the chief should assume the baronetcy 
which belonged to him. 

My reader will regard the proposition as not ungenerous, 
however much the money-value of the land lay in the 
shooting. 

As Alister took leave of his mother for the night, he gave 
her the letter. 

She took it, read it slowly, laughed angrily, smiled scorn- 
fully, wept bitterly, crushed it in her hand, and walked up to 
her room with her head high. All the time she was preparing 
for her bed, she was talking in her spirit with her husband. 
When she lay down she became a mere prey to her own 
thoughts, and was pulled, and torn, and hurt by them for 
hours ere she set herself to rule them. For the first time in 
her life she distrusted her son. She did not know what he 
would do! The temptation would surely be too strong for 
him! Two good things were set over against one evil thing 
—an evil thing, however, with which nobody would associate 
blame, an evil thing which would raise him high in the re- 
spect of everyone whose respect was not worth having !—the 
woman he loved and the land of his ancestors on the one 
side, and only the money that bought the land for him on the 
other !~gwould he hold out? He must take the three to- 
gether, or have none of them! Her fear for him grew and 
possessed her. She grew cold as death. Why did he give 
her the letter, and go without saying a word? She knew‘ 
well the arguments he would adduce! Henceforward and 
for ever there would be a gulf between them! The poor 
religion he had would never serve to keep him, straight! 
What was it but a compromise with pride and self-sufficiency! 
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It could bear no such strain! He acknowledged God, but 
not God reconciled in Christ, only God such as unregenerate 
man would have him! And when Ian came home, he would 
be sure to side with Alister ! 

There was but one excuse for the poor boy—and that a 
miserable one: the blinding of love! Yes there,was more 
excuse than that: t@ be lord of the old lands, with the old 
clan growing and gathering again about its chief !—it was a 
temptation fit to rtin an archangel! What could he not do 
then for, his people! what could he not do for the land! 
And for her, she might have*her Ian always at home with 
her! God forbid she should buy even such bliss at such a 
cost! She was only thinking, she said to herself, how, if the 
thing had to be, she would make the best of it: she was 
bound as a mother to do that! 

But the cdge of the wedge was in. She said to herself 
afterwards, that the enemy of her soul must have been 
lying in wait for her that night; she almost believed in 
some bodily presence of him in her room: how otherwise 
could she account for her fall! he must have been 
permitted to tempt her, because, in condemning evil, she 
had given way to contempt and worldly pride. Her 
thoughts unchecked flowed forward. They lingered brood- 
ing for a time on the joys that might be hers—the joys of 
the mother of a chief over territory as well as hearts. Then 
they stole round, and began to flowthe other way. Ere the 
thing had come she began to make the best of it for the sake 
of her son and the bond between them ; then she began to 
excuse it for the sake of the clan; and now she began to 
justify it a little for the sake of the world! Everything that 
could favour the acceptance of the offer came up clear 
before her. The land was the same as it always had been ! 
zt had never been in the distillery! z# had never been in the 
brew-house! z# was clean, whoever had transacted concern- 
ing it, through whatever hands it had passed! A geod cow 
was a good cow, had she been twenty times reaved! For 
Mre Palmer to give and Alister to take the land back, would 
“be some amends to the nation, grievously injured in the 
money of its purchase! The deed would restore to the 
redeeming ahd uplifting influence of her son many who 
were fast, perishing from poverty and whisky; for, their 
houses and crofts once more in the power of their chief, he 
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would again be their landlord as well! It would be.a pure 
exercise of the law of compensation! Hundreds who had 
gone abroad would return to replenish the old glens with the; 
true national wealth—with men and women, and children 
growing to be men and women, for the hour of their 
country’s need! These were the true, the golden crops! 
The glorious time she had herself seen would return, when 
Strathruadh could alone send out a regiment of the soldiers. 
that may be defeated, but will not live to know it. The 
dream of her boys would come true! they would rebuild the 
old castle, and make it a landmark in the history of the 
highlands ! 

But while she stood elate upon this high-soaring peak of 
the dark mountains of ambition, sudden before Her mind’s 
eye rose the face of her husband, sudden his voice was 
in her ear; he seemed to stand above her in the pulpit, 
reading from the prophet Isaiah the four Woes that begin 
four contiguous chapters :—“ Woe to the crown of pride, to 
the drunkards of Ephraim, whose glorious beauty is a fading 
flower, which are on the head of the fat valleys of them that 
are overcome with wine !”—‘ Woe to Ariel, to Ariel, the city 
where David dwelt! Add ye year to year; let them kill 
sacrifices ; yet I will distress Ariel.”—“ Woe to the rebellious 
children, saith the Lord, that take counsel, but not of me; 
and that cover with a covering, but not of my spirit, that 
they may add sin to sin !”-——‘‘ Woe to them that go down to 
Egypt for help ; and stay on horses, and trust in chariots. 
because they are many; and in horsemen, because they 
are very strong; but they look not unto the holy one 
of Israel, neither seek the Lord!” Then followed the 
words opening the next chapter :—“* Behold, a king shall 
reign im righteousness, and princes shall rule in judg- 
ment. And a man shall be as an hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest.” All this, in solemn 
order, ene woe after the other, she heard in the very voice 
of her husband; in awful spiritual procession, they passed 
before her listening mind! She grew cold as the dead, ‘and. 
shuddered and shivered. She looked over the edge into. 
the heart of a black gulf, into which she had, been on the 
point of casting herself—say rather, down whose side, 
searching for an easy descent, she had already slid a long 
way, when the voice from above recalled her! She covered. 
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her face with her hands and wept—ashamed before God, 
ashafhed before her husband. It was a shame unutterable 
that the thing should ever have looked tempting! She cried 
for forgiveness, rose and sought Alister’s room. 

Seldom since he was a man had she visited her elder son 
in his chamber. She cherished for him, as chief, something 
of the reverence of the clan. The same familiarity had 
never existed between them as between her and Ian. Now 
she was going to wake him, and hold a solemn talk with 
him. Npta moment longer should he stand leaning over 
the gulf into which she had hérself well nigh fallen ! 

She found him awake, and troubled, though not with an 
eternal trouble such as hers. 

“I thought I should find you asleep, Alister!” she said. 

‘‘ Tt was not very likely, mother!” he answered gently. 

‘You too have been tried with terrible thoughts ?” 

“T have been tried, but hardly with terrible thoughts : 
I know that Mercy loves me!” 

“Ah, my son, my dear son! love itself is the terrible 
thing! It has drawn many a man from the way of peace !” 

“‘ Did it draw you and my father from the way of peace ?” 
asked Alister. 

“Not for a moment!” she answered. “It made our 
steps firmer in the way.” 

“Then why should you fear it will draw me from it? I 
hope I have never made you think I was not following my 
father and you !” 

* Who knows what either of us might have done, with 
such a temptation as yours !” 

“Kither you say, mother, that my father was not so good 
as I think him, or that he did what he did in his own 
strength !” 

“¢ Let him that thinketh’—you know the rest!” rejoined 
the mother. 

“YT don’t think I am tempted to anything just now.” 

“There it is, you see!—the temptation so subtle that 
you elo not suspect its character !” 

“Tam confident my father would have done just as I 
mean to do!’ 

“What do you mean to do?” 

“Ts it my own mother asks me? Does she distrust her 
husband and her son together?” 
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{t began to dawn on the mother that she had fallen into 
her own temptation through distrust of her son, Bed€ause 
she distrusted him, she sought excuse for him, and excuse 
had turned to all but justification: she had given place to 
the devil! But she must be sure about Alister! She 
had had .enough of the wiles of Satan: she must not trust 
her impressions! The enemy might’ even now be bent 
on deceiving her afresh! For a moment she kept silence, 
then said :— 

“It would be a grand thing to have the whole, country- 
side your own again—wouldn't it, Alister?” 

‘© Tt would, mother !” he answered. 

‘** And have all your people quite under your own care?” 

** A grand thing, indeed, mother !” 

“ How can you say then it is no temptation to you?” 

‘‘ Because it is none.” 

“ How is that?” 

“T would not have my clan under a factor of Satan’s, 
mother !” 

**T do not understand you !” 

**What else should I be, if I accepted the oversight of 
them on terms of allegiance to him! That was how he 
tempted Jesus. I will not be the devil’s steward, to call any 
land or any people mine !” 

His mother kissed him on the forehead, walked erect 
from the room, and went to her own to humble herself 
afresh. 

In the morning, Alister took his dinner of bread and 
cheese in his pocket, and set out for the tomb on the hill- 
top. There he remained until the evening, and wrote his 
answer, sorely missing Ian. 

He begged Mr. Peregrine Palmer to dismiss the idea of 
enriching him, thanked him for his great liberality, but 
declared himself entirely content, and determined not to 
change his position: he could not and would not avail him- 
self of his generosity. 

Mr. Palmer, unable to suspect the reasons at work ia the 
chief’s mind, pleased with the genuineness of his acknow- 
ledgment, and regarding him as a silly fellow who would 
quixotically outdo him in magnanimity, answéred in a more 
familiar, almost jocular strain. He must not be unreason- ' 
able, he said; pride was no doubt an estimable weakness, but | 
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it migtt be carried too far; men must act upon realities not 
fancies; he must learn to have an eye to the main chance, 
and eschew heroics: what was life without money! It was 
not as if he gave it grudgingly, for he made him heartily 
welcome. The property was in truth but a /fea-dize to him! 
He hoped the Macrgadh would live long to enjey it, and 
make his father-in-law the great grandfather of chiefs, per- 
petuating his memory to ages unborn. There was more to 
the same effect, void neither of eloquence nor of a certain 
good-hedttedness, which the lgird both recognized and felt. 

It was again his painful turn. He had now to make his 
refusal as positive as words could make it. He said he was 
sorry to appear headstrong, perhaps uncivil and ungrateful, 
but he could not and would not accept anything beyond the 
priceless gift of Mercy’s hand. 

Not even then did Peregrine Palmer divine that his 
offered gift was despised; that idea was to him all but 
impossible of conception. He read mere opposition, and 
was determined to have his way. Next time he too wrote 
positively, though far from unkindly :—the Macruadh must 
take the land with his daughter, or leave both ! 

The chief replied that he could not yield his claim to 
Mercy, for he loved her, and believed she loved him ; there- 
fore begged Mr. Peregrine Palmer, of his generosity, to 
leave the decision with his daughter. 

The next was a letter from Mercy, entreating Alister 
not to hurt her father by sceming to doubt the kindness of 
his intentions. She assured him her father was not the man 
to interfere with his management of the estate, the shooting 
was all he cared about; and if that was the difficulty, she 
imagined even that might be got over. She ended praying 
that he would, for her sake, cease making much of a trifle, 
for such the greatest property in the world must be betwixt 
them. No man, she said, could love a woman right, who 
would not be under the poorest obligation to her pewple ! 

The chief answered her in the tenderest way, assuring 

ehei*that if the property had been hers he would only have 
blessed her for it ; that he was not making much ado about 
nothing ; that pride, or unwillingness to be indebted, had 
: nothing to do with his determination! that the thing was 
with him m very truth a matter of conscience. He implored 
her therefore from the bottom of his heart to do her best to 
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persuade her father—if she would save him who loved her 
more than his own soul, from a misery God only could 
make him able to bear. 

Mercy was bewildered. She neither understood nor 
suspected. She wrote again, saying her father was now 
thoroughly angry; that she found herself without argument, 
the thing being incomprehensible to her as to her father ; 
that she could not see where the conscience of the thing 
lay. Her terror was, that, if he persisted, she would be 
driven to think he did not care for her; his behaviour she 
had tried in vain to reconcile with what he had taught her ; 
if he destroyed her faith in him, all her faith might go, and 
she be left without God as well as without him! 

Then Alister saw that necessity had culminated, and 
that it was no longer possible to hold anything back. What- 
ever other suffering he might cause her, Mercy must not be 
left to think him capable of sacrificing her to an absurdity ! 
She must know the truth of the matter, and how it was to 
him of the deepest conscience! He must let her see that 
if he allowed her to persuade him, it would be to go about 
thenceforward consumed of self-contempt, a slave to the 
property, no more its owner than if he had stolen it, and in 
danger of committing suicide to escape hating his wife | 

For the man without a tender conscience, cannot imagine 
the state to which another may come, who carries one about 
with him, stinging and accusing him all day long. 

So, out of a heart aching with very fulness, Alister wrote 
the truth to Mercy. And Mercy, though it filled her with 
grief and shame, had so much love for the truth, and for the 
man who had waked that love, that she understood him, 
and loved him through all the pain of his words ; loved him- 
the more for daring the risk of losing her; loved him yet 
the more for cleaving to her while loathing the mere thought 
of sharing her wealth; loved him most of all that he was 
immaculate in truth. 

She carried the letter to her father’s room, laid it before 
him without a word, and went out again. : 

‘Lhe storm gathered swiftly, and burst at once. Not two 
minutes seemed to have passed when she heard his door 
open, and a voice, of wrathful displeasure call out her name. 
She returned—in fear, but in fortitude. 

Then first she knew her father !—for although wrath and 
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injustice were at home in him, they seldom showed them- 
selves out of doors. He treated her as a willing party to 
an unspeakable insult from a highland boor to her own 
father. To hand him such a letter was the same as to have 
written it herself! She identified herself with the writer 
when she became the bearer of the mangy hound’s inso- 
lence! He raged at Mercy as in truth he had never raged 
before. If once she spoke to the fellow again, he would 
turn her out of the house ! 

She would have left the room. He locked the door, set 
a chair before his writing-table, and ordered her to sit there 
and write to his dictation. But no power on earth or under 
it would have prevailed to make Mercy write as her own 
the words that were not hers, 

“You must excuse me, papa 
unheard from her before. 

This raising of the rampart of human dignity, crowned 
us refusal, between him and his own child, galled him 
afresh. 

“Then you shall be compelled!” he said, with an oath 
through his clenched teeth. 

Mercy stood silent and motionless. 

‘‘Go to your room. By heaven you shall stay there till 
you do as I tell you!” 

He was between her and the door. 

“You need not think to gain your point by obstinacy,” 
he added. “I swear that not another word shall pass 
between you and that blockhead of a chief—not if I have to 
turn watch-dog myself !” : 

He made way for her, but did not open the door. She 
left the roam too angry to cry, and went to her own. Her 
fear of her father had vanished. With Alister on her side 
she could stand against the world! She went to her window. 
She could not see the cottage from it, but she could see 
the ruin, and the hill of the crescent fire, on whicheshe had 
passed through the shadow of death. Gazing on the hill she 

»rerfiembered what Alister would have her do, and with her 
Father in heaven sought shelter from her father on earth. 


{?? 


she said in a tone 
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CHAPTER XLII. . 
MISTRESS CONAL. 


Mr. PEREGRINE PaLMER’s generosity had in part rested on 
the idea of securing the estate against reverse of fortune, 
sufficiently possible though not expected; while with the 
improvements almost in hand, the shooting would make him 
a large return, He felt the more wronged by the ridiculous 
scruples of the chief—in which after all, though he could not 
have said why, he did not quite believe. It never occurred 
to him that, even had the land been so come by that the 
chief could accept a gift of it, he would, upon the discovery 
that it had been so secured from the donor’s creditors, at 
once have insisted on placing it at their disposal. 

His wrath proceeded to vent itself in hastening the 
realization of his schemes of improvement, for he was welt 
aware they would be worse than distasteful to the Mac- 
ruadh: their first requirement was the removal of every 
peasant within his power capable of violating the sanctity of 
the deer forest into which he and his next neighbour had 
agreed to turn the whole of their property. While the 
settlement of his daughter was pending, he had seen that 
the point might cause trouble unless previously understood 
between him and the chief; but he never doubted the 
recovery of the land would reconcile the latter to the loss of 
the men: now he chuckled with wrathful chuckle to think 
how entirely he had him in his power for justifiable annoy- 
ance ; for he believed himself about to do nothing but good 
to the country in removing from it its miserable inhabitants,’ 
whom the sentimental indulgence of their so-called chief 
kept contented with their poverty, and with whom inter- 
ference must now enrage him. How he hated the whole 
wretched pack ! 

Mr. Palmer’s doing of good to the country consisted in 
making the land yield more money into the pockets of,, 
Mr. Brander and himself by feeding wild animals instead 
of men. To tell such land-owners that they are, simply run- 
ning a tilt at the creative energy, can be of no use: they do 
not believe in God, however much they may protest and 
imagine they do, 
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The next day but one, he sent Mistress Conal the mes- 
sage that she quust be out of her hut, goods and gear, within 
a fortnight. He was not sure that the thing was legally 
‘correct, but he would risk it. She might go to law if she 
would, but he would make a beginning with her! The 
chief might take up fer quarrel if he chose: nothing would 
please Mr. Palmer more than to involve him in a law-suit, 
clear him out, and send him adrift! His money might be 
contemptible, but the chief should find it at least dangerous ! 
Contempt would not stave off a land-slip! 

Mistress Conal, with a fage and scorn that made her 
feel every inch a witch, and accompanied by her black cat, 
which might or might not be the innocent animal the neigh- 
bours did not think him, hurried to the Macruadh, and 
informed him that “ the lowland thief” had given her notice 
to quit the house of her fathers within a fortnight. 

“T fear much we cannot help it! the house is on his 
land!” said the chief sorrowfully. 

“ His land!” echoed the old woman. “Is the nest of 
the old eagle his Jand? Can he make his heather white or 
his ptarmigan black? Will he dry up the lochs, and stay 
the rivers? Will he remove the mountains from their 
places, or cause the generations of men to cease from the 
earth? Defend me, chief! I come to you for the help that 
was never sought in vain from the Macruadh !” 

“What help I have is yours without the asking,” re- 
turned the chief. “I cannot do more than is in my power! 
One thing only I can promise you—that you shall lack 
neither food nor shelter.” 

‘* My chief will abandon me to the wolf!” she cried. 

“Never! But I can only protect you, not your house. 
He may have no nght to turn you out at such short notice ; 
but it could only be a matter of weeks. To go to law with 
him would but leave me without a roof to shelter you when 
your own was gone !” 8 

‘The dead would have shown him into the dark, ere he 

Noes me into the cold!” she muttered, and turning, left 
im, 

The chief was greatly troubled. He had heard nothing 
of such an intention on the part of his neighbour. Could 
it be for xevenge? He had heard nothing yet of his answer 
to Mercy! All he could do was to represent to Mr. Palmer 
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the trouble the poor woman was in, and let him knaw that 
the proceeding threatened would render him yery unpopular 
in the strath. This he thought it best to do by letter. 

It could not enrage Mr. Palmer more, but it enraged 
him afresh, He vowed that the moment the time was up, 
out the old witch should go, neck and crop; and with the 
help of Mr. Brander, provided men for the enforcement of 
his purpose who did not belong to the neighbourhood. 

The chief kept hoping to hear from the New House, but 
neither his letter to Mercy nor to her father receaved any 
answer, How he wished for lan to tell him what he ought 
to do! His mother could not help him. He saw nothing 
for it but wait events. 

Day after day passed, and he heard nothing. He would 
have tried to find out the state of things at the New House, 
but until war was declared that would not be right! Mr. 
Palmer might be seeking how with dignity to move in the 

matter, for certainly the chief had placed him in a position 
yet more unpleasant than his own! He must wait on! 

The very day fortnight after the notice given, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, came flying to the chief a ragged 
little urchin of the village, too breathless almost to make 
intelligible his news—that there were men at Mistress 
Conal’s who would not go out of her house, and she and 
her old black cat were swearing at them. 

The chief ran: could the new laird be actually unhousing 
the aged, helpless woman? It was the part of a devil and 
not of a man! As he neared the place—there were her 
poor possessions already on the roadside !—her one chair 
and stool, her bedding, her three-footed pot, her girdle, her 
big chest, all that she could call hers in the world! and 
when he came in sight of the cottage, there she was being 
brought out of it, struggling, screaming, and cursing, in the 
grasp of two men! Fierce in its glow was the torrent of 
Gaelic that rushed from the crater of her lips, molten in the 
volcanic depths of her indignant soul. 

When one thinks of the appalling amount of rage‘ex-, 
hausted by poor humans upon wrong, the energy “of in- 
dignation, whether issued or suppressed, an how little 
it has done to right wrong, to draw acknowledgment or 
amends from self-satisfied insolence, he naturally asks what 
becomes of so much vital force. Can it fare differently 
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from other forces, and be lost? The energy of evil is 
turned into tke mill-race of good; but the wrath of man, 
even his righteous wrath, worketh not the righteousness of 
God! What becomes of it? If it be not lost, and have 
but changed its form, in what shape shall we look for it? 

‘Set her down,” cried the chief. “TI will take care of 
her.” 

When she heard the voice of her champion, the old 
woman let go a cat-like screech of triumph, and her gliding 
Gaelic, smoothness itself in articulation, flowed yet firicr in 
word, and fiercer in tone. “But the men who were thus 
ejecting her—hangers-on of the sheriff-court in the county 
town, employed to give a colour of law to the doubtful 
proceeding—did not know the chief. 

“Oh, we'll set her down,” answered one of them 
insolently, “‘—and glad enough too! but we'll have her on 
the public road with her sticks first !” 

Infuriated by the man’s disregard of her chief, Mistress 
Conal struck her nails into his face, and with a curse he 
flung her from him. She turned instantly on the other with 
the same argument ed hominem, and found herself stagger- 
ing on her own weak limbs to a severe fall, when the chief 
caught and saved her. She struggled hard to break from 
him and rush again into the hut, declaring she would not 
raed it if they burned her alive in it, but he held her 
ast. 

There was a pause, for one or two who had accompanied 
the men employed, knew the chief, and their reluctance to 
go on with the ruthless deed in his presence, influenced the 
rest. Report of the ejection had spread, and the neigh- 
bours came running from the village. A crowd seemed to 
be gathering. Again and again Mistress Conal tried to 
escape from Alister and rush into the cottage. 

“You too, my chief!” she cried; “you turned against 
the poor of your people! ” ® 

‘No, Mistress Conal,” he answered; “Iam too much 
your friend to let you kill yourself!” 

_ We have orders, Macruadh, to set fire to the hovel,” 
said one of ghe men, touching his hat respectfully. 
_ “Theydl roast my black one!” shrieked the old woman. 

‘Small fear for him,” said a man’s voice from the little 


acrowd, “if half be true—— !” 
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Apparently the speaker dared no more. 

“Fire won't singe a hair of him, Mistress Conal, a said 
another voice. ‘ You know it; he’s used to it!” 

“Come along, and let's get it over!” cried the leader 
of the ejection-party. “Tt won’t take many minutes once 
it’s well a going, and there’s fire enough on the hearth to 
set Ben Cruachan in a blaze!” 

“Ts everything out of it?” demanded the chief. 

‘All but her cat. We’ve done our best, sir, and 
searched everywhere, but he’s not to be found. « There’s 
nothing else left.” 

“It’s a lie!” screamed Mistress Conal. ‘Is there not 
a great pile of peats, carried on my own back from the 
moss! Ach, you robbers! would you burn the good 
peats P” 

“What good will the peats be to you, woman,” said one 
of them not unkindly, “when you have no hearth ?” 

She gave a loud wail, but checked it. 

*T will burn them on the road,” she said. ‘They will 
keep me a few hours from the dark! When I die I will go 
straight up to God and implore his curse upon you, on your 
bed and board, your hands and tools, your body and soul. 
May your every praycr be lost in the wide murk, and never 
come at his ears! May 

“‘Hush! hush!” interposed the chief with great gentle- 
ness. ‘You do not know what you are saying. But you 
do know who tells us to forgive our enemies !” 

“Tt’s well for Aim to forgive,” she screamed, “sitting on 
his grand throne, and leaving me to be turned out of my 
blessed house, on to the cold road!” 

“Nannie!” said the chief, calling her by her name, 
“because a man is unjust to you, is that a reason for you to 
be unjust to him who died for you? You know as well as 
he, that you will not be left out on the cold road. He 
knows, and so do you, that while I have a house over my 
head, there is a warm corner in it for you! And as for his 
sitting on his throne, you know that all these years he has | 
been trying to take you up beside him, and can’t get you to 
set your foot on the first step of it! Be ashamed of your. 
self, Nannie!” . 

‘She was silent. 

“ Bring out her peats,” he said, turning to the bystanders ; ; 
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“we have small need, with winter on the road, to waste any 
of Géd’s gifts ;” 

They obeyed, But as they carried them out, and down 
to the road, the number of Mistress Conal’s friends kept 
growing, and a laying together of heads began, and a 
gathering of human fire under glooming eyebrows, It 
looked threatening.* Suddenly Mistress Conal ‘broke out 
in a wild yet awful speech, wherein truth indeed was the 
fuel, but earthly wrath supplicd the prophetic fire. Her 
friends guspended their talk, and her foes their work, to 
listen. ° 

English is by no means equally poetic with the Gaelic, 
regarded as a language, and ill-serves to represent her utter- 
ance. Much that seems natural in the one language, seems 
forced and unreal amidst the less imaginative forms of the 
other. I will nevertheless attempt in English what can 
prove little better than an imitation of her prophetic out- 
pouring. It was like a scrmon in this, that she began with 
a text :-— 

“Woe unto them,” she said—and her voice sounded 
like the wind among the great stones of a hillside—* that 
join house to house, that lay field to field, till there be no 
place, that they may be placed alone in the midst of the 
earth |” 

This woe she followed with woe upon woe, and curse 
upon curse, now from the Bible, now from some old poem 
of the country, and now from the bitterness of her own 
heart. Then she broke out in purely native eloquence :— 

‘Who art thou, O man, born of a woman, to say to thy 
brother, ‘Depart from this earth: here is no footing for 
thee: all the room had been taken for me ere thou wast 
heard of! What right hast thou in a world where I want 
room for the red deer, and the big sheep, and the brown 
cattle? Go up, thou infant bald-head! Is there not room 
above, in the fields of the air? Is there not room below 
with the dead? Verily there is none here upon the earth |’ 
_ Who art thou, I say, to speak thus to thy fellow, as if he 

entered the world by another door than thyself! Because 
thou art rich, is he not also a man?—a man made in the 
image of tle same God? Who but God sent him? And 
who but, God, save thy father was indeed the devil, hath 

thee?’ Thou hast to make room for thy brother | 
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What brother of thy house, when a child is born ito it, 
would presume to say, ‘Let him begone, and. speedily! I 
do not want him! There is no room for him! I require, 
it all for myself!’ Wilt thou say of any man, ‘ He is not 
my brother,’ when God says he is! If thou say, ‘Am I 
therefore his keeper?’ God for that saying will brand thee 
with the brand of Cain. Yea, the hour will come when 
those ye will not give room to breathe, will rise panting in 
the agony, yea fury of their need, and cry, ‘If we may 
neither eat nor lie down by their leave, lo, we are strong! 
let us take what they will not give! If we die we but die!’ 
Then shall there be blood to the knees of the fighting men, | 
yea, to the horses’ bridles ; and the carth shall be left deso- 
late because of you, foul feeders on the flesh and blood, on 
the bodies and souls of men! In the pit of hell you will 
find room enough, but no drop of water ; and it will comfort 
you little that ye lived merrily among pining men! Which 
of us has coveted your silver or your gold? Which of us 
has stretched out the hand to take of your wheat or your 
barley? All we ask is room to live! But because ye would 
see the dust of the earth on the head of the poor, ye have 
crushed and straitened us till we are ready to cry out, ‘ God, 
for thy mercy’s sake, let us die, less we be guilty of our own 
blood !’” 

A solitary man had come down the hill behind, and 
stood alone listening. It was the mover of the wickedness. 
In the old time the rights of the people in the land were 
fully récognized ; but when the chiefs of Clanruadh sold it, 
they could not indeed sell the rights that were not theirs, but 
they forgot to secure them for the helpless, and they were 
now in the grasp of the selfish and greedy, the devourers of 

-the poor. He did not understand a word the woman was 
saying, but he was pleased to look on her rage, and see 
the man who had insulted him suffer with her. When he 
began ta note the glances of lurid fire which every now and 
then turned upon him during Mistress Conal’s speech, he 
scorned the indication: such poor creatures dared venttre 
nothing, he thought, against the mere appearance of law. 
Under what he counted the chief’s contempt, he, had already 
grown worse ; and the thought that perhaps the great world 
might one day look upon him with like contempt, wrought 
in him bitterly; he had not the assurance of rectitude which 
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makes contempt hurtless. He was crueller now than before 
the chief’s letter to his daughter. 

When Mistress Conal saw him, she addressed herself to 
him directly. What he would have felt had he understood, 
I cannot tell. Never in this life did he know how the 
weak can despise the strong, how the poor can scorn the 
rich } 

‘Worm !” she said, “‘ uncontent with holding the land, 
cating the earth that another may not share! the worms eat 
but what,their bodies will hold, and thou canst devour but 
the fill of thy life! The hoifr is at hand when the earth 
will swallow thee, and thy fellow-worms will eat thee, as thou 
hast eaten men. ‘The possessions of thy brethren thou hast 
consumed, so that they are not! The holy and beautiful 
house of my fathers,—”’ She spoke of her poor little 
cottage, but in the words lay spiritual fact. “—mock not 
its poverty!” she went on, as if forestalling contempt ; “ for 
is it not to me a holy house where the woman lay in the 
agony whence first I opened my eyes to the sun? Is it not 
a holy house where my father prayed morning and evening, 
and read the words of grace and comfort? Is it not to me 
sacred as the cottage at Nazareth to the poor man who 
lived there with his peasants? And is not that a beautiful 
house in which a woman’s ear did first listen to the words of 
love? Old and despised I am, but once I was younger than 
any of you, and ye will be old and decrepit as I, if the curse 
of God do not cut you off too soon. My Alister would 
have taken any two cf you and knocked your heads to- 
gether. He died fighting for his country; and for his sake 
the voice of man’s love has never again entered my heart! 
I knew a true man, and could be true also. Would to God 
IT were with him! You man-trapping, land-reaving, house- 
burning Sasunnach, do your worst! I care not.” 

‘She ceased, and the spell was broken. 

‘Come, come!” said one of the men impatiently. 
“Tom, you get a peat, and set it on the top of the wall, 
junder the roof. You, too, George !—and be quick. Peats 
all around! there are plenty on the hearth !—How’s the 
wind blowing ?—-You, Henry, make a few holes in the wall 
here, outside, and we'll set live peats in them. It’s time 
there was.an end to this !” 

‘  Y¥ou’re right; but there’s a better way to end it!” 
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returned one of the clan, and gave him a shove that sent him 
to the ground. 

‘Men, do your duty!” cried Mr. Palmer from behind. 
“Zam here—to see you do it! Never mind the old 
woman! Of course she thinks it hard! but hard things 
have got to be done! it’s the way of the world, and all for 
the best.” 

** Mr. Palmer,” said another of the clan, “‘the old woman 
has the right of you; she and hers have lived there, in that 
cottage, for nigh a hundred years.” 

‘“‘She has no right. If she thinks she has, let her go to 
the law for it. In the meantime I choose to turn her off my 
land. What’s mine’s mine, as I mean cvery man jack of 
you to know—chief and beggar!” 

The Macruadh walked up to him. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” he said: “I doubt much if you have 
a legal right to disturb the poor woman. She has never 
paid rent for her hut, and it has always been looked upon as 
her property.” 

“Then the chief that sold it swindled both me and her!” 
stammered Mr. Palmer, white with rage. ‘“ But as for you 
who call yourself a chicf, you are the most insolent, ill-bred 
fellow I ever had to do with, and I have not another word 
to say to you!” 

A silence like that before a thunderstorm succecded : not 
aman of the clan could for the moment trust his hearing. But 
there is nothing the Celtic nature resents like rudeness : half 
a dozen at once of the Macruadhs rushed upon the insulter 
of their chief, intent on his punishment. 

* One of you touch him,” cried Alister, “and I will 
knock him down. I would if he were my foster-brother !” 

Each eager assailant stood like a block. 

*‘ Finish your work, men!” shouted Mr. Palmer. 

To do him justice, he was no coward. 

‘‘Clansmen,” said the chief, “let him have his way. I 
do not see how to resist the wrong without bringing more 
evil upon us than we can meet. We must leave it to dim, 
who says ‘ Vengeance is mine.’” 

The Macruadhs murmured their obedience, and stood 
sullenly looking on. The disseizors went into the hut, and 
carried out the last of the fuel. Then they scogped holes 
in the turf walls, inside to leeward, outside to windward, 
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and taking live peats from the hearth, put them in the holes. 
A few minutes, and poor Nannie’s “holy and beautiful 
house” was a great fire. 

* When they began to apply the peats, Alister would at 
once have taken the old woman away, but he dreaded an 
outbreak, and lingered. When the fire began ta run up: 
the roof, Mistress Coflal broke from him, and darted to the 
door, Every one rushed to seize her, Mr. Palmer with 
the rest. 

‘Blackie! Blackie! Blackie!” she shrieked like a 
madwoman. . 

While the men encumbered each other in their endea- 
vours to get her away, down shot the cat from the blazing 
roof, a fizz of fire in his black fur, his tail as thick as his neck, 
an Infernal howling screech of hatred in his horrible throat, 
and, wild with rage and fear, flung himself straight upon 
Mr. Palmer. A roar of delighted laughter burst forth, He 
bawled out—and his bawl was mingled with a scream—to 
take the brute off him, and his own men hurried to his 
rescue ; but the fury-frantic animal had dug his claws and 
teeth into his face, and clung to him so that they had to: 
choke him off. The chief caught up Mistress Conal and 
carried her away: there was no danger of any one hurting 
Mr. Palmer now! 

He bore her on one arm like a child, and indeed she 
was not much heavier. But she kept her face turned and 
her eyes fixed on her burning home, and leaning over the 
shoulder of the chief, poured out, as he carried her farther and 
farther from the scene of the outrage, a flood of maledictory 
prophecy against the doers of the deed. The laird said 
never a word, never looked behind him, while she, almost 
tumbling down his back as she cursed with outstretched 
arms, deafened him with her raging. He walked steadily 
down the path to the road, where he stepped into the midst 
of her goods and chattels. The sight of them diverted a 
little the current of her wrath, 

“Where are you going, Macruadh?” she cried, as he 
Walked on. ‘See you not my property lying to the hand of 
the thief? Know you not that the greedy Sasunnach will 
sweep everyththg away !” 

“I can’t carry them and you too, Mistress Conal!” said 
the chief gayly. | 
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“Set me down then. Who ever asked you to carry me! 
And where would you be carrying me? My place is with 
my things !” 

“Your place is with me, Mistress Conal! I belong to 
you, and you belong to me, and I am taking you home 
to my mother.” 

At the word, silence fell, not on the lips, but on the soul 
of the raving prophetess : the chief she loved, his mother 
she feared. 

“Set me down, Macruadh!” she pleaded in gentle tone. 
“Don’t carry me to her empty-handed! Set me down 
straight; I will load my back with my goods, and bear them 
to my lady, and throw them at her feet.” 

“As soon as we get to the cottage,” said the chief, 
striding on with his reluctant burden, ‘‘I will send up two» 
men with wheelbarrows to bring them home,” 

“ Home, said you?” cried the old woman, and burst into 
the tearless wailing of a child; “there is a home for me no 
more! My house was all that was left me of ‘my people, 
and it is your own that make ahouse a home! In the long . 
winter nights, when I sat by the fire and heard the wind 
howl, and the snow pat, pat like the small hands of my hittle 
brothers on the window, my heart grew glad within me, and 
the dead came back to my soul! When I took-the book, I 
‘heard the spirit of my father reading through my own lips! 
And oh, my mother! my mother !” 

She ceased as if in despair. 

“Surely, Nannie, you will be at home with your chief!” 
said Alister, “ My house is your house now, and your 
dead will come to it and be welcome!” 

“it is their chief's house, and they will!” she returned 
hopefully. “They loved their chief—Shall we not make a 
fine clan when we’re all gathered, we Macruadhs! Man 
nor woman can say / did anything to disgrace it!” 

‘Best we should disgrace it,” answered the chief, “ we 
must bear with patience what is sent upon it.” 

He carried her into the drawing-room and told her Story, 
then stood, to the delighted amusement of his mother, with 
his little old sister in his arms, waiting her orders, like a 
big boy carrying the baby, who now and then ca a little, 
but did not speak. 

Mrs, Macruadh called Nancy, and told her to bring the 
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tea-tray, and then get ready for Mistress Conal the room 
next Nancy’s qwn, that she might be near to wait on her; 
and thither, when warmed and fed, the chief carried her. 

But the terrible excitement had so thinned the main- 
spring of her time-watch, that itsoon broke. She did not live 
many weeks. From,the first she sank into great dejection, 
and her mind wandered. She said her father never came to 
sce her now ; that he was displeased with her for leaving the 
house ; and that she knew now she ought to have stayed and 
been buraedinit. The chief reminded her that she had no 
choice, but had been carried Bodily away. 

“ Yes, yes,” she answered ; “ but they do not know that! 
I must make haste and tell them! Who can bear her own 
people to think ill of her!—I’m coming! I’m coming! Tl 
tell you all about it! I’m an honest woman yet!” 

Another thing troubled her sorely, for which she would 
hear no consolation; Blackie had vanished !—whether he 
was killed at the time of his onslaught on Mr. Palmer, or 
was afterwards shot; whether, disgusted with the treatment 
of his old home, or the memory of what he had there suf- 
fercd, he had fled the strath, and gone to the wild cats 
arnong the hills, or back to the place which some averred he 
came from, no one could tell. In her wanderings she talked 
more of her cat than of anything else, and would say things 
that with some would have gone far to justify the belief that 
the animal was by nature on familiar terms with the element 
which had yet driven him from his temporary home. 

Nancy was more than uneasy at having the witch so 
near, but by no means neglected her duty to her. One 
night she woke, and head for some time lain listening whether 
she stirred or not, when suddenly quavered through the dark 
the most horrible cat-cry she had evcr heard. In abject 
terror she covered her head, and lay shuddering. The cry 
came again, and kept coming at regular intervals, but drawing 
nearer and nearer. Its expression was of intense and gncreas- 
ing pain. The creature whence it issued seemed to come 
gcloge to the house, then with difficulty to scramble up on the 
roof, where it went on yowling, and screeching, and throwing 
itself about as if tying itself in knots, Nancy said, until at 
last it gave a great choking, gobbling scream, and fell to the 
ground, after which all was quiet. Persuading herself it. 
was only a cat, she tried to sleep, and at length succeeded. 
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When she woke in the morning, the first thing she did was 
to go out, fully expecting to find the cat lying at the foot of 
the wall. No cat was there. She went then as usual to 
attend to the old woman. Mistress Conal was dead and 
cold. 

The ¢lan followed her body to the grave, and the black 
cat was never seen, 


CHAPTER XLITII. 
THE MARCHES. 


Ir was plainly of no use for the chief to attempt mollifying 
Mr. Palmer. So long as it was possible for him to be what 
he was, it must be impossible for him to understand the 
conscience that compelled the chief to refuse participation 
in the results of his life. Where a man’s own conscience is 
content, how shall he listen to the remonstrance of another 
man’s! But even if he could have understood that the 
offence was unavoidable, that would rather have increased 
than diminished the pain of the hurt ; as it was, the chief’s 
determination must seem to Mr. Palincr an unprovoked 
insult! Thus reflecting, Alister tried all he could to be 
fair to the man whom he had driven to cut his acquaintance. 
It was now a loncly time for Alister, lonelier than any 
ever before. Ian was not within reach even by letter; 
Mercy was shut up from him: he had not seen or heard 
from her since writing his explanation; and his mother did 
not sympathize with his dearest earthly desire: she would 
.be greatly relieved, yea heartily glad, if Mercy was denied 
‘him! She loved Ian more than the chief, yet could liave 
better porne to see him the husband of Mercy; what was 
wanting to the equality of her love was in this regard more 
than balanced by her respect for the chief of the clan and 
head of the family. Alister’s light was thus left to burn in’ 
very darkness, that it might burn the better ; for as strength 
is made perfect through weakness, so does the light within 
grow by darkness, It was the people that sat, in darkness 
that saw a great light. He was brought closer than ever to 
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first principles ; had to think and judge more than ever of 
the right thing to do—first of all, the right thing with regard 
to Mercy. Of giving her up, there was of course no 
thought; so long as she would be his, he was hers as 
entirely as the bonds of any marriage could make him! 
But she owed something to her father! and of allemen the 
patriarchal chief was the last to dare interfere with the rights 
of a father. But they must be rights, not rights turned into, 
or founded upon wrongs. With the first in acknowledging 
true, he would not be with the last even, in yielding to false 
rights! The question was, what were the rights of a father? 
One thing was clear, that it was the duty, therefore the right 
of a father, to prevent his child from giving herself away 
before she could know what she did; and Mercy was not yet 
of age. ‘That one woman might be capable of knowing at 
fifteen, and another not at fifty, left untouched the necessity 
for fixing a limit. It was his own duty and right, on the 
other hand, to do what he could to prevent her from being 
in any way deceived concerning him. It was essential that 
nothing should be donc, resolved, or yielded, by the girl, 
through any misunderstanding he could forestall, or because 
of any falsehood he could frustrate. He must therefore 
contrive to hold some communication with her! 

First of all, however, he must learn how she was treated! 
It was not only in fiction or the ancient clan-histories that 
tyrannical and cruel things were done! A tragedy is even 
more a tragedy that it has not much diversity ot incident, 
that it is acted in commonplace surroundings, and that the 
agents of it are commonplace persons—fathers and mothers 
acting from the best of low or selfish motives. Where either 
Mammon or Society is worshipped, in love, longing, or fear, 
there is room for any falsehood, any cruelty, any suffering. 

There were several of the clan employed about the New 
House of whom Alister might have sought information ; but 
he was of another construction from the man of fashion in 
the old plays, whose first love-strategy is always to bribe the 
jadys maid: the chief scorned to learn anything through 
those of a man’s own household. He fired a gun, and ran 
up a flag on,the old castle, which brought Rob of the 
Angels at full speed, and comforted the heart of Mercy 
sitting disconeolate at her window ; it was her chief’s doing, 
and might have to do with her! 
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Having told Rob the state of matters between him and 
the New House— ‘ 

“J need not desire you, Rob,” he concluded, ‘‘to be 
silent! You may of course let your father know, but never 
a soul besides. From this moment, every hour your father 
does not actually need you, be somewhere on the hills 
where you can see the New House. I want to learn first 
whether she goes out at all. With the dark you must draw 
nearer the house. But I will have no questioning of the 
servants or anyone employed about it; I will never use a 
man’s pay to thwart his plans, nor yet make any man even 
unconsciously a traitor.” 

Rob understood and departed ; but before he had news 
for his master an event occurred which superseded his 
service. 

The neighbours, Mr. Peregrine Palmer and Mr. Brander, 
had begun to enclose their joint estates for a decr-forest, 
and had engaged men to act as curators. They were from 
the neighbourhood, but none of them belonged to Strath- 
ruadh, and not one knew the houndaries of the district they 
had to patrol; nor indeed were the boundaries everywhere 
precisely determined: why should they be, where all was 
heather and rock? Until game-sprinkled space grew 
valuable, who would care whether this or that lump of 
limestone, rooted in the solid earth, were the actual property 
of the one or the other! Either would make the other 
welcome to blast and cart it away! 

There was just one person who knew all about the 
boundaries that was to be known; he could not in places 
draw their lines with absolute assurance, but he had better 
grounds for his conclusions than anyone else could have ; 
this was Hector of the Stags. For who so likely to under- 
stand them as he who knew the surface within them as well 
as the clay-floor of his own hut? If he did not everywhere 
know where the march-line fell, at least he knew perlectly 
where it ought to fall. 

It happened just at this time that the mistvess told Hector 
she would be glad of a deer, intending to cure part for winter 
use ; the next day, therefore,—the first of Rob, of the Angels’ 
secret service—he stalked one across the hill-farm, got a shot 
at i¢ near the cave-house, brought it down, and was busy 
breaking it, when two men who had come creeping up 
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behind, threw themselves upon him, and managed, well for 
themselves, to gecure him before he had a chance of defend- 
jng himself, Finding he was deaf and dumb, one of them 
knew who he must be, and would have let him go; but the 
other, eager to ingratiate himself with the new laird, used 
such argument to the contrary as prevailed with, his com- 
panion, and they set out for the New House, Hector between 
them with his hands tied. Annoyed and angry at being thus 
treated like a malefactor, he yet found amusement in the 
notion of their mistake. But he found it awkward to be 
unable to use that readiest weapon of human defence, the 
tongue. If only his ears and mouth, as he called Rob in their 
own speech, had been with him! When he saw, however, 
where they were taking him, he was comforted, for Rob was 
almost certain to see him: wherever he was, he was watch- 
ing the New House! He went composedly along with them 
therefore, fuming and snorting, not caring to escape. 

When Rob caught sight of the three, he could not think 
how it was that his father walked so unlike himself. He 
could not be hurt, for his step was strong and steady as ever; 
not the less was there something of the rhythm gone out of 
his motion ! there was “a broken music” in his gait! He 
took the telescope which the chief had lent him, and turned 
it upon him. Discovering then that his father’s hands were 
bound behind his back, fiercest indignation overwhelmed 
the soul of Rob of the Angels. His father bound hke a 
criminal !—his father, the best of men! What could the 
devils mean? Ah, they were taking him to the New House! 
He shut up his telescope, laid it down by a stone, and 
bounded to meet them, sharpening his knife on his hand as 
he went. 

The moment they were near enough, signs, unintelligible 
ta, the keepers, began to pass between the father and son: 
Rob’s meant that he must let him pass unnoticed ; Hector’s 
that he understood. So, with but the usual salutation of a 
stranger, Rob passed them. The same moment he turned, 

nd with one swift sweep of his knife, severed the bonds of 
his father. The old man stepped back, and father and son 
stood fronting the enemy. 

‘* Now,” said Rob, “if you are honest men, stand to it! 
How dareé you bind Hector of the Stags ?” 

* Because he is not an honest man,” replied one of them, 
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Rob answered him with a blow. The man made at him, 
‘but Hector stepped between. 

* Say that again of my father,” cried Rob, “who has nq 
speech to defend himself, and I will drive my knife into 
you.” 

“We are only doing our duty!” said the other. “We 
came upon him there cutting up the deer he had just killed 
on the new laird’s land.” 

«Who are you to say which is the stranger’s, and which 
the Macruadh’s? Neither my father nor I have everseen the 
faces of you in the country! Will you pretend to know 
the marches better than my father, who was born and bred 
in the heather, and knows every stone on the face of the 
hills ?” 

‘We can’t help where he was born or what he knows ! he 
avas on our land!” 

‘“‘ He is the Macruadh’s keeper, and was on his own land, 
You will get yourselves into trouble!” 

‘¢ We'll take our chance!” 

“Take your man then !” 

“Tf he try to escape, I swear by the bones of my grand- 
father,” said the more inimical of the two, inheritor of a clan- 
feud with the Macruadhs, “I will shoot him.” 

Rob of the Angels burst into a scornful laugh. 

“You will! will you?” 

*T will not kill him; I don’t want to be hanged for him! 
Dut I will empty my shot-barrel into the legs of him! So 
take your chance ; you are warned !” 

They had Hector’s gun, and Rob had no weapon but his 
knife. Nor was he inclined to use either now he had cooled 
a little. He turned to his father. ‘The old man understood 
perfectly what had passed between them, and’ signed to 
Rob that he would go on to the New House, and Rob might 
run and let the chief know what had happened. The same 
thing way in Rob’s mind, for he saw how it would favour the 
desires of his chief, bringing them all naturally about the 
place. But he must first go with his father on the chance®of 
dearning something. 

“We will go with you,” he said. ‘: 

* We don’t want you /” 

“But I mean to go !—My father is not able to speak for 
himself !” 
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“You know nothing.” 

“T know what he knows. The lie does not grow in our 
strath.” 

* You crow high, my cock !” 

“No higher than I strike,” answered Rob. 

In the eyes of the men Rob was small and weak; but 
there was something in him notwithstanding that looked 
dangerous, and, though far from cowards, they thought it as 
well to leave him alone. 

Mercy at her window, where was her usual seat now, 
saw them coming, and instinctively connected their appear- 
ance with her father’s new measures of protection; and 
when the men turned toward the kitchen, she ran down to 
learn what she could. Rob greeted her with a smile as he 
entered. 

**T am going to fetch the Macruadh,” he whispered, and 
turning went out again. 

He told the chief that at the word her face lighted up 
as with the rise of the moon. 

One of the maids went and told her master that they 
had got a poacher in the kitchen. 

Mr. Palmer’s eyes lightened under his black brows when 
he saw the captive, whom he knew by sight and by report. 
His men told him the story their own way, never hinting a 
a as to whose was the land on which the deer had been 
killed. 

‘‘Where is the nearest magistrate?” he inquired with 
grand severity. 

“The nearest is the Macruadh, sir!” answered a high- 
lander who had come from work in the garden to see what 
was going on. 

“I cannot apply to him; the fellow is one of his own 
men !” 

““The Macruadh does what is just!” rejoined the 
man. e 

His master vouchsafed him no reply. He would not 

his wrath against the chief: it would be undignified ! 

“Take him to the tool-house, and lock him up till I 
think what tg do with him. Bring me the key.” ~ 

The butler led the way, and Hector followed between 
his captoys.e They might have been showing him to his 
bed-room, so calm was he: Rob gone to fetch the chief, his 
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imprisonment éecta not last !—and for the indignity, was 
he'‘not in the right! 

As Mr, Palmer left the kitchen, his eye fell ‘on Mercy. 

7 “Go to your room,” he said angrily, and turned fronr 
er. 

She obeyed in silence, consoling herself that from her 
window she could see the arrival of the chief. Nor had she 
watched long when she saw him coming along the road with 
Roh. At the gate she lost sight of them. Presently she 
aes voices in the hall, and crept down the stair far enough 
to hear. 

“I could commit you for a breach of the peace, Mr. 
Palmer,” she heard the chief say. “ You ought to have 
brought the man tome. Asa magistrate I order his release. 
But I give my word he shall be forthcoming when legally 
required.” 

“ Your word is no bail. The man was taken poaching ; 
I have him, and I will keep him.” 

“Let me sce him then, that I may learn from himselt 
where he shot the dcer.” 

“He shall go before Mr. Brander.” 

“Then I beg you will take him at once. I will go with 
him. But listen a moment, Mr. Palmer. When this same 
man, my keeper, took your guest poaching on my ground, I 
let Mr. Sercombe go. I could have committed him as you 
would commit Hector. Iask you in return to let Hector. 
go Being deaf and dumb, and the hills the joy of his life, 
confinement will be terrible to him.” 

**T will do nothing of the kind. You could never have 
committed a gentleman for a mistake, This is quite a 
different thing !” 

“Tt is a different thing, for Hector cannot have made a 
mistake. He could not have followed a deer on to your 
ground without knowing it !” 

“TI make no question of that!” 

‘‘He says he was not on your property.” 

“Says !” ob 

- He i is not a man to lie!” ; 

Mr. Palmer smiled. 

“Once more I pray you, let us see him together, i 

“You shall not see him.” 

“Then take him at once before Mr. Brander.” 
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“Mr. Brander is not at home.” 

“Take him before some magistrate—-I care not who, 
, There is Mr. Chisholm 1” 

‘‘T will take him when and where it suits me,” 

“Then as a magistrate I will set him at liberty. Iam 
sorry to make myself unpleasant to you. Of all things I 
would have avoided it. But I cannot let the man suffer 
unjustly. Where have you put him?” 

“Where you will not find him.” 

‘He is one of my people; I must have him !” 

“Your people! A set of idle, poaching fellows! By 
heaven, the strath shall be rid of the pack of them before 
another year is out !” 

“ While I have land in it with room for them to stand 
upon, the strath shall not be rid of them !—But this is idle ! 
Where have you put Hector of the Stags ?” 

Mr, Palmer laughed. 

“In safe keeping. ‘There is no occasion to be uneasy 
about him! He shall have plenty to eat and drink, be well 
punished, and show the rest of the rascals the way out of 
the country !” 

‘‘Then I must find him! You compel me!” 

So saying, the chief, with intent to begin his search at 
the top of the house in the hope of seeing Mercy, darted up 
the stair. She heard him coming, went a few steps higher, 
and waited. On the landing he saw her, white, with flashing 
cyes. Their hands clasped each other—for a moment only, 
but the moment was of eternity, not of time. 

* Vou will find Hector in the tool-house,” she said aloud, 

**You shameless hussy!” cried her father, following the 
chief in a fury. 

_ Mercy ran up the stair. The chief turned and faced 
Air. Palmer. 

“Vou have no business in my house!” 

“T have the right of a magistrate.” 

* You have no right. Leave it at once.” 

** Allow me to pass,” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself—making a girl 
turn traitomto her own father !” 

‘“You ought to be proud of a daughter with the conscience 
and courage to turn against you!” 

The chief passed Mr. Palmer, and running down the 
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stair, joined Rob of the Angels where he stood at the door 
in a group composed of the keepers and most of the servants. 

“Do you know the tool-house?” he said to Rob. : 

“Yes, Macruadh.,” 

Lead the way then. Your father is there.” 

“On no account let them open the door,” cried Mr. 
Palmer. ‘They may hold through it what communication 
they please.” 

You will not be saying much to a deaf man through 
inch boards!” remarked the clansman from the garden. 

Mr. Palmer hurried after them, and his men followed. 

Alister found the door fast and solid, without handle. 
He turned a look on his companion, and was about to run 
his weight against the lock. 

“It is too strong,” said Rob. “Hector of the Stags 
must open it!” 

“But how? You cannot even Ict him know what you 
“want !” 

Rob gave a smile, and going up to the door, laid himself 
against it, as close as he could stand, with his face upon it, 
and so stood silent. 

Mr. Palmer coming up with his attendants, all stood for 
a few moments in silence, wondcring at Rob: he must be 
holding communication with his father—but how? 

Sounds began inside—first a tumbling of tools about, 
then an attack on the lock. 

‘‘Come! come! this won’t do!” said Mr. Palmer, 
approaching the door. 

“Prevent it then,” said the chief. ‘ Do what you will 
you cannot make him hear you, and while the door is 
between you, he cannot see you! If you do not open it, 
he will!” ; 

“Run,” said Mr, Palmer to the butler; “you will find 
the key on my table! I don’t want the lock ruined !” 4 

But there was no stopping the thing! Before the butler 
came back, the lock fell, the door opened, and out came | 
Hector, wiping his brow with his sleeve, and looking as“if ,, 
he enjoyed the fun. 

The keepers darted forward. 

Stand off!” suid the chief stepping between, “I don’t 
want to hurt you, but if you attempt to lay hands an him, I 
will.” ' 
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One of the men dodged round, and laid hold of Hector 
front behind ; the other made a move towards him in front. 
Hector stood motionless for an instant, watching his chief, 
ut when he saw him knock down the man before him, he 
had his own assailant by the throat in an instant, gave him 
a shake, and threw pim beside his companion. . 

‘Vou shall suffer for this, Macruadh !” cried Mr. Palmer, 
coming close up to him, and speaking in a low, determined 
tone, carrying a conviction of unchangeableness. 

“ Begter leave what may not be the worst alone!” 
returned the chief. ‘It is of no use telling you how sorry 
Iam to have to make myself disagreeable to you; but I 
give you fair warning that I will accept no refusal of the 
hand of your daughter from any but herself. As you have 
chosen to break with me, I accept your declaration of war, 
and tell you plainly I will do all I can to win your daughter, 
never asking your leave in respect of anything I may think 
it well to do. You will find there are stronger forces in the 
world than money. Henceforward I hold myself clear of 
any personal obligation to you except as Mercy’s father and 
my enemy.” 

From very rage Mr. Palmer was incapable of answering 
him. Alister turned from him, and in his excitement 
mechanically followed Rob, who was turning a corner cf 
the house. It was not the way to the gate, but Rob had 
seen Mercy peeping round that same corner—anxious in 
truth about her father; she feared nothing for Alister. 

He came at once upon Mercy and Rob talking together, 
Rob withdrew and joined his father a little way off; they 
retired a few more paces, and stood waiting their chief’s 
orders. 

“‘ How am Ito see you again, Mercy ?” said the chief 
hurriedly. “ Can’t you think of some way? Think quick.” 

* Now Mercy, as she sat alone at her window, had not 
unfrequently imagined the chief standing below onehe walk, 
or just beyond in the belt of shrubbery ; and now once more 
, inther mind’s eye suddenly seeing him there, she answered 

hurriedly, 
“Come ginder my window to-night.” 
*T do not know which it is.” 
‘You see it from the castle, I will put a candle in it.” 
“What hour ?” 
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‘ Any time after midnight. I will sit there till you 
come.” 

“Thank you,” said the chief, and departed with his 
attendants. 

Mercy hastened into the house by a back door, but had 

to cross the hall to reach the stair. As she ran up, her 
father came in at the front door, saw ‘her, and called her. 
She went down again to meet the tempest of his rage, which 
now broke upon her in gathered fury. He called her a 
\treacherous, unnatural child, with every name he,thought 
bad enough to characterize her conduct. Had she been to 
him as Regan or Goneril, he could hardly have found worse 
‘names for her. She stood pale, but looked him in the face, 
‘Her mother came trembling as near as she dared, withered 
by her terror to almost twice her age. Mr. Palmer in his 
‘fury took a step towards Mercy as if he would strike her. 
‘Mercy did not move a muscle, but stood ready for the blow. 
Then love overcame her fear, and the wife and mother threw 
herself between, her arms round her husband, as if rather to 
protect him from the deed than her daughter from its hurt. 

**Go to your room, Mercy,” she said. 

Mercy turned and went. She could not understand her- 
self. She used to be afraid of her father when she knew no 
reason ; now that all the bad in Is nature and breeding 
took form and utterance, she found herself calm! But the 
thing that quicted her was in reality her sorrow that he 
should carry himself so wildly. What she thought was, if ' 
the mere sense of not being in the wrong made one able to 
endure so much, what must not the truth’s sake enable one 
to bear! She sat down at her window to gaze and brood. 

When her father cooled down, he was annoyed with 
himself, not that he had been unjust, but that he had be- 
haved with so little dignity. With brows black as evil, he 
sat degraded in his own eyes, resenting the degradation ‘on 
his daughter. Every time he thought of her, new rage arose 
in his heart. He had been proud of his family autocracy. 
So seldom had it been necessary to enforce his authority, 
that he never doubted his wishes had but to be known to be 
obeyed. Born tyrannical, the characterless submission of 
his wife had nourished the tyrannical in him. Now, all at 
once, a daughter, the ugly one, from whom na. credit was 
to be looked for, dared to defy him for a clown figuring in 
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a worn-out rag of chieftainship—the musty fiction of a clan— 
haifa dozen ghepherds, crofters, weavers, and shoemakers, 
not the shadow of a gentleman among them !|—a man who 
‘ate brose, went with bare knees, worked like any hind, and 
did not dare offend his wretched relations by calling his 
paltry farm his own{—for the sake of such a fellpw, with a 
highland twang that disgusted his fastidious ear, his own 
daughter made a mock of his authority, treated him as a 
nobody! In his own house she had risen against him, and 
betrayed him to the insults of his enemy! His conscious 
importance, partly from doubt in itself, boiled and fumed, 
bubbled and steamed in the caldron of his angry brain. 
‘Not one, but many suns would go down upon such a 
wrath ! 

“TI wish I might never set eyes on the girl again !” he 
said to his wife. “ A small enough loss the sight of her 
would be, the ugly, common-looking thing! I beg you will 
‘save me from it in future as much as you can. She 
‘makes me fecl as if I should go out of my mind !|—so calm, 
‘forsooth ! so meek ! so self-sufficient !—oh, quite a saint !— 
and so strong-minded !—equal to throwing her father over 
for a fellow she never saw till a year ago!” 

‘She shall have her dinner sent up to her as usual,” 
answered his wife with a sigh. ‘‘ But, really, Peregrine, my 
dear, you must compose yourself! Love has driven many 
a woman to extremes !” 

“Love! Why should she love such a fellow? I see 
nothing in him to love! Ty should she love him? Tell 
me that! Give me one good reason for her folly, and I will 
forgive her—do anything for her !—anything but let her have 
the rascal! That I wé7 not/ Take for your son-in-law an 
ape that loathes your money, calls it filthy lucre—and means 
it! Not if Ican help it! Don’t let me see her! 1 shall 
‘come to hate her! and that I would rather not; a man must 
love and cherish his own flesh ! 1 shall go away, J must !— 
ito get rid of the hateful face of the minx, with its self- 
_ righteous, injured look staring at you !” 

“Tf you do, you can’t expect me to prevent her from 
liga, ora, 9 
_ “Lock her up in the coal-hole—bury her if you like! 
‘I shall never ask what you have done with her! Never to 

ee her again is all I care about!” 
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“ Ah, if she were really dead, you would want to see her 
again-—after a while !” . 

‘¢T wish then she was dead, that I might want to see her 
again} It won’t be sooner! Ten times rather than know 
her married to that beast, I would see her dead and buried!” 

The mother held her peace. He did not mean it, she 
said to herself. It was only his anger! But he did mean 
it; at that moment he would with joy have heard the earth 
fall on her coffin. 

Notwithstanding her faculty for shutting out the painful, 
her persistent self-assuring that: it would blow over, and her 
confidence that things would by-and-by resume their course, 
Mrs. Palmer was in those days very unhappy. The former 
quiet once restored, she would take Mercy in hand, and 
reasoning with her, soon persuade her to what she pleased ! 
It was her husband’s severity that had brought it to this ! 

The accomplice of her husband, she did not understand 
that influence works only between such as inhabit the same 
spiritual sphere: the daughter had been lifted into a region 
far above all the arguments of her mother—arguments poor 
in life, and base in reach, 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
MIDNIGHT, 


Mercy sat alone but not lonely at her window. A joy in 
her heart made her independent for the time of human inter- 
course. Life at the moment was livable without it, for there 
was no bar between her and her lover. 

The evening drew on. They sent her food. She forgot 
to eat it, and sat looking, till the lines of the horizon seemed 
grown into her mind like an etching. She watched the slow 
dusk swell and gather—with such delicate, soft-blendiag 
gradations in the birth of night as Edwin Waugh loves to 
seize and word-paint. Through all its fine evanescent change 
of thought and feeling she watched unconsciougty ; and the 
growth, death, and burial of that twilight were ever after a 
substratum to all the sadness and all the hope that visited 
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her. Through palest eastern rose, through silvery gold and 
golden green gnd brown, the daylight passed into the shadow. 
of the light, and the stars, like hope in despair, began to 
“show themselves where they always were, and the night came 
on, and deeper and deeper sank the silence. Household 
sound expired, and yo step came neat her door. Her father 
had given orders, and was obeyed. Christiana had stolen 
indeed from her own room and listened at hers, but hearing 
nor sound nor motion, had concluded it better for Mercy 
‘as well gs safer for herself, to return. So she sat the sole 
wakeful thing in the house, for even her father slept. 

The earth had grown vague and dim, looking as it must 
look to the dead. Its oppressive solidity, its obtrusive 
‘hereness, dissolved in the dark, it left the soul to live its own 
life. She could still trace the meeting of earth and sky, 
each the evidence of the other, but the earth was content to 
be and not assert, and the sky lived only in the points of 
‘light that dotted its vaulted quiet. Sound itself seemed 
asleep, and filling the air with the repose of its slumber. 
‘Absolute silence the soul cannot grasp; therefore deepest 
silence secms ever, in Wordsworth’s lovely phrase, wandering 
‘into sound, for silence is but the thin shadow of harmony— 
say rather creation’s ear agape for sound, the waiting matrix 
of interwoven melodics, the sphere-bowl standing empty for 
‘the wine of the spirit. ‘There may be yet another reason 
beyond its too great depth or height or strength, why we 
should be deaf to the spheral music; it may be that the 
absolute perfection of its harmony can take to our ears but 
the shape of silence. 

Content and patient, Mercy sat watching. 

It was just past midnight, but she had not yet lighted a 

candle, when something struck the window as with the soft 
blow of a moth’s wing. Her heart gave a great leap. She 
lisfened breathless. Nothing followed. It must have been 
some flying night-thing, though surely too late in éhe year 
for a moth! 
,. elt came again! She dared not speak. She softly opened 
the window. The darkness had thinned on the horizon, and 
the half-moog was lifting a corner above the edge of the 
world. Something in the shrubbery answered her shine, and 
without rystle of branch, quiet as a ghost, the chief stepped 
into the open space. Mercy leaned toward him and said, 
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“Hush { speak low.” 

“There is no need to say much,” he answered. “Icome 
only to tell you that, as man may, I am with you always.” 

“ How quietly you came! I did not hear a sound | Cn = 

“T have been two hours here in the shrubbery.” 

* And I not once to suspect it! You might have given 
me some hint! A very small one would have been enough ! 
Why did you not let me know?” 

“It was not your hour ; it is twelve but now; the moon 
comes to say so. I came for the luxury of expectation, and 
the delight of knowing you better attended than you thought: 
you knew me with you in spirit; 1 was with you in the body 
too ! | »? 

‘My chief!” she said softly. “I shall always find you 
nearer and better than I was able to think! I know I do 
not know how good you are.” 

“‘T am good toward you, Mercy! I love you!” 

A long silence, save of shining eyes, followed. 

“We are waiting for God!” said Alister at length. 

** Waiting is loving,” answered Mercy. 

She leaned out, looking down to her heaven. 

The moon had been climbing the sky, veiled in a little 
cloud. The cloud vanished, and her light fell on the chief 

“ Have you been to a ball?” said Mercy. 

“No, Mercy. I doubt if there will be any dancing more 
in Strathruadh !” 

‘Then why are you in court dress ?” 

“When should a Celt, who of all the world loves radiance 
and colour, put on his gay attire? For the multitude, or 
for the one?” 

“Thank you. Is it a compliment?—But after your 
love, everything fine seems only natural |!” 

“In love there are no compliments ; truth only walks 
the sacred path between the two doors. I will love you as 
my father loved my mother, and loves her still.” 

“I do like to see you shining ! It was kind of you to 
dress for the moon and me !” 

“Whoever loves the truth must love shining things! 
God is the father of lights, even of the lights hid in the 
dark earth—sapphires and rubies, and all the families of 
splendour.” 

‘I shall always see you like that!” 
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“There is one thing I want to say to you, Mercy: 
you will not think me indifferent however long I may be in 
proposing a “definite plan for our future! We must wait 

‘upon God!” 

‘TY shall think nothing you would not have me think. 
A little while ago I might have dreamed anything, for I was 
fast asleep. I was‘dead till you waked me. If I were what 
girls call zz Jove, I should be impatient to be with you; but 
I love you much more than that, and do not need to be 
always with you. You have made me able to think, and 
I can think about you! I was but a child, and you made a 
woman of me!” 

‘© God and Ian did,” said Alister. 

“Ves, but through you, and I want to be worthy of you. 
A woman to whom a man’s love was so little comfort that 
she pined away and died because she could not be married 
to him, would not be a wife worthy of my chief!” 

“Then you will always trust me?” 

“T will, When one really knows another, then all is 
safe |” 

“ How many people do you know?” asked the chief. 

She thought a moment, and with a little laugh, replied, 

* You,’ 

‘Pardon me, Mercy, but I do want to know how your 
father treats you !”? 

“ We will not talk about him, please. He is my father! 

.—and so far yours that you are bound to make what excuse 
you can for him.” 

“That I am bound to do, if he were no father to either 
of us. It is what God is always doing for us !—only he will 
never let us off.” 

“‘He has had no one to teach him, Alister! and has 
always been rich, and accustomed to have his own way! I 
begin to think one punishment of making money in a wrong 
manner is to be prosperous in it !” - 

“Tam sure you are right! But will you be able to bear 
poyerty, Mercy?” 

e Yes,” she answered, but so carelessly that she seemed 
.to speak without having thought. 

‘You d® not know what poverty means!” rejoined 
Alister. “We may have to endure much for our people!” 

“It thefns you any way, does it not? If you and 
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‘poverty come together, welcome you and your friend !—I 
‘see I must confess a thing! Do you remember telling me 
to read Julius Cacsar?” . 

66 Y es. ” e 

“Do you remember how Portia gave herself a wound, 
that she might prove to her husband she was able to keep a 
secret?” 

“ Yes, surely!” 

“T have my meals in my room now, so I can do as 
T please, and I never eat the nice things dear mother always 
set me, but potatoes, and porridge, and bread and 
milk,” 

‘What zs that for, Mercy?” 

“To show you I am worthy of being Leper at least 
to be poor. I have not once tasted anything very nice since 
the letter that made my father so angry.” 

“You darling !” 

Of all men a highlander understands independence of 
‘the kind of food. 

But,” continued Alister, “you need not go on with it; 
I am quite convinced ; and we must take with thanksgiving 
what God gives us. Besides, you have to grow yet!” 

“ Alister ! and me like a May-pole!” 

“You are tall enough, but we are creatures of three 
dimensions, and need more than height. You must eat, or 
you will certainly be ul!” 

“Oh, I eat! But just as you please! Only it wouldn’t ' 
do me the least harm so long as you didn’t mind! It was 
‘as much to prove to myself I could, as to you! But don’t 
ryou think it must be nearly time for people to wake from 
their first sleep ?” 

The same instant there was a little noise—like a sob. 
Mercy started, and when she looked again Alister had : 
vanished—as noiselessly as he came. For a moment she 
sat afrail to move. A wind came blowing upon her from 
the window: some one had opened her door! What if ! 
it were her father! She compelled herself to turn her head. 
It was something white !—it was Christina! She came to' 
her through the shadow of the moonlight, put her arms 
round her, and pressed to her face a wet clieek. For a 
moment or two neither spoke. 

“T heard a little, Mercy!” sobbed Christina, °“ Forgive 
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me; I meant no harm; I only wanted to know if you were 
awake ; I was,coming to see you.” 

“Thank you, Chrissy! That was good of you !” 

“You are a dear !—and so is your chief! I am sorry 
I scared him! It made me so miserable to hear you so 
happy that I could got help it! Would you mind forgiving 
me, dear?” 

‘J don’t mind your hearing a bit. I am giad you should 
know how the chief loves me!” 

“ Bué you must be careful, dear! Papa might pretend 
to take him for a robber, and shoot him !” 

“Oh, no, Chrissy ! he wouldn’t do that!” 

*T would not be too sure! I hadn’t an idea before 
what papa was like! Oh what men are, and what they can: 
be! I shall never hold up my head again!” 

With this incoherent speech, to Mercy’s astonishment 
and consternation she burst into tears. Mercy tried to: 
comfort her, but did not know how. She had seen for some: 
time that there was a difference in her, that something was. 
the matter, and wondered whether she could be missing 
Yan, but it was merest surmise. Perhaps now she would. 
tell her! 

She was weeping like a child on her shoulder. Presently 
she began to tremble. Mercy coaxed her into her bed, and 
undressing quickly, lay down beside her, and took her in 
her arms to make her warm. Before the morning, with 
many breaks of sobbing and weeping, Christina had told 
Mercy her story. 

“I wish you would let me tell the chief!” she said. 
“ He would know how to comfort you.” 

“Thank you!” said Christina, with not a little indigna- 
tion. ‘I forgot I was talking to a girl as good as married,, 
who would not keep my secrets any more than her 
own |” 

She would have arisen at once to go to her own room, 
and the night that had brought such joy to Mercy threatened 
to*end very sadly. She threw her arms round Christina’s 
waist, locked her hands together, and held her fast. 

“Hear me, Chrissy, darling! I am a great big huge 
brute,” she cried. “ But I was only stupid. I would not 
tell a secyeteof yours even to Alister—not for worlds! If 
I did, he would be nearer despising me than I should know 
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“how to bear. I will not tell him. Did I ever break my 
word to you, Chrissy ?” 

“No, never, Mercy!” responded Christina, and corn 
she put her arms round her. 

‘“ Besides,” she went on, “why should I go to anyone 
for counsel? Could I have a better counsellor than Ian? 
Ys he not my friend? Oh, he is! he 1s! he said so! he 
said so!” 

The words prefaced another storm of tears. : 

“He is going to write to me,” she sobbed, as soon as she 
could again speak. 

*‘ Perhaps he will love you yet, Chrissy !” 

“No, no; he will never love me that way! For good- 
ness’ sake don’t hint at such a thing! I should not be able 
to write a word to him, if I thought that! I should feel a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing! I have done with tricks and 
pretendings! Ian shall never say to himself, ‘I wish I had 
not trusted that girl! I thought she was going to be honest ! 
But what’s bred in the bone—!’ [I declare, Mercy, I should 
blush myself out of being to learn he thought of me like 
that! I mean to be worthy of his friendship! His friend- 
ship is better than any other man’s love! I wi#d/ be worthy 
of it 1” 

The poor girl burst yet again into tears—not so bitter as 
before, and ended them all at once with a kiss to Mercy. 

“For his sake,” she said, “I am going to take care of 
Alister and you !” 

“Thank you! thank you, Chrissy! Only you must not 
do anything to offend papa! It is hard enough on him as 
itis! I cannot give up the chief to please him, for he has 
been a father to my better self; but we must do nothing to 
trouble him that we can help 1» 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
SOMETHING STRANGE. 


AuisTerR did not feef inclined to go home. The ‘night was 
more like Mercy, and he lingered with the night, inhabiting 
the dream that it was Mercy’s house, and she in the next 
room. He turned into the castle, climbed the broken steps, 
‘and sat on the corner of the wall, the blank hill before him, 
asleep standing, with the New House on its shoulder, and 
the moonlight reflected from Mercy’s window under which 
he had so lately stood. He sat for an hour, and when he 
came down, was as much disinclined to go home as before: 
he could not rest in his chamber, with no Ian on the other 
side of its wall! He went straying down the road, into the 
valley, along the burnside, up the steep beyond it, and away 
to the hill-farm and the tomb. 

The moon was with him all the way, but she seemed 
thinking to herself rather than talking to him. Why should 
the strange, burnt-out old cinder of a satellite be the star of 
lovers? The answer lies hid, I suspect, in the mysteries 
of light reflected. 

He wandered along, careless of time, of moonset, star- 
shine, or sunrise, brooding on many things in the rayless 
radiance of his love, and by the time he reached the tomb, 
was weary with excitement and lack of sleep. Taking the 
key from where it was cunningly hidden, he unlocked the 
door and entered. 

He started back at sight of a gray-haired old man, seated 
on one of the stone chairs, and leaning sadly over the fireless 
hearth: it must be his uncle! The same moment he saw 
it ‘was a ray from the sinking moon, entering by the small, 
deep window, and shining fecbly on the chair. He struck 
a light, kindled the peats on the hearth, and went for water. 
Returning from the well, he found the house dark as befare ; 
and there was the old man again, cowering over the ex- 
tinguished fire! The idea lasted but a moment; once more 
the level liglft of the moon lay cold and gray upon the stone 
chair! He fried to laugh at his fancifulness, but did not quite 
succeed, Several times on the way up, he had thought of 
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his old uncle: this must have given the shape to the 1 moon- 
light and the stone! He made many attempts to recall the 
illusion, but in vain. He relighted the firé, and put on 
the kettle. Going then for a book to read till the water 
boiled, he remembered a letter which, in the excitement of 
the afternoon, he had put in his pocket ‘unread, and forgotten. 
It was from the family lawyer in Glasgow, informing hima 
that the bank in which his uncle had deposited the proceeds 
of his sale of the land, was in a state of absolute and irre- 
coverable collapse; there was not the slightest hope of 
retrieving any portion of the wieck. 

Alister did not jump up and pace the room in the rage 
of disappointment ; neither did he sit as one stunned and 
forlorn of sense. He felt some bitterness in the loss of the 
hope of making up to his people for his uncle’s wrong ; but 
it was clear that if God had cared for his having the money, | 
he would have cared that he should have it. Here was an 
opportunity for absolute faith and contentment in the will 
that looks after all our affairs, the small as well as the 
great. 

Those who think their affairs too insignificant for God’s 
regard, will justify themselves in lying crushed under their 
seeming ruin. Either we live in the heart of an eternal 
thought, or we are the product and sport of that which is 
lower than we. 

“Tt was evil money!” said the chief to himself; “it 
was the sale of a birthright for a mess of pottage! I would ' 
have turned it back into the right channel, the good of my 
people! but after all, what can money do? It was dis- 
content with poverty that began the ruin of the highlands ! 
If the heads of the people had but lived pure, active, sober, 
unostentatious lives, satisiied to be poor, poverty would 
never have overwhelmed them! The highlands would 
have made Scotland great with the greatness of men dignified 
by high-hearted contentment, and strong with the strength 
of men who could do without!” Therewith it dawned upon 
Alister how, when he longed to help his people, his thoughts 
had always turned, not to God first, but to the money his" 
uncle had left him. He had trusted in a fancy—no less 
a fancy when in his uncle’s possession than when cast into 
the quicksand of the bank ; for trust in money that is, is no 
less vain, and is farther from redress, than trust in money 
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that is not. In God alone can trust repose. His heart 
had “been so faithless that he did not know it was! He 
thought he loved God as the first and last, the beginning, 
middle, and end of all things, and he had been trusting, not 
in God, but in uncertain riches, that is in vile Mammon! 
It was a painful and, humiliating discovery. ‘“ It was well,” 
he said, ‘‘that my false deity should be taken from me f 
For my idolatry perhaps, a good gift has failed to reach my 
people! I must be more to them than ever, to make up 
.to them éor their loss with better than money !” 

He fell on his knees, and thanked God for the wind 
that had blown cold through his spirit, and slain at least 
one evil thing; and when he rose, all that was left of his 
trouble was a lump in his throat, which melted away as he 
walked home through the morning air on the hifls. For 
he could not delay; he must Jet his mother know their 
trouble, and, as one who had already received help from on 
high, help her to bear it! If the messenger of Satan had 
buffeted him, he had but broken a way for strength ! 

But at first he could not enjoy as he was wont the glory 
of the morning. It troubled him. Would a single note in 
the song of the sons of the morning fail because God did 
or would not do a thing? Could God deserve less than 
thanks perfect from any one of his creatures? That man 
could not know God who thanked him but for what men 
, call good things, nor took the evil as from the same love! 
” He scorned himself, and lifted up his heart. As he reached 
the brow of his last descent, the sun rose, and with it his 
soul arose and shone, for its light was come, and the glory 
of the Lord was risen upon it. ‘“ Let God,” he said, “ take 
from us what he will: himself he can only give!” Joyful 
he went down the hill. God was, and all was well! 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
THE POWER OF DARKNESS. 


He found his mother at breakfast, w ‘ondering what had 
become of him. 

‘Are you equal to a bit of bad news, mother?” he 
asked with a smile. ¢ 

The mother’s thoughts flew instantly to Ian. 

* Oh, it’s nothing about Ian!” said the chief, answering 
her look. 

Its expression changed ; she hoped now it was some 
fresh obstacle between him and Mercy. 

‘No, mother, it is not that either!” said Alister, again 
answering her look-—with a sad one of his own, for the lack 
of his mother’s sympathy was the sorest trouble he had. 
“It is only that uncle’s money is gone—all gone.” 

She sat silent for a moment, gave a little sigh, and 


d, 

“Well, it will all be over soon! In the meantime things 
are no worse than they were! His will be done !” 

‘‘T should have liked to make a few friends with the 
mammon of unrighteousness before we were turned out 
naked !” 

“We shall have plenty,” answered the mother, “—-God 
himself, and a few beside! If you could make friends with 
the mammon, you can make friends without it!” 

“Ves, that is happily true! Ian says it was only a 
lesson for the wise and prudent with money in their pockets 
—~a lesson suited to their limited reception !” 

As they spoke, Nancy entered. 

“ Please, laird,” she said, “ Donal shoemaker is wanting 
to see you.” 

“ Tell him to come in,” answered the chief. 

Donal entered and stood up by the door, with his bonrret 
under his arm—a little man with puckered face, the puckers 
radiating from or centering in the mouth, which he seemed 
to untie like a money-bag, and pull open by means of a 
smile, before he began to speak. The chief spoqk hands 
with him, and asked how he could serve him. 
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‘“¢Tt will not be to your pleasure to know, Macruadh,” 
said Donal, hymbly declining to sit, “that I have received 
this day notice to quit my house and garden!” 

The house was a turf-cottage, and the garden might 
grow two bushels and a half of potatoes. 

“ Are you far behind with your rent?” . 

* Not a quarter, Macruadh.” 

“Then what does it mean?” 

‘It means, sir, that Strathruadh is to be given to the 
red deer,eand the son of man have nowhere to lay his head. 
I am the first at your door with my sorrow, but before the 
day is over you will have se 

Here he named four or five who had received like 
notice to quit. 

“Tt is a sad business!” said the chief sorrowfully. 

“Ts it law, sir?” 

“It is not easy to say what is law, Donal; certainly it is 
not gospel! Asa matter of course you will not be without 
shelter, so long as I may call stone or turf mine, but things 
are looking bad! Things as well as souls are in God's 
hands however !” 

“T learn from the new men on the hills,” resumed 
Donal, “that the new lairds have conspired to exterminate 
us. They have discovered, apparently, that the earth was 
not made for man, but for rich men and beasts!” Here 
the little man paused, and his insignificant face grew in 
expression grand. “But the day of the Lord will come,” 
he went on, “as a thief in the night. Vengeance is his, 
and he will know where to give many stripes, and where 
few.—What would you have us do, laird ?” 

T will go with you to the village.” 

“No, if you please, sir! Better men will be at your 
‘door presently to put the same question, for they will do 
nothing without the Macruadh. We are no more on your 
land, great is our sorrow, chief, but we are of your blood, 
you are our lord, and your will is ours. You have been a 

enufsing father to us, Macruadh !” 

“JT would fain be!” answered the chief. 

“They wll want to know whether these strangers have 
the right to turn us out; and if they have not the right to 
disseize, whether we have not the right to resist. If you 
would have us fight, and will head us, we will fall to a man 
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—for fall we must; we cannot think to stand before the 
redcoats.” ‘ 

“No, no, Donal! It is not a question of the truth; 
that we should be bound to die for, of course. It is only 
our rights that are concerned, and they are not worth dying 
for. That would be mere pride, and denial of God who 
is fighting for us. At least so it scems at the moment 
to me!” 

“Some of us would fain fight and have done with it, 
sir!” 

The chief could not help ‘smiling with pleasure at the 
little man’s warlike readiness: he knew it was no empty 
boast ; what there was of him was good stuff. 

“You have a wife and children, Donal!” he said; 
“what would become of them if you fell ?” 

‘¢ My sister was turned out in the cold spring,” answered 
Donal, “and died in Glencalvu! It would be better to die 
together !” 

** But, Donal, none of yours will die of cold, and I can’t 
let you fight, because the wives and children would all come 
on my hands, and I should have too many for my meal! 
No, we must not fight. We may have a right to fight, I do 
not know; but I am sure we have at least the right to 
abstain from fighting. Don’t let us confound right and 
duty, Donal—neither in thing nor in word !” 

“ Will the law not help us, Macruadh ?” 

“The law is such a slow coach! our enemies are sa' 
rich! and the lawyers have little love of righteousness ! 
Most of them would see the dust on our heads to have the 
picking of our bones! Stick nor stone would be left us 
before anything came of it !” 

“ But, sir,” said Donal, “is it the part of brave men to 
give up their rights?” 

‘No man can take from us our rights,” answered the 
chief, “ but any man rich enough may keep us from getting 
the good of them. I say again we are not bound to insist 
on our rights. We may decline to do so, and that way, 
leave them to God to look after for us.” 

“God does not always give men their rights, sir! I 
don’t believe he cares about our small matters |” 

“ Nothing that God does not care about qan be worth 
our caring about. But, Donal, how dare you say what you 
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do? Have you lived to all eternity? How do you know 
whaf you say,? God des care for our rights. A day is 
coming, as you have just said, when he will judge the 
oppressors of their brethren.” 

“‘ We shall be all dead and buried long before then !” 

“As he pleasesg Donal! He is my chief. I will have 
what he wills, not what I should like! A thousand years I 
will wait for my rights if he chooses. I will trust him to do 
splendidly for me. No; I will have no other way than my 
chief’s !e He will set everything straight !” 

“You must be right, sir} only I can’t help wishing for 
the old times, when a man could strike a blow for himself!” 

With all who came Alister held similar talk ; for though 
they were not all so warlike as the cobbler, they keenly felt 
the wrong that was done them, and would mostly, but for a 
doubt of its rectitude, have opposed force with force. It 
would at least bring their case before the country ! 

“‘The case is before a higher tribunal,” answered the 
laird; ‘‘and one’s country is no incarnation of justice! 
How could she be, made up mostly of such as do not love 
fair play except in the abstract, or for themselves! The 
wise thing is to submit to wrong.” 

It is in ordering our own thoughts and our own actions, 
that we have first to stand up for the right ; our business is 
not to protect ourselves from our neighbour’s wrong, but 
our neighbour from our wrong. This is to slay evil; the 
other is to make it multiply. A man who would pull out 
even a mote from his brother’s eye, must first pull out the 
beam from his own eye, must be righteous against his own 
selfishness. That is the only way to wound the root of evil. 
He who teaches his neighbour to insist on his rights, 1s not 
a teacher of righteousness. He who, by fulfilling his own 
duties, teaches his neighbour to give every man the fair play 
he owes him, is a fellow-worker with God. 

But although not a few of the villagers spoka in wrath 
and counselled resistance, not one of them rejoiced in the 
articipation of disorder. Heartily did Rob of the Angels 
insist on peace, but his words had the less force that he was 
puny in pergon, and, although capable of great endurance, 
unnoted for deeds of strength. Evil birds carried the words 
of natural and righteous anger to the ears of the new laird; 
no good birds bore the words of appeasement: he con- 
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clutled after his kind that their chief countenanced a deter- 
mined resistance. see 

On all sides the horizon was dark about the remnant of 
Clanruadh. Poorly as they lived in Strathruadh, they 
knew no place else where they could live at all, Separated, 
and so disabled from making common.cause against want, 
they must perish! But their horizon was-not heaven, and 
God was beyond it. Re 

It was a great comfort to the chief that in the matter of 
his clan his mother agreed with him altogether: te the last 
penny of their having they must help their people! Those 
who feel as if the land were their own, do fearful wrong to 
their own souls! What grandest opportunities of growing 
divine they lose! Instead of being man-nobles, leading a 
sumptuous life until it no longer looks sumptuous, they 
might be God-nobles—saviours of men, yielding themselves 
to and for their brethren! What friends might they not 
make with the mammon of unrighteousness, instead of 
passing hence into a region where no doors, no arms will 
be open to them! Things are ours that we may use them 
for all—sometimes that we may sacrifice them. God had 
but one precious thing, and he gave that! 

The chief, although he saw that the proceedings of Mr. 
Palmer and Mr. Brander must have been determined upon 
while his relation to Mercy was yet undeclared, could not 
help imagining how differently it might have gone with his | 
people, had he been married to Mercy, and in a good under- © 
standing with her father. Had he crippled his reach toward 
men by the narrowness of his conscience toward God? So 
long as he did what seemed right, he must regret no conse- 
quences, even for the sake of others! God would mind 
others as well as him! Every sequence of right, even to the 
sword and fire, are God’s care ; he will justify himself in the 
eyes of the true, nor head the judgment of the false. 

. One thing was clear—that it would do but harm to beg 
of Mr. Palmer any pity for his people: it would but give zest 
to his rejoicing in iniquity! Something nevertheless must‘be | 

determined, and speedily, for winter was at hand. 

The Macruadh had to consider not only the immediate 
accommodation of the ejected but how they were to be main- 
tained. Such was his difficulty that he beganeto. long for 
such news from Ian as would justify an exodus from their 
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own country, not the less a land of bondage, to a home in 
the wilderness, But ah, what would then the land of his 
fathers without its people be to him! It would be no more 
worthy the name of land, no longer fit to be called a posses- 
sion! He knew then that the true love of the land is one 
with the love of itg people. To live on it after they were 
gone, would be like making a home of the family mausoleum. 
The rich “pant after the dust of the carth on the head of the 
poor,” but what would any land become without the poor in 
it? The poor are blessed because by their poverty they are 
open to divine influences; fhey are the buckets set out to 
catch the rain of heaven; they are the salt of the earth! 
The poor are to be always with a nation for its best blessing, 
or for its condemnation and ruin. The chief saw the valleys 
desolate of the men readiest and ablest to fight the battles 
of his country. For the sake of greedy, low-minded fellows, 
the summons of her war-pipes would be heard in them no 
more, or would sound in vain among the manless rocks ; from 
sheilin, cottage, or clachan, would spring no kilted warriors 
with battle response! The red deer and the big sheep had 
taken the place of men over countless miles of mountain and 
moor and strath! His heart bled for the sufferings and 
wrongs of those whose ancestors died to keep the country 
free that was now expelling their progeny. But the ven- 
geance had begun to gather, though neither his generation 
nor ours has seen it break. It must be that offences come, 
but woe unto them by whom they come! 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


THE NEW STANCE. 


THe Macruadh cast his mind’s and his body’s eye*too upon 
the small strip of ground on the west side of the castle-ridge, 
' between it and the tiny tributary of the strath burn which 
was here the boundary between the lands of the two lairds. 
The slope of the ridge on this side was not so steep, and 
before the rock sank into the alluvial soil of the valley, 
it becanie for a few yards nearly level—sufficiently so, with 
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a little smoothing and raising, to serve for a foundation ; 
while in front was a narrow but rich piece of ground, the 
bank of the little brook. Before many days were over, men 
were at work there, in full sight of the upper windows of the 
New House. It was not at first clear what they were about; 
but soon began to rise, plain enough, the walls of cottages, 
some of stone, and some of turf; Mr. Palmer saw a new 
village already in process of construction, to take the place 
of that about to be destroyed! The despicable enemy had 
moved his camp, to pitch it under his very walls !.. It filled 
him with the rage of defeat. “ The poor man who scorned 
him was going to be too much forhim! Not yet was he any 
nearer to being placed alone in the midst of the earth. He 
thought to have rid himself of all those hateful faces, full of 
their chief’s contempt, he imagined, ever eyeing him as an 
intruder on his own land; but here instead was their filthy 
little hamlet of hovels growing like a fungus just ‘under his 
nose, expressly to spite him! Thinking to destroy it, he had 
merely sent for it! When the wind was in the east, the 
smoke of their miserable cabins would be blown right in at 
his dining-room windows! It was useless to expostulate ! 
That he would not like it was of course the chief’s first reason 
for choosing that one spot as the site of his new rookery! 
The fellow had stolen a march upon him! And what had 
he done beyond what was absolutely necessary for the 
improvement of his property! The people were in his way, | 
and he only wanted to gct rid of them! And here their 
chief had brought them almost into his garden! Doubtless 
if his land had come near enough, he would have built his 
sty at the very gate of his shrubtery !—the fellow could not 
like having them so near himself! 

He let his whole household see how annoying the thing 
was to him. He never doubted it was done purely to irritate 
him. Christina ventured the suggestion that Mr. Brander 
and not, the chief was the author of the inconvenience. 
What did that matter! he returned. What right had the 
chief, as she called him, to interfere between a landlord and . 
his tenants? Christina hinted that, evicted by their landlord, ° 
they ceased to be his tenants, and even were -he not their 
chief, he could not be said to interfere in giving help to the 
destitute. Thereupon he burst at her in a way.that terrified 
her, and she had never even been checked by him before, 
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had often been impertinent to him without rebuke. The 
man ‘seemed entirely changed, but in truth he was no whit 
changed: things had but occurred capable of bringing out 
the facts of his nature. Her mother, who had not dared to 
speak at the time, expostulated with her afterward. 

‘“Why should papa never be told the truth?” objected 
Christina. 

Her mother was on the point of replying, “‘ Because he 
will not hear it,” but saw she owed it to her husband not to 
say so té@ his child. ° 

Mercy said to herself, “It is not to annoy my father he 
does it, but to do what he can for his people! He does not 
even know how unpleasant it is to my father to have them so 
near! It must be one of the punishments of riches that they 
make the sight of poverty so disagreeable! To luxury, 
poverty is a living reproach.” She longed to see Alister: 
something might perhaps be done to mitigate the offence. 
But her father would never consent to use her influence! 
Perhaps her mother might ! 

She suggested therefore that Alister would do nothing for 
the sake of annoying her father, and could have no idea how 
annoying this thing was to him: if her mother would contrive 
her seeing him, she would represent it to him ! 

Mrs, Palmer was of Mercy’s opinion regarding the purity 
of Alister’s intent, and promised to think the matter over. 

The next night her husband was going to spend at Mr. 
Brander’s : the project might be carried out in safety ! 

The thing should be done! They would go together, in 
the hope of persuading the chief to change the site of his new 
village ! 

When it was dark they walked to the cottage, and knock- 
ing at the door, asked Nancy if the chief were at home, The 
git] invited them to enter, though not with her usual cordi- 
ality ; but Mrs. Palmer declined, requesting her to let the 
- chief know they were there, desirous of a word withe him. 

Alister was at the door in a moment, and wanted them 

sto fo in and see his mother, but an instant’s reflection made 
him glad of their refusal. 

“I am se sorry for all that has happened!” said Mrs. 
Palmer. ‘You know I can have nothing to do with it! 
There is not*a man I should like for a son-in-law better than 
yourself, Macruadh ; but I am helpless.” 
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“YI quite understand,” replied the chief, “and thank you 
perl for your kindness. Is there anything I can do for 
youe” ‘ 
“Mercy has something she wants to speak to you about.” 

“Tt was so good of you to bring her !—What is it, 
Mercy ?” e 

Without the least hesitation, Mercy told him her father’s 
fancy that he was building the new village to spite him, see- 
ing it could not be a pleasure to himself to have the smoke 
from its chimneys blowing in at door and windows as often 
as the wind was from the sea. 

‘**T am sorry but not surprised your father should think 
so, Mercy. To trouble him is as much against my feelings 
as my interests. And certainly it is for no convenience or 
comfort to ourselves, that my mother and I have determined 
on having the village immediately below us.” 

“J thought,” said Mercy, “that if you knew how it 
vexed papa, you would— But I am afraid it may be for 
some reason that cannot be helped !” 

‘Indeed it is; I too am afraid it cannot be helped! T 
must think of my people! You see, if I put them on the 
other side of the ridge, they would be exposed to the east 
wind—and the more that every door and window would 
hhave to be to the east. You know yourselves how bitterly 
it blows down the strath! Besides, we should there have to 
build over good land much too damp to be healthy, every, 
foot of which will be wanted to feed them! There they 
are on the rock. I might, of course, put them on the hill- 
side, but I have no place so sheltered as here, and they 
would have no gardens. And then it gives me an oppor- 
tunity, such as chief never had before, of teaching them 
some things I could not otherwise. Would it be reasonable, 
Mercy, to sacrifice the good of so many poor people to spare 
one rich man one single annoyance, which is yet no hurt? 
Would it be right? Ought I not rather to suffer the rise of 
yet greater obstacles between youl and me?” 

“Yes, Alister, yes!” cried Mercy. “ You must “not 
change anything. I am only sorry my father cannot be 
taught that you have no ill will to him in whatryou do.” 

“T cannot think it would make much difference. He 
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“Would you mind letting the flag fly, Alister? I 
should have semething to look at!” 

“I will; and when I:want particularly to see you, I will 
haul it down. Then, if you hang a handkerchief from your 
window, I will come to you.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE PEAT-MOSS. 


For the first winter the Clanruadh had not much to fear 
—hardly more than usual: they had their small provision of 
potatoes and meal, and some a poor trifle of money. But 
“‘ Lady Macruadh ” was anxious lest the new cottages should 
not be quite dry, and gave a general order that fires were to 
be burned in them for some time before they were occupied : 
for this they must use their present stock of dry peats, and 
more must be provided for the winter. The available 
strength of the clan would be required to get the fresh stock 
under cover before the weather broke. 

The peat-moss from which they cut their fuel, was at 
some distance from the castle, on the outskirts of the hill- 
farm. It was the nearest moss to the glen, and the old 
chief, when he parted with so much of the land, took care to 
except it, knowing well that his remaining people could not 
without it live through a winter. But as, of course, his 
brother, the minister, who succeeded him, and the present 
chieftain, had freely allowed all the tenants on the land sold 
to supply themselves from it as before, the notion had been 
generated that the moss was not part of the chief’s remain- 
ing property. ® 

When the report was carried to Mr. Peregrine Palmer, that 
,thé tenants Mr. Brander and he were about to eject, and 
who were In consequence affronting him with anew hamlet on 
the very verge of his land, were providing themselves with a 
stock of fuel greatly in excess of what they had usually laid 
in for the avinter—that in fact they were cutting large 
quantities of peat, besides the turf for their new cottages ; 
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without making the smallest inquiry, or suspecting for a 
moment that the proceeding might be justifjable, he deter- 
mined, after a brief consultation with men who knew nothin 
but said anything, to puta stop to the supposed presumption. 

A few of the peats cut in the summer had not yet been 
‘removed, not having dried so well as the rest, and the 
owners of some of these, two widows, went one day to fetch 
them home to the new village, when, as it happened, there 
were none of the clan besides in the moss. 

They filled their creels, helped each other to get them 
on their backs, and were setting out on their weary tramp 
home, when up rose two of Mr. Palmer’s men, who had been 
watching them, cut their ropes and took their loads, emptied 
the peats into a moss-hag full of water, and threw the creels 
after them. The poor women poured out their wrath on 
the men, telling them they would go straight to the chief, 
but were answered only with mockery of their chief and 
themselves. They turned in despair, and with their outcry 
filled the hollows ot the hills as they went, bemoaning the 
loss of their peats and their creels, and raging at the wrong 
they had received. One of them, a characterless creature 
in the eyes of her neighbours, harmless, and always in want, 
had faith in her chief, for she had done nothing to make her 
ashamed, and would go to him at once: he had always a word 
and a smile and a hand-shake for her, she said ; the other, 
commonly called Craftie, was unwilling: her character did 
not stand high, and she feared the face of the Macruadh. 

“‘ fe does not like me!” said Craftie. 

‘When a woman is in trouble,” said the other, “the 
Macruadh makes no questions. You come withme! He 
will be glad of something to do for you.” 

In her confidence she persuaded her companion, and 
together they went to the chief. 

Having gathered courage to appear, Craftie needed none 
to speak: where that was the call, she was never slow to 
respond. 

“ Craftie,” said the chief, “is what you are tellingeme 
true?” ‘ 

“ Ask her,” answered Craftie, who knew that asseveration 
on her part was not all-convincing. 

‘She speaks the truth, Macruadh,” said the other. “I 
will take my oath to it.” 
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“ Your word is enough,” replied the chief, “—as Craftie 
knewewhen she brought you with her.” 

“Please, laird, it was myself brought Craftie; she was 
not willing to come!” 

“ Craftie,” said the chief, “I wish I could make a friend 
of you! But you knpw I can’t!” | 

“T do know it, Macruadh, and I am sorry for it, many 
is the good time! But my door never had any latch, and 
the word is out before I can think to keep it back !” 

* And so you send another and another to back the first ! 
ao Craftie! If purgatory Gon’t do something for you, 
then— !” 

“Indeed and I hope I shall fall into it on my way 
farther, chief!” said Craftie, who happened to be a catholic. 

“‘ But now,” resumed the chief, “ when will you be going 
for the rest of your peats?” 

‘‘ They’re sure to be on the watch for us; and there’s no 
saying what they mightn’t do another time!” was the 
indirect and hesitating answer. 

‘“*T will go with you.” 

“When you please, then, chief.” 

So the next day the poor women went again, and the 
chief went with them, their guard and servant. If there 
were any on the watch, they did not appear. The Macruadh 
fished out their creels, and put them to dry, then helped 
them to fill those they had borrowed for the occasion. 
Returning, he carried now the one, now the other creel, so 
that one of the women was always free. The new laird met 
them on the road, and recognized with a scornful pleasure 
the chief bending under his burden. That was the fellow 
who would so fain be /#s son-in-law! 

About this time Sercombe and Valentine came again to 
the New House. Sercombe, although he had of late had 
no’ encouragement from Christina, was not therefore pre- 
pared to give her up, and came “to press the siege.” He 
found the lady’s reception of him so far from cordial, 
jhowever, that he could not but suspect some new adverse 
influence. He saw too that Mercy was in disgrace; and, 
as Ian was ggne, concluded there must have been something 
between them; had the chief been “trying it on with” 
Christina? The brute was always getting in his way! But 
some chance of serving him out was certain to turn up! 
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For the first suitable day Alister had arranged an expe- 
dition from the village, with all the carts that could Be got 
together, to bring home as many peats as horses and men 
and women could together carry. The company was seen 
setting out, and report of it carried at once to Mr. Palmer ; 
for he had set watch on the doings ef the clan. Within 
half an hour he too set out with the messenger, accompanied 
by Sercombe, in grim delight at the prospect of a row. 
Valentine went also, willing enough to see what would 
happen, though with no ill will toward the chief They 
were all furnished as for a day’s shooting, and expected to 
be joined by some of the keepers on their way. 

The chief, in view of possible assault, had taken care 
that not one of his men should have a gun. Even Hector 
of the Stags he requested to leave his at home.. 

They went in little groups, some about the creeping 
carts, in which were the older women and younger children, 
some a good way ahead, some scattered behind, but the 
main body attending the chief, who talked to them as they 
went. They looked a very poor company, but God saw 
past their poverty. The chief himself, save in size and 
strength, had not a flourishing appearance. He was very 
thoughtful: much lay on his shoulders, and Ian was not 
there to help! His clothes, all their clothes were shabby, 
with a crumpled, blown-about look—like drifts, in their 
many faded colours, of autumnal leaves. ‘They had about | 
them all a forgotten air-—looked thin and wan like a ghostly 
funeral to the second sight—as if they had walked so long 
they had forgotten how to sleep, and the grave would not 
have them. Except in their chief, there was nothing left of 
the martial glance and gait and show, once so notable in 
every gathering of the Clanruadh, when the men were all 
soldiers born, and the women were mothers, daughters, and 
wives of soldiers. Their former stately grace had vanished 
from thé, women; they were weather-worn and bowed with 
labour too heavy for their strength, too long for their endur- 
ance; they were weak from lack of fit human food, fr8m 
lack of hope, and the dreariness of the outlook, the ever 
gray spiritual horizon ; they were numbed with the cold that 
has ceased to be felt, the deadening sense of life as a weight 
to be borne, not a strength to rejoice in. But they were 
not abject yet ; there was one that loved them—their chief 
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and their friend! Below their level was a deeper depth, in 
which, alas, lie many of like heart and passions with them, 
trodden into the mire by Dives and his stewards ! 

* The carts were small, with puny horses, long-tailed and 
droop-necked, in harness of more rope than leather. They 
had a look of old men, an aspect weirdly venerable, as of 
life and labour profonged after due time, as of creatures 
kept from the grave and their last sleep to work a little 
longer. Scrambling up the steep places they were like that 
rare sea-bird which, unable to fly for shortness of wing, makes 
of its beak a third leg, to help it up the cliff: these horses 
seemed to make fifth legs of their necks and noses, The 
chief’s horses alone, always at the service of the clan, looked 
well fed, well kept, and strong, and the clan was proud of 
them. 

«‘ And what news is there from Ian?” asked an old man 
of his chief. 

‘“‘Not much news yet, but I hope for more soon. It 
will be so easy to let you hear all his letters, when we can 
meet any moment in the barn!” 

“T fear he will be wanting us all to go after the rest !” 
said one of the women. 

“There might-be a worse thing!” answered her neigh- 
bour. 

‘*A worse thing than leave the hills where we were 
born?—No! there is no worse for me! I trust in God 
I shall be buried where I grew up !” 

“Then you will leave the hills sure enough!” said the 
chief. 

“Not so sure, Macruadh! We shall rest in our graves 
till the resurrection !” said an old man. 

‘Only our bodies,” returned Alister. 

“Well, and what will my body be but myself! Much 
I would make of myself without my body! I will stay with 
my body, and let my soul step about, waiting for me, and 
craving a shot at the stags with the big branchés! No, 
I won’t be going from my own strath !” 

‘‘You would not like to be left in it alone, with none 
put unfriendly Sasunnachs about you—not one of your own 
people to clése your eyes ? ” 

“Indeed it would not be pleasant. But the winds would 
be the ghme; and the ‘hills would be the same; and the 
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smell of the earth would be the same; and they would be 
our own worms that came crawling over me to eat, me! 
No; I won’t leave the strath till I die—and I won't leave 
it then !” ; 

‘That is very well, John!” said the woman; “ but if 
you were all day with your little ones—all of them all day 
looking hunger in your face, you would think it a blessed 
country wherever it was that gave you bread to put in their 
mouths !” 

‘* And how to keep calling this home!” said another. 
‘“‘Why, it will soon be everywhere a crime to set foot on a 
hill, for frightening of the deer! I was walking last month 
in a part of the county I did not know, when I came to a 
wall that went out of my sight, seeming to go all round a big 
hill, I said to myself, ‘Is no poor man to climb to heaven 
any more?’ Andwith that I came to a bill stuck on a post, 
which answered me; for it said thus: ‘Any well-dressed 
person, who will give his word not to leave the path, may 
have permission to go to the top of the hill, by applying 
to—’—I forget the name of the doorkeeper, but sure he 
was not of God, seeing his door was not to let a poor man 
in, but to keep him out !” : 

‘They do well to starve us before they choke us: we 
might else fight when it comes to the air to breathe !” 

‘Have patience, my sons,” said the chief, “God will 
not forget us.” 


‘‘ What better are we for thatP It would be all the same . 


if he did forget us!” growled a young fellow shambling along 
without shoes. 

‘‘Shame! shame!” cried several voices. “ Has not 
God left us the Macruadh? Does he not share everything 
with us?” 

“The best coat in the clan is on his own back!” mut- 
tered the lad, careless whether he were heard or not. ; 

“You scoundrel!” cried another; “ yours is a warmer 
one!” * 

The chief heard all, and held his peace. It was true he 
had the best coat ! 

“JT tell you what,” said Donal shoemaker, “if the chief 
give you the stick, not one of us will say it w&s more than 
you deserved !—If he will put it into my hands, not to defile 
his own, I will take and give it with all my hefrt.: Every- 
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body knows you for the idlest vagabond in the village! 
Whyg the chief with his own hands works ten times as much!” 

“That’s how he takes the bread out of my mouth— 
doing his work himself!” rejoined the youth, who had been 
to Glasgow, and thought he had learned a thing or two, 

The chief recovered from his impulse to pull off his coat 
and give it him. 

‘YT will make you an offer, my lad,” he said instead: 
“come to the farm and take my place. For every fair day’s 
work yoy: shall have a fair day’s wages, and for every bit of 
idleness, a fair thrashing. Db you agree?” 

The youth pretended to laugh the thing off, but slunk 
away, and was seen no more till eating time arrived, and 
‘‘ Lady Macruadh’s” well-filled baskets were opened. 

“And who wouldn’t see a better coat on his chief!” 
‘cried the little tailor. “I would clip my own to make 
lappets for his !” 

They reached the moss. It lay in a fold of the hills, 
desert and dreary, full of great hollows and holes whence 
the peat had been taken, now filled with water, black and 
terrible,—a Jand hideous by day, and at night full of danger 
and lonely horror. Everywhere stood piles of peats set up 
to dry, with many openings through and through, windy 
drains to gather and remove their moisture. Here and 
there was a tuft of dry grass, a bush of heather, or a few 
slender-stalked, hoary heads of cannach or cotton-grass; it 
was a land of devoted desolation, doing nothing for itself, 
this bountiful store of life and warmth for the winter-sieged 
houses of the strath. 

They went heartily to work. They cut turf for their 
walls and peats for their fires; they loaded the carts from 
the driest piles, and made new piles of the fresh wet peats 
they dug. It was approaching noon, and some of the old 
women were getting the food out of “my lady’s” baskets, 
when over the nearest ridge beyond rose men to thenumber 
of seven, carrying guns. Rob of the Angels was the first to 

Spy them. He pointed them out to his father, and presently 
they two disappeared together. The rest went on with their 
work, but the chief could see that, stooping to their labour, 
they cast upward and sidelong glances at them, reading 
hostility in gheir approach. Suddenly, as by common con- 
sent, they all ceased working, stood erect, and looked out 
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like men on their guard. But the chief making them a sign, 
they resumed their Jabour as if they saw nothing. ‘ 

Mr. Peregrine Palmer had laid it upon himself to act with 
becoming calmness and dignity. But it would amaze most’ 
people to be told how little their order is self-restraint, their 
regular conduct their own—how much, of the savage and 
how little of the civilized man goes to “form their being— 
how much their decent behaviour is owing to the moral 
pressure, like that of the atmosphere, of the laws and 
persons and habits and opinions that surround them. 
Witness how many, who sedined respectable people at 
home, become vulgar, self-indulgent, ruffianly, cruel even, 
in the wilder parts of the colonies! No man who has not, 
through restraint, learned not to need restraint, but be as 
well behaved among savages as in society, has yet become 
a true man. No perfection of mere civilization kills the 
savage in a man: the savage is there all the time till the 
man pass through the birth from above, Till then, he is 
no certain hiding-place from the wind, no sure covert from 
the tempest. 

Mr. Palmer was in the worst of positions as to protection 
against himself. Possessed of large property, he owed his 
position to evil and not to good. Not only had he done 
nothing to raise those through whom he made his money, 
but the very making of their money his, was plunging them 
deeper and deeper m poverty and vice: his success was the 
ruin of many. Yet was he full of his own imagined import- 
ance—or had been full until now that he felt a worm at the 
root of his gourd—the contempt of one man for his wealth 
and position. Well might such a man hate such another— 
and the more that his daughter loved him! All the chief’s 
schemes and ways were founded on such opposite principles 
td his own that of necessity they annoyed him at every 
point, and, incapable of perceiving their true nature, Ife 
imagined his annoyance their object and end. And now 
here was his enemy insolently daring, as Mr. Palmer fully 
believed, to trespass in person on his land ! e 

Add to all this, that here Mr. Peregrine Palmer was in a 
place whose remoteness lightened the pressure of conven- 
tional restraints, while its wildness tended to rouse all the 
old savage in him—its very look suggesting to the city-man 
its fitness for an unlawful deed for a lawful end. Persons 
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more respectable than Mr. Palmer are capable of doing the 
mosf wicked and lawless things when their selfish sense of 
their own right is uppermost. Witness the occasionally ini- 
quitous judgments of country magistrates in their own 
interest—how they drive law even to cruelty! 

‘ Are you not @ware you are trespassing on my land, 
Macruadh ?” cried the new laird, across several holes full of 
black water which obstructed his nearer approach. 

“On the contrary, Mr. Palmer,” replied the chief, “I am 
perfectly aware that I am not!” 

“Vou have no right to cut peats there without my per- 
mission ! ” 

“T beg your pardon: you have no right to stand where 
you speak the words without my permission. But you are 
quite welcome.” 

‘‘T am satisfied there is not a word of truth in what you 
say,” rejoined Mr. Palmer. “I desire you to order your 
people away at once.” 

“That I cannot do. It would be to require their consent 
to die of cold.” 

‘Let them die! What are they to me—or to anybody ! 
Order them off, or it will be the worse for them—and for 
you too!” 

“Excuse me; I cannot.” 

“‘T give you one more warning. Go yourself, and they 
will follow.” 

“T will not.” 

** Go, or I will compel you.” 

As he spoke, he half raised his gun. 

“You dare not!” said the chief, drawing himself up in- 
dignantly. 

Together Mr. Palmer and Mr. Sercombe raised their 
guns to their shoulders, and one of them fired. To give 

r, Palmer the benefit of a doubt, he was not quite at home 
with his gun, and would use a hair-trigger. ‘Ghe same 
instant cach found himself, breath and consciousness equally 
scant, floundering, gun and all, in the black bog water on 
whose edge he had stood. There now stood Rob of the 
Angels, gazing after them into the depth, with the look of 
an avenging seraph, his father beside him, grim as a gratified 
Fate. . e 

Such a roar of rage rose from the clansmen with the shot, 
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and so many came bounding with sticks and spades wus wc 
rough ground, that the keepers, knowing, if each killed his 
two men, they would not after escape with their lives, judged 
it more prudent to wait orders. Only Valentine came run-' 
ning in terror to the help of his father. s 

‘Don’t be frightened,” said Rob; ‘{ we only wanted to 
wet their powder! ” 

“But theyll be drowned!” cried the lad, almost 
weeping. 

* Not a hair of them!” answered Rob. “ Well have 
them out ina moment! But please tell your men, if they 
dare to lift a gun, we'll serve them the same. It wets the 
horn, and it cools the man!” 

A minute more, and the two men lay coughing and gasp- 
ing on the crumbly bank, for in their utter surprizal they had 
let more of the nasty soft water inside than was good for 
them. With his first breath Sercombe began to swear. 

“Drop that, sir, if you please,” said Rob, “ or in you go 
again !” 

He began to reply with a volley of oaths, but began 
only, for the same instant the black water was again choking 
him. Might Hector of the Stags have had his way, he 
would have kept there the murderer of an cabrach mor till 
he had to be dived for. Rob on his part was determined he 
should not come out until he gave his word that he would 
not swear. 

“Come! come!” gasped Sercombe at length, after 
many attempts to get out which the bystanders easily 
foiled —“ you don’t mean to drown me, do you?” 

“We mean to drown your bad language. Promise to 
use no more on this peat-moss,” returned Rob. 

“Damn the promise you get from me!” he gasped. 

“Men must have patience with a suffering brother !” 
remarked Rob, and seated himself, with a few words iff 
Gaelic wiyich drew a hearty laugh from the men about him, 
on a heap of turf to watch the unyielding flounder in the 
peat-hole, where there was no room to swim. He had 
begun to think the man would drown in his contumacy, 
when his ears welcomed the despairing words— 

“Take me out, and I will promise anything.” 

He was scarcely able to move till one of the keepers 
gave him whisky, but in a few minutes he was crawling 
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homeward after his host, who, parent of little streams, was 
doing his best, to walk over rocks and through bogs with the 
help of Valentine’s arm, chattering rather than muttering 
“something about “ proper legal fashion,” 

In the mean time the chief lay shot in the right arm and 
chest, but not dangerously wounded by the scattering lead. 

He had lost a good deal of blood, and was faint—a 
sensation new to him, The women had done what they 
could, but that was only binding his arm, laying him in a 
dry plage, and giving him water. He would not let them 
recall the men till the enemy was gone. 

When they knew what had happened they were in sad 
trouble—Rob of the Angels especially that he had not been 
quick enough to prevent the firing of the gun. The chief 
would have him get the shot out of his arm with his knife ; 
but Rob, instead, started off at full speed, running as no 
man else in the country could run, to fetch the doctor to 
the castle. 

At the chief’s desire, they made a hurried meal, and then 
resumed the loading of the carts, preparing one of them for 
his transport. When it was half full, they covered the peats 
with a layer of dry elastic turf, then made on that a bed of 
heather, tops uppermost; and more to please them than 
that he could not walk, Alister consented to be laid on this 
luxurious invalid-carriage, and borne home over the rough 
toads like a disabled warrior. 

They arrived some time before the doctor. 


CHAPTER XLIX, 


A DARING VISIT. 


7 e 
Mercy soon learned that some sort of encounter ‘had taken 
place between her father’s shooting party and some of the 
clan; also that the chief was hurt, but not in what manner 
—for by silent agreement that was not mentioned: it might 
seem to pit them in the wrong! She had heard enough, 
however, tg fill her with anxiety. Her window commanding 
the ridge by the castle, she seated herself to watch that 
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point with her opera-glass. When the hill-party, canie from 
behind the ruin, she missed his tall figure amongst his 
people, and presently discovered him lying very white on 
one of the carts. Her heart became as water within her. 
But instant contriving how she could reach him, kept her up. 

By and by Christina came to tell her she had just heard 
‘from one of the servants that the Macruadh was shot. 
Mercy, having seen him alive, heard the frightful news with 
tolerable calmness. Christina said she would do her best 
to discover before the morning how much he was hurt ; no 
one in the house seemed able to tell her! Mercy, to avoid 
implicating her sister, held her peace as to her own in- 
tention, 

As soon as it was dark she prepared to steal from the 
house, dreading nothing but prevention. When her dinner 
was brought her, and she knew they were all safe in the dining- 
room, she drew her plaid over her head, and leaving her 
food untasted, stole half down the stair, whence watching her 
opportunity between the comings and goings of the waiting 
servants, she presently got away unseen, crept softly past 
the windows, and when out of the shrubbery, darted off at 
her full speed. Her breath was all but gone when she 
knocked at the drawing-room door of the cottage. 

It opened, and there stood the mother of her chief! 
The moment Mrs. Macruadh saw her, leaving her no time 
'to say a word, she bore down upon her like one vessel that | 
would sink another, pushing her from the door, and pulling 
it to behind her, stern as righteous Fate. Mercy was not 
going to be put down, however: she was doing nothing 
wrong ! 

‘‘ How is the Macruadh, please ?” she managed to say. 

“Alive, but terribly hurt,” answered his mother, and 
would have borne her out of the open door of the cottage, 
towards the latch of which she reached her hand while yet 
a yard from it. Her action said, “Why z7// Nancy leave 
the door open!” 

‘Please, please, what is it?” panted Mercy, standthg . 
her ground. “ How is he hurt?” 

She turned upon her almost fiercely, 

“This is what you have done for him!” she said, with 
right ungenerous reproach. ‘Your father fired at. him, on 
my son’s own land, and shot him in the chest.” 


{' 
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“Is he in danger?” gasped Mercy, leaning against the 
wall, and trenebling so she could scarcely stand. 

“‘T fear he is in grea¢ danger. If only the doctor would 
come !” 

“You wouldn’t mind my sitting in the kitchen till he 
does?” whispered Mercy, her voice all but gone. 

“TI could not allow it. I will not connive at your 
coming here without the knowledge of your parents! It is 
not at all a proper thing for a young lady to do!” 5 

“Tien I will wait outside!” said Mercy, her quick 
temper waking in spite of her anxiety: she had anticipated 
coldness, but not treatment like this! ‘There is one, I 
think, Mrs. Macruadh,” she added, “ who will not find fault 
with me for it!” 

** At least he will not tell you so for some time !” 

The door had not been quite closed, and it opened 
noiselessly. 

‘“‘She does not mean me, mother,” said Alister; “she 
means Jesus Christ. He would say to you, Lect her alone. 
He does not care for Society. Its ways are not his ways, 
nor its laws his laws.—Come in, Mercy. I am sorry my 
mother’s trouble about me should have made her inhospit- 
able to you !” 

“JT cannot come in, Alister, if she will not let me!” 
answered Mercy. 

‘Pray walk in!” said Mrs. Macruadh. 

She would have passed Mercy, going toward the kitchen, 
but the vance was narrow, and Mercy did not move. 

“Vou see, Alister, I cannot!” she insisted. ‘“—That 
would not please, would it?” she added reverently. ‘ Tell 
me how you are, and I will go, and come again to-morrow.” 

Alister told her what had befallen, making little of the 
affair, and saying he suspected it was an accident. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said, with a sigh of rejef. “TI 
meant to sit by the castle wall till the doctor came ; but 
mgw I shall get back before they discover I am gone.” 

Without a word more, she turned and ran from the house, 
and reached her room unmissed and unseen. 

The neat was a dreary hour—the most painful that 
mother and son had ever passed together. The mother was 
all this etinfe buttressing her pride with her grief, and the 
son was cut to the heart that he should have had to take 
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part against his mother. But when the doctor came at 
length, and the mother saw him take out his instruments, 
the pride that parted her from her boy melted away. ; 

“Forgive me, Alister!” she whispered; and his happy 
kiss comforted her repentant soul. 

When the small operations were over, and Alister was in 
bed, she would have gone to let Mercy know all she could 
tell her. But she must not: it would work mischief in the 
house! She sat down by Alister’s bedside, and watched 
him all night. ¢ . 

He slept well, being in such a healthful condition of 
body that his loss of blood, and the presence of the few shot 
that could not be found, did him little harm. He yielded to 
his mother’s entreaties to spend the morning in bed, but 
was up long before the evening in the hope of Mercy’s 
coming, confident that his mother would now be like herself 
to her. She came; the mother took her in her arms, and 
begged her forgiveness; nor, having thus embraced her, 
could she any more treat her relation to her son with cold- 
ness, Ifthe girl was ready, as her conduct showed, to leave 
all for Alister, she had saved her soul alive, she was no more 
one of the enemy ! 

Thus was the mother repaid for her righteous education 
of her son: through him her pride received almost a mortal 
blow, her justice grew more discriminating, and her righteous- 
ness more generous. 

In a few days the chief was out, and looking quite him- 


self, 


CHAPTER L. 
“6 THE FLITTING. 


Tue time was drawing nigh when the warning of ejection, 
would doubtless begin to be put in force; and the chief 
hearing, through Rob -of the Angels, that attempts were 
making to stir the people up, determined to render them 
futile: they must be a trick of the enemy to get them 
into trouble! Taking counsel therefore with the best of 
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the villagers, both women and men, he was confirmed in 
the idea that they had better all remove together, before the 
limit of the earliest notice was expired. But his councillors 
dgreed with him that the people should not be told to get 
themselves in readiness except at a moment’s notice to 
move. In the meanjime he pushed on their labour at the 
new village, 
In the afternoon preceding the day on which certain of 
the clan were to be the first cast out of their homes, the 
chief wegt to the village, and going from house to house, 
told his people to have everything in order for flitting that 
very night, so that in the morning there should not be an 
old shoe left behind; and to let no rumour of their purpose 
get abroad. They would thus have a good laugh at the 
enemy, who was reported to have applied for military assist- 
ance aS a precautionary measure. His horses should be 
ready, and as soon as it was dark they would begin to cart 
and carry, and be snug in their new houses before the 

morning ! 
All agreed, and a tumult of preparation began. ‘‘ Lady 
Macruadh” came with help and counsel, and took the 
children in charge while the mothers bustled. It was 
amazing how much had to be done to remove so small an 
amouht of property. The chief’s three carts were first ‘laden; 
then the men and women loaded each other. The chief 
took on his back the biggest load of all, except indeed it 
were Hector’s. To and fro went the carts, and to and fro 
went the men and women, I know not how many journeys, 
upheld by companionship, merriment, hope, and the clan- 
mother’s plentiful provision of tea, coffee, milk, bread and 
butter, cold mutton and ham—luxurious fare to all. As 
the sun was rising they. closed every door, and walked for 
the last time, laden with the last of their goods, out of the 
place of their oppression, leaving behind them not a cock 
to crow, a peat to burn, or a scrap that was worth Stealing 
—all removed in such order and silence that not one, even 
at ¢he New House, had a suspicion of what was going on. 
*Mercy, indeed, as she sat looking from her window like 
Daniel praying toward Jerusalem, her constant custom 
now, even when there was no moon to show what lay before 
her, did think she heard strange sounds come faintly through 
the night from the valley below—even thought she caught 

2B 
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shadowy glimpses of a shapeless, gnome-like train moving 
along the road; but she only wondered if the Highlands 
had suddenly gifted her with the second sight, and these 
were the brain-phantasms of coming events. She listened 
and gazed, but could not be sure that she heard or saw. 

When she looked out in the mogning, however, she 
understood, for the castle-ridge was almost hidden in the 
smoke that poured from every chimney of the new village. 
Her heart swelled with joy to think of her chief with all his 
people under his eyes, and within reach of his voice, From 
her window they seemed so miny friends gathered to com- 
rs her solitude, or the camp of an army come to set her 
ree. 

Hector and Rob, with one or two more of the clan, hid 
themselves to watch those who came to evict the first of the 
villagers. There were no military. Two sheriff’s-officers, a 
good many constables, and a few vagabonds, made up the 
party. Rob’s keen eye enabled him to distinguish the very 
moment when first they began to be aware of something 
unusual about the place; he saw them presently halt and 
look at each other as if the duty before them were not 
altogether canny. At no time would there be many signs of 
life in the poor hamlet, but there would always be some 
sounds of handicraft, some shuttle or hammer going, some 
cries of children weeping or at play, some noises of animals, 
some ascending smoke, some issuing or entering shape! 
They feared an ambush, a sudden onslaught. Warily they 
stepped into the place, sharply and warily they looked about 
them in the street, slowly and with circumspection they 
opened door after door, afraid of what might be lurking 
behind to pounce upon them at unawares, Only after 
searching every house, and discovering not the smallest 
sign of the presence of living creature, did they recognize 
their fool’s-errand. And all the time there was the nel 
village, ¢moking hard, under the very windows, as he chose 
himself to say, of its chief adversary ! 


( 371 ) 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE NEW VILLAGE. 


THE winter came déwn upon them early, and the chief and 
his mother had a sore time of it. Well as they had known 
it before, the poverty of their people was far better under- 
stood by them now. Unable to endure the sight of it, and 
spendin more and more toemeet it, they saw it impossible 
for them to hold out. For a long time their succour had 
been draining if not exhausting the poor resources of the 
chief; he had borne up in the hope of the money he was so 
soon to receive; and now there was none, and the need 
greater than ever! He was not troubled, for his faith was 
simple and strong; but his faith made him the more desirous 
of doing his part for the coming deliverance: faith in God 
compels and enables a man to be fellow-worker with God. 
He was now waiting the judgment of Ian concerning the 
prospects of the settlers in that part of Canada to which he 
had gone, hoping it might help him to some resolve in view 
of the worse difficulties at hand. 

In the meantime the clan was more comfortable, and 
passed the winter more happily, than for many years. First 
of all, they had access to the chief at any moment. Then 
he had prepared a room in his own house where were always 
fire and light for such as would read what books he was able 
to lend them, or play at quiet games. To them its humble 
arrangements were sumptuous. And best of all, he would, 
in the long dark fore-nighis, as the lowland Scotch call them, 
read aloud, at one time in Gaelic, at another in English, 
things that gave them great delight. Donal shoemaker was 
fijled with joy unutterable by the Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. If only this state of things could be kept up— 
with Ian back, and Mercy married to the chief4 thought 
thg mother. But it was not to be; that grew plainer every 

ay. 

Mr. Palmer would gladly have spent his winter else- 
where, leaving his family behind him ; but as things were, he 
could not leave them, and as certain other things were, he 
did not eare*to take them to London. Besides, for them all 
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¢ 
to leave now, would be to confess defeat; and who could 
tell what hurt to his forest might not follow in his absence 
from the cowardly hatred of the peasants! Hé€was resolved 
to see the thing out. But above all, he must keep that+ 
worthless girl, Mercy, under his own eye! 

“ That’s what comes of of drinking!” he would say to 
himself; “a man grows as proud as Satan, and makes him- 
self a curse to his neighbours!” 

Then he would sigh like a man ill-used and disconso- 
late. 

Both Mercy and the chiey thought it better" not to 
venture much, but they did occasionally contrive to meet for. 
a few minutes—by the help of Christina generally. ‘Twice 
only was Mercy’s handkerchief hung from the window, when 
her longing for his voice had grown almost too strong for 
her to bear. The signal brought him both times through 
the wild wintry storm, joyous as a bird through the summer 
air, Once or twice they met just outside the gate, Mercy 
flying like a snow-bird to the tryst, and as swiftly back 
through the keen blue frost, when her breath as she ran 
seemed to linger in the air like smoke, and threaten to 
betray her. 

At length came the much desired letter from Ian, full of 
matter for the enabling of the chief’s decision. 

Two things had long been clear to Alister—that, even if 
the ground he had could keep his people alive, it certainly 
could not keep them all employed; and that, if they went 
elsewhere, especially to any town, it might induce for many, 
and ensure for their children, a lamentable descent in the 
moral scale. He was their shepherd, and must lose none of 
them ! therefore, first of all, he must not lose sight of them! 
It was now clear also, that the best and most desirable thing 
‘was, that the poor remnant of the clan should leave their 
native country, and betake themselves where not a few of 
their own people, among them Lachlan and Annie, would 
welcome ‘them to probable ease and comfort. There he 
‘would buy land, settle witn them, and build a village. Some 
would cultivate the soil under their chief; others would pursue « 
their trades for the good of the community and themselves ! 

And now came once more the love of land "face to face 
with the love of men, and in the chief’s heart paled before 
it. For there was but one way to get the needful’money : 
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the last of the Macruadh property must go! Not for one 
moment did ié rouse a grudging thought in the chief: it was 
for the sake of the men and women and children whose 
lives would be required of him! The land itself must 
yield them wings to forsake it withal, and fly beyond the 


sea | 


CHAPTER LII. 
A FRIENDLY OFFER. 


It was agreed between mother and son to submit the matter 
to Ian, and if he {should be of the same mind, at once to 
negotiate the sale of the land, in order to carry the clan to 
Canada, They wrote therefore to Ian, and composed them- 
selves to await his answer. 

It was a sorrowful thing to Alister to seem for a moment 
to follow the example of the recreant chiefs whose defec- 
tion to feudalism was the prelude to their treachery toward 
their people, and whose faithlessness had ruined the high- 
lands. But-unlike Glengarry or “Esau” Reay, he desired 
to sell his land that he might keep his people, care for them, 
and share with them: his people-safe, what mattered the 
acres ! 

Reflecting on the thing, he saw, in the case of Ian’s 
approval of the sale, no reason why he should not show 
friendliness where none was expected, and give Mr. Pere- 
grine Palmer the first chance of purchase. He thought 
also, with his usual hopefulness, that the time might come 
when the clan, laying its savings together, would be able to 
redeem its ancient homesteads, and then it might be an 
advantage that they were all in the possession of 6ne man, 
Such things had been, and might be again! The Lord 
could bring again the captivity of Clanruadh as well as that 
of Zion ! 

Two menths passed, and they had Ian’s answer—when 
it was well on into the spring, and weather good for a sea- 
voyage.was upon its way. Because of the loss of their 
uncle’s money, and the good prospect of comfort in return 
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for labour, hard but not killing, Ian entirely approved of the 
proposal. From that moment the thing was no longer dis- 
cussed, but how best to carry it out. The chief assembled 
‘the clan j in the barn, read his brother’s letter, and in a simple 
speech acquainted them with the situation. He told them 
of the loss of the money to which he chad looked for the 
power to aid them; reminded them that there was neither 
employment nor subsistence enough on the land—not even 
if his mother and he were to live like the rest of them, 
which if necessary they were quite prepared to do; and 
stated his resolve to part with the remhant of it in order to 
provide the means of their migrating in a body to Canada, 
where not a few old friends were eager to welcome them. 
There they would buy land, he said, of which every man 
that would cultivate it should have a portion enough to live 
upon, while those with trades should have every facility for 
following them. All, he believed, would fare well in return 
for hard work, and they would be in the power of no man. 
There was even a possibility, he hoped, that, if they lived and 
laboured well, they might one day buy back the home they 
had left ; or if not they, their sons and daughters might return 
from their captivity, and restore the house of their fathers. 
If anyone would not go, he would do for him what seemed fair. 

Donal shoemaker rose, unpuckered his face, slackened 
the purse-strings of his mouth, and said, 

‘“Where my chief goes, I will gO; where my chief lives, 
I will live ; and where my chief is buried, God grant I may 
be buried also, with all my family !” 

He sat down, covered his face with his hands, and wept 
and sobbed. 

One voice rose from all present : 

“We'll go, Macruadh! we'll go! Our chief is our 
home !” 

The chief’s heart swelled with mingled gladness and 
grief, but,he answered quietly, 

Then you must at once begin your preparations ; j we 
ought not to be in a hurry at the last.” ; 

An immediate stir, movement, bustle, followed. There 
was much talking, and many sunny faces, over,which kept 
sweeping the clouds of sorrow. 

The next morning the chief went to the Mew, House, 
and desired to see Mr. Palmer. He was shown into what 
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the new laird called his study. Mr, Palmer’s first thought 
was ethat he had come to call him to account for firing at 
him. He neither spoke nor advanced a step to meet him.- 
‘The chief stood still some yards from him, and said as 
pleasantly as he could,— 

“You are surprised to see me, Mr. Palmer !” 

“T am.” 

“TI come to ask if you would like to buy my land?” 

“ Already !” said Mr. Palmer, cast on his enemy a glare 
of victery, and so stood regarding him, The chief did not 
reply. 

Well!” said Mr. Palmer. 

‘J wait your answer,” returned the chief. 

“Did it never strike you that insolence might be carried 
too far?” 

“T came for your sake more than my own,” rejoined the 
chief, without even a shadow ofanger. “I have no particular 
desire you should take the land, but thought it reasonable 
you should have the first offer.” 

“What a dull ox the fellow must take me for!” remarked 
the new laird to himself. “It’s all a dodge to get into the 
house! As if he would sell me his land! or could think I 
would hold any communication with him! Buy his land! 
It’s some trick, I’ll lay my soul! The infernal scoundrel! 
Such a mean-spirited wretch too! ‘Takes an ounce of shot 
in the stomach, and never says ‘ What the devil do you mean 
by it?’ I don’t believe the savage ever felt it!” 

Something like this passed with thought’s own swiftness 
through the mind of Mr. Palmer, as he stood looking the 
chief from head to foot, yet in his inmost person feeling 
small before him. 

“Tf you cannot at once make up your mind,” said 
Alister, “I will give you till to-morrow to think it over.” 

* «When you have learned to behave like a gentleman,” 
answered the new laird, “let me know, and I will vefer you 
to my factor.” 

* He turned and rang the bell. Alister bowed, and did 
‘not wait for the servant. 

It must be said for Mr. Palmer, however, that that 
morning Christina had positively refused to listen to a word 
more from,Mr. Sercombe. 

In the afternoon, Alister set out for London. 
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CHAPTER LIIL \ 
ANOTHER EXPULSION. 


Mr. PEREGRINE PALMER brooded more and more upon 
what he counted the contempt of the chief. It became in 
him almost a fixed idea. It had already sent out several 
' suckers, and had, amongst others, developed the, notion 
that he was despised by thosé from whom first of all he 
looked for the appreciation after which his soul thirsted— 
his own family. He grew therefore yet more moody, and 
his moodiness and distrust developed suspicion. It is 
scarce credible what a crushing influence the judgment he 
pretended to scorn, thus exercised upon him. It was not 
that he acknowledged in it the smallest justice ; neither was 
it that he cared altogether for what such a fanatical fool as 
the chief might think ; but he reflected that if one could so 
despise his money because of its source, there might be 
others, might be many who did so. At the same time, had 
he been sure of the approbation of all the world beside, it 
would have troubled him not a little, in his thirst after 
recognition, that any gentleman, one of family especially, 
however old-fashioned and absurd he might be, should look 
down upon him. His smouldering, causelessly excited 
anger, his evident struggle to throw off an oppression, and 
the fierce resentment of the chief’s judgment which he would 
now and then betray, revealed how closely the offence clung 
to his consciousness. 

Flattering himself from her calmness that Mercy had got 
over her foolish liking for the “boor,” as he would not 
unfrequently style the chief, he had listened to the prayers 
of her mother, and submitted to her company at the dinnes 
table; but he continued to treat her as one who had com- 
mitted a shameful fault. 

That evening, the great little man could hardly eat for 
recurrent wrathful memories of the interview of the morning. 
Perhaps his most painful reflection was that he had not been 
quick enough to embrace the opportunity of ‘annihilating 
his enemy. Thunder lowered portentous in, his black 
brows, and not until he had drunk several glasses ‘of wine 
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did a word come from his lips. His presence was purgatory 
- without the pyrifying element. 

‘‘What do you think that fellow has been here about 
‘this morning ?” he said at length. 

“What fellow?” asked his wife unnecessarily, for she 
knew what visitor had been shown into the study. 

“The highland fellow,” he answered, “that claims to do 
what he pleases on my property !” 

Mercy’s face grew hot. 

“«wCame actually to offer me the refusal of his land !— 
the merest trick to get into the house—confound him! As 
much as told me, if I did not buy it off-hand, I should not 
have the chance again! The cheek of the brute! To dare 
show his face in my house after trifling with my daughter’s 
affections on the pretence that he could not marry a girk 
whose father was in trade!” 

Mercy felt she would be false to the man she loved, and 
whom she knew to be true, if she did not speak. She had 
_ thought of defending him, but simply of witnessing to- 

im, 

‘*T beg your pardon, papa,” she said, “ but the Macruadh 
never trifled with me. He loves me, and has not given me 
up. If he told you he was going to part with his land, he 
is going to part with it, and came to you first because he 
must return good for evil. I saw him from my window ride 
off as if he were going to meet the afternoon coach.” 

She would not have been allowed to say so much, had 
not her father been speechless with rage. This was more 
than he or any man could bear! He rose from the table, 
his eyes blazing. 

“Return me good for evil!” he exclaimed; “‘—a beast 
who has done me more wrong than ever I did in all my 
life! a scoundrel bumpkin who loses not an opportunity of 
insulting me as never was man insulted before! You are 
an insolent, heartless, depraved girl!—ready tq° sacrifice 
yourself, body and soul, to a man who despises you and 

, ySurs with the pride of a savage! You hussey, I can scarce 
keep my hands off you !” 

He came toward her with a threatful stride. She rose, 
pushed back her chair, and stood facing him. 

“Strikesme,” she said with a choking voice, “if you will, 
papa; but mamma knows I am not what you call me! I 
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should be false and cowardly if I did not speak the truth 
for the man to whom I owe ’—she was going to say “nore 
than to any other human being,” but she checked herself. 

“Tf the beggar is your god,” said her father, and struck 
her on the cheek with his open hand, “ you can go to him!” 

He took her by the arm, and pushed her before him out 
of the room, and across the hall; then opening the door, 
shoved her from him into the garden, and flung the door to 
behind her. The rain was falling in torrents, the night was 
very dark, and when the door shut, she felt as if she had 
lost her eyesight. 

It was terrible !—but, thank God, she was free! With- 
out a moment’s hesitation—while her mother wept and 
pleaded, Christina stood burning with indignation, the two 
little ones sat white with open mouths, and the servants 
hurried about scared, but trying to look as if nothing had 
happened—Mercy fled into the dark. She stumbled into 
the shrubbery several times, but at last reached the gate, 
and while they imagined her standing before the house 
waiting to be let in, was running from it as from the jaws of 
the pit, in terror of a voice calling her back. The pouring 
rain was sweet to her whole indignant person, and especially 
to the cheek where burned the brand of her father’s blow. 
The way was deep in mud, and she slipped and fell more 
than once as she ran. 

Mrs. Macruadh was sitting in the little parlour, no one 
but Nancy in the house, when the door opened, and in 
came the wild-looking girl, draggled and spent, and dropped 
kneeling at her feet. Great masses of long black hair hung 
dripping with rain about her shoulders. Her dress was 
torn and wet, and soiled with clay from the road and earth 
from the shrubbery. One cheek was white, and the other 
had a red patch on it. 

“My poor child!” cried the mother; ‘‘what has hap- 
pened ?‘, Alister is away !” 

“1 know that,” panted Mercy. ‘‘I saw him go, but I 
thought you would take me in—though you do not like fhe 
much !” , 

“Not like you, my child!” echoed the cel tae tenderly. 
“Tlove you! Are you not my Alister’s choice? There are 
things I could have wished otherwise, but-——” 

“Well could I wish them otherwise too!” interposed 
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Mercy. “I do not wish another father; and I am not quite 
able*to wish he hadn't struck me and “put me out into the 
dark and the rain, but-——” 

“Struck you and put you out! Mychild! What did 
he do it for?” 

“Perhaps I deserved it: it is difficult to know how to 
behave to a father! A father is supposed to be one whom 
you not only love, as I do mine, but of whom you can be 
proud as well! I can’t be proud of mine, and don’t know 
quite h@w to behave to him., Perhaps I ought to have held 
my peace, but when he said things that were not—not 
correct about Alister, misinterpreting him altogether, I felt 
it cowardly and false to hold my tongue. So I said I did 
not believe that was what Alister meant. It is but a quarter 
of an hour ago, and it looks a fortnight! I don’t think I 
quite know what I am saying !” 

She ceased, laid her head on Mrs. Macruadh’s knee, 
then sank to the floor, and lay motionless. All the com- 
passion of the woman, all the protective pride of the chief- 
tainess, woke in the mother. She raised the girl in her 
arms, and vowed that not one of her house should set eyes 
on her again without the consent of her son. He should 
see how his mother cared for what was his !—how wide her 
arms, how big her heart, to take in what he loved! Dear 
to him, the daughter of the man she despised should be as 
the apple of her eye! They would of course repent and 
want her back, but they should not have her; neither 
should a sound of threat or demand reach the darling’s ears. 
She should be in peace until Alister came to determine her 
future. ‘There was the mark of the wicked hand on the 
sweet sallow cheek! She was not beautiful, but she would 
love her the more to make up! Thank God, they had 
tyirned her out, and that made her free of them! They 
should not have her again ; Alister should have her !—and 
from the hand of his mother! 

She got her to bed, and sent for Rob of the Angels. 
With injunctions to silence, she told him to fetch his father, 
and be ready as soon as possible to drive a cart to the chief’s 
cave, there eto make everything comfortable for herself and 
Miss Mercy Palmer. 

Menscy Slept well, and as the day was breaking Mrs. 
Macruadh woke her and helped her to dress. Then they 
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walked together through the lovely spring morning to the 
turn of the valley-road, where a cart was waiting them! half 
filled with oat-straw. They got in, and were borne up and 
up at a walking-pace to the spot Mercy knew so well. 
Never by swiftest coach had she enjoyed a journey so much 
as that slow crawl up the mountains inethe rough springless 
cart of her ploughman lover! She felt so protected, so 
happy, so hopeful. listers mother was indeed a hiding 
place from the wind, a covert from the tempest! Having 
consented to be her mother, she could mother her no way 
but entirely. An outcast for the sake of her Alister, she 
should have the warmest corner of her heart next to him 
and Jan ! 

Into the tomb they went, and found everything strangely 
comfortable—the stone-floor covered with warm and woolly 
skins of black-faced sheep, a great fire glowing, plenty of 
provisions hung and stored, and the deaf, keen-eyed father 
with the swift keen-eared son for attendants. 

“ You will not mind sharing your bed with me—will you, 
my child?” said Mrs. Macruadh: “our accommodation is. 
scanty. But we shall be safe from intrusion. Only those 
two faithful men know where we are.” 

* Mother will be terribly frightened!” said Mercy. 

“T thought of that, and left a note with Nancy, telling 
her you were safe and well, but giving no hint of where, I 
said that her dove had flown to my bosom for shelter, and | 
there she should -have it.” 

Mercy answered with a passionate embrace, 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
ALISTER’S PRINCESS. 


‘Ten peaceful days “they spent in the cave-house. It was 
cold outside, but the clear air of the hill-top was delicious, 
and inside it was warm and dry. There were plenty of 
books, and Mercy never felt the time a moment too long. 
The mother talked freely of ker sons, and of their father, of 
the history of the clan, of her own girlhood, and of the hopes 
and intentions of her sons, 

“ Will you go with him, Mercy ?” she asked, laying her 
hand on hers. 

“T would rather be his servant,” answered Mercy, “ than 
remain at home: there is no life there !” 

‘There is life wherever there is the will to live—that is, 
to do the thing that is given one to do,” said the mother. 

In writing she told Alister nothing of what had happened: 
he might hurry home without completing his business! Un- 
disturbed by fresh anxiety, he settled everything, parted with 
his property to an old friend of the family, and received what 
would suffice for his further intents, He also chartered a 
vessel to take them over the sea, and to save weariness and 
expense, arranged for it to go northward as far as a certain 
bay on the coast, and there take the clan on board. 

When at length he reached home, Nancy informed him 
that his mother was at the hill-house, and begged he would 
go there to her. He was a good deal perplexed: she very 
seldom went there, and had never before gone for the night! 
and it was so early in the season! He set out immediately. 

It was twilight when he reached the top of the hill, and 
no light shone from the little windows of the tomb, 

That day Mercy had been amusing her protectyess with 
imitations, in which kind she had some gift, of certain of her 
London acquaintance: when the mother heard her son’s 
approaching step, a thought came to her. 

‘Here! quick!” she said; “ put on my cap and shawl, 
and sit in this chair, I will go into the bedroom, Then do 
as you like.” 

* When tRe chief entered, he saw the form of his mother, 
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as he thought, bending over the peat-fire, which had sunk 
tather low: in his imagination he saw again the form af his 
uncle as on that night in the low moonlight.” She did not 
move, did not even look up. He stood still for a moment ; 
a strange feeling possessed him of something not being as it 
ought to be. But he recovered himself with an effort, and 
kneeling beside her, put his arms round her—not a little 
frightened at her continued silence. 

‘What is the matter, mother dear?” he said. “ Why 
have you come up to this lonely place?” : 

When first Mercy felt his arrfs, she could not have spoken 
if she would—her heart seemed to grow too large for her 
body. But in a moment or two she controlled herself, and 
was able to say—sufficiently in his mother’s tone and manner 
to keep up the initiated misconception : 

“They put me out of the house, Alister.” 

“Put you out of the house!” he returned, like one 
hearing and talking ina dream. ‘Who dared interfere with 
you, mother? Am I losing my senses? I seem not to 
understand my own words !” 

“Mr. Palmer.” 

‘Mr. Palmer! Was it to him I sold the land in London? 
What could he have to do with you, mother? How did 
they allow him to come near the house in my absence? Oh, 
I see! He came and worried you so about Mercy that you 
were glad to take refuge from him up here !—I understand 
now!” 

He ended in a tone of great relief: he felt as if he had 
just recovered his senses, 

“ No, that was not it. But we are going so soon, there 
would have been no good in fighting it out. We ave going 
soon, are we not?” 

‘Indeed we are, please God!” replied the chief, who 
had relapsed into bewilderment. , 

“That is well—for you more than anybody.—Would you 
believe it*the worthless girl vows she will never leave her 
mother’s house !” e 

“Ah, mother, you never heard her say so! I know 
Mercy better than that! She will leave it when I say come. 
But that won’t be now. I must wait, and comt and fetch 
her when she is of age.” 

‘She is not worthy of you.” 
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“She is worthy of me if I were twenty times worthier !° 
Mother, mother! what has turned you against us again? 
It is not like fou to change about so! I cannot bear to 
find you changeable! I should have sworn you were just 
the one to understand her perfectly! I cannot bear you 
should let unworthy presen prejudice you against anyone! 
—If you say a word more against her, I will go and sit 
outside with the moon. She is not up yet, but she will be 
presently—and though she is rather old and silly, I shall 
find her gnuch better company than you, mother dear!” 

He spoke playfully, but w&s grievously puzzled. 

“To whom are you talking, Alister ?—yourself or a 
ghost?” 

Alister started up, and saw his mother coming from the 
bedroom with a candle in her hand! He stood stupefied. 
He looked again at the seated figure, still bending over the 
fire. Who was it if not his mother? 

With a wild burst of almost hysteric laughter, Mercy 
sprang to her feet, and threw herself in his arms. It was 
not the less a new bewilderment that it was an unspeakably 
delightful change from the last. Was he awake or dream- 
ing? Was the dream of his boyhood come true? or was 
he dreaming it on in manhood? It was come true! The 
princess was arrived! She was here in his cave to be his 
own ! 

A great calm and a boundless hope filled the heart of 

° Alister. The night was far advanced when he left them to 
go home. Nor did he find his way home, but wandered all 
night about the tomb, making long rounds and still returning 
like an angel sent to hover and watch until the morning. 
When he astonished them by entering as they sat at break- 
fast, and told them how he had passed the night, it thrilled 
Mercy’s heart to know that, while she slept and was dreaming 
about him, he was awake and thinking about her. 

“What is only dreaming in me, is thinkingein you, 
Alister !” she said. 

° “T was thinking,” returned Alister, “that as you did 

* not know I was watching you, so, when we feel as if God 
were nowhere, he is watching over us with an eternal con- 
SClOUSNESS, Above and beyond our every hope and fear, 
untouched by the varying faith and fluctuating moods of his 
children.” 
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After breakfast he went to see the clergyman of the 
parish, who lived some miles away; the result of which 
visit was that in a few days they were married. First, how- 
ever, he went once more to the New House, desiring to tell 
Mr, Palmer what had been and was about to be done. He 
refused to see him, and would not allow his wife or Christina 
to go to him. 

The wedding was solemnized at noon within the ruined 
walls of the old castle. The withered remnant of the clan, 
with pipes playing, guns firini®, and shouts of celebration, 
marched to the cave-house to fétch thence the bride. When 
the ceremony was over, a feast was ready for all in the barn, 
and much dancing followed. 

When evening came, with a half-moon hanging faint in 
the limpid blue, and the stars looking large through the 
mist of ungathered tears—those of nature, not the lovers ; 
with a wind like the breath of a sleeping child, sweet and 
soft, and full of dreams of summer; the mountains and hills 
asleep around them like a flock of day-wearied things, and 
haunted by the angels of Rob’s visions—the lovers, taking 
leave only of the mother, stole away to walk through the 
heavenly sapphire of the still night, up the hills and over 
the rushing streams of the spring, to the cave of their rest— 
no ill omen but lovely symbol to such as could see in the 
tomb the porch of paradise. Where should true lovers 
make their bed but on the threshold of eternity ! 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE FAREWELL 


A MONTE passed, and the flag of their exile was seen flying 
in the bay. The same hour the chief’s horses were put to, 
the carts were loaded, their last things gathered. Few fare- 
wells had to be made, for the whole clan, except two that 
had gone to the bad, turned out at the minute appointed. 
The chief arranged them in marching column: Foremost 
went the pipes; the chief, his wife, and his mother, came 
next; Hector of the Stags, carrying the double-barrelled 
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rifle the chief had given him, Rob of the Angels, and 
Dorfal shoemaker, followed. Then came the women and 
children ; next, the carts, with a few, who could not walk, 
on the top of the baggage; the men brought up the rear. 
Four or five favourite dogs were the skirmishers of the 
column. ? 

The road to the bay led them past the gate of the New 
House. The chief called a halt, and went with his wife to 
seek a last interview. Mr. Peregrine Palmer kept his room, 
but Mfs. Palmer bade her daughter a loving farewell-—more 
relieved than she cared to show, that the cause of so much 
discomfort was going so far away. The children wept. 
Christina bade her sister good-bye with a hopeless, almost 
envious look: Mercy, who did not love him, would see 
Ian! she who would give her soul for him was never to look 
on him again in this world! 

Kissing Mercy once more, she choked down a sob, and 
whispered, 

“Give my love—no, my heart, to Ian, and tell him I am 
trying.” 

They all walked together to the gate, and there the 
chiet’s mother took her leave of the ladies of the New 
House, The pipes struck up ; the column moved on. 

When they came to the corner which would hide from 
them their native strath, the march changed to a lament, 
and with the opening wail, all stopped and turned for a 
farewell look. Men and women, the chief alone excepted, 
burst into weeping, and the sound of their lamentation went 
wandering through the hills with an adieu to every loved 
spot. And this was what the pipes said : 


We shall never see you more, 
Never more, never more ! ; 
Till the sea be dry, and the world be bare, 
And the dews have ceased to fall, 
And the rivers have ceased to run, 
We shall never see you more, 
Never more, never more ! 


They stood and gazed, and the pipes went on lamenting, 
and the women went on weeping. 
® This is heathenish!” said Alister to himself, and 
stopped thé piper. 
“My friends,” he cried, in Gaelic of course, “look at 
2c 
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me: my eyes are dry! Where Jesus, the Son of God, is— 
there is my home! He is here, and he is over the sea, and 
my home is everywhere! I have lost my land and my 


& 


country, but I take with me my people, and make no moan‘ 


over my exile! Hearts are more than hills. Farewell 
Strathruadh of my childhood! Place ofemy dreams, I shail 
visit you again in my sleep! And again I shall see you 
in happier times, please God, with my friends around me !” 

He took off his bonnet. All the men too uncovered for 
@ moment, then turned to follow their chief. Thee pipes 
struck up Macrimmon’s lament, Till an crodh a Dhonna- 
chaidh (Zurn the kine, Duncan). Not oi. looked behind 
him again till they reached the shore. There, out in the 
bay, the biggest ship any of the clan had ever seen was 
waiting to receive them. 

When Mr. Peregrine Palmer saw that the land might in 
truth be for sale, he would gladly have bought it, but found 
to his chagrin that he was too late. It was just like the 
fellow, he said, to mock him with the chance of buying it! 
He took care to come himself, and not send a man he could 
have believed ! 


The clan throve in the clearings of the pine forests. 
The hill-men stared at their harvests as if they saw them 
growing. Their many children were strong and healthy, 
and called Scotland their home. 

In an outlying and barren part of the chief’s land, they 
came upon rock oil. It was so plentiful that as soon as 
carriage became possible, the chief and his people began to 
grow rich, 

News came to them that Mr. Peregrine Palmer was in 
difficulties, and desirous of parting with his highland estate. 
The chief was now able to buy it ten times over. He gave 
his agent in London directions to secure it for him, with 
any othéy land conterminous that might come into the 
market, But he would not at once return to occupy it, 
for his mother dreaded the sea, and thought to start soén 
for another home. Also he would rather have his boys 
grow where they were, and as men face the temptations 
beyond: where could they find such teaching as that of 
their uncle Ian! Both father and uncle would,have them 
alive before encountering what the world calls Hf ° 
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But,the Macruadh yet dreams of the time when those of 
the slan then, left in the world, accompanied, he hopes, by 
‘gomé of those that went out before them, shall go back to 
‘repeople the old waste places, and from a wilderness of 
white sheep and red deer, make the mountain land a nursery 
of honest, unambitigus, brave men and strong-hearted women, 
loving God and their neighbour; where no man will think 
of himself at his brother’s cost, no man grow rich by his 
neighbour’s ruin, no man lay field to field, to treasure up 
for hinaself wrath against the day of wrath. 


THE END, 
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» Muhammedan Africa. With Route Map, and Eight Illustrations 
by A.°F, Jacassey. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


’ BOSANQUET, Bernard —Knowledge and Reality. A Criticism 
of Mr. F. H. Bradley’s * Principles of Logic.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 


BOUVERIE-PUSEY, S. &. B.—Permanence and Evolution. 
An Inquiry into the Supposed Mutability of Animal Types, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BOWEN, H. C., M.A.—Studies in English. For the use of Modern 
;: Schools. Eighth Thousand. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6a, 
English Grammar fof Beginners. Fcap. 8vo, 15. 
Simple English Poems. English Literature for Junior Classes. 


In four parts. Parts I., II., and ITI., 6d. each, Part IV., 15. 
Complete, 3s. 


BRADLEY, F. H.—The Principles of Logic. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


BRIDGETT, kev. T, £.—History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain. 2vols. Demy 8vo, 18s, 


BROOKE, Rev. S. A.—Life and Letters of the Late Rev. F.. W. 
Robertson, M.A. Edited by. 


I, Uniform with Robertson’s Sermons. 2 vols. With Stecl 
Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
IJ. Library Edition. ‘With Portrait. 8vo, 125. 
III. A Popular Edition. In 1 vol., 8vo, 65. 


The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various occasions. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ane Spirit of the Christian Life. Third Edition, Crown 
VO, 5. 

Theology in the English Poets.— Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 55. 

Christ in Modern Life. Sixteenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Sermons, First Series. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Sermons. Second Series, Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

BROWN, Rev. Ff. Baldwin, B.A.—The Higher Life. Its Reality, 

Experience, and Destiny. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of, the Gospel of 
Love. Five Discourses. Fourth Edition. Grown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BROWN, Horatio F.—Life on the Lagoons. With two Illustrations 
2 aad Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BROWNE, H. L,—Reason and Religious Belief. Crown 8vo, 
3% 6d, 
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BROWNBILL, Yohn.—Principles of English Canon Law. — 
Part I. General Introduction. Crown 8vo, 6s. } ‘ 


BUMPUS, A. A.—New Social Teachings. Small crown, 8vo, 5. . 


BURDETT, Henry C.—Help in Sickness—Where to Go and 
What to Do. Crown 8vo, Is, 6d. 

Helps to Health. The Habitation—The Wursery—The School- 

2 room and—The Person. With a Chapter on Pleasure and Health 
Resorts. Crown 8vo, Is. 6a. 

BURKE, The Late Very Rev. T. N—Hils Life. By W. J. Firz- 
PATRICK. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 30s. ‘: 

BURTON, Mrs. Richard.—The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, 
and the Holy Land. Post 8vo, 6s. 

CAPES, }¥. M.—The Church of the Apostles: an Historical 
Inquiry. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

CARPENTER, W. 8., LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., ec—The Principles 
of Mental Physiology. With thcir Applications to the 
Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

Catholic Dictionary. Containing some Account of the Doctrine, 
Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of 
the Catholic Church, By Wiii1Am E. Appis and THOMAS 
ARNOLD, M.A. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 215, 

CHEYNE, Rev. T. K.—The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations, 2 vols, Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 255, 

CHICHELE, Mary.—Doing and Undoing. A Story. 1£ vol, 
Crown 8vo, 45. 6d, 

Circulating Capital. Being an Inquiry into the Fundamental Laws 
of Money. An Essay by an East India Merchant, Small crown 
8yo, 65. 

CLAJIRAUT. — Elements of Geometry. Translaled by Dr, 
KAINEs, With 145 Figures. Crown 8vo, 4s. 60. 

CLAPPERTON, Fane Hume.—Scientific Meliorism and the 
Evolution of Happiness. Large crown 8vo, 8». 6d. 


CLARKE, Rev, Henry James, A.K.C.—The Fundamental Science. , 
Demy 8vo, tos. 6d, 

CLAYDEN, P. W—Samuel Sharpe. Egyptologist and Translatot ‘ 
of the Bible. Crown 8vo, 6s. 7 

CLILFORD, Samuel,~What Think Ye of the Christ? Crown 


8vo, 65. 
CLODD, Edward, F.R.A.S.—The Childhood of the World: a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times, Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 
A Special Edition for Schools, 15. t 
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CLODD, Edward, F.R.AS.—continued, 
she Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Eighth Thousand. 


: Crown 8vo, 55. 
A Special Edition for Schools. ts, 6d. 


Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Mirth. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


COGHLAN, F. Cole, D.D.—The Modern Pharisee and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Vay Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. 
&rown 8vo, 7s. 6. a 


COLE, George R. Lits-Noy.—The Peruvians at Home. Crown 
8vo, 65. 
COLERIDGF, Sara. —Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. 


Edited by her Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. With 
Portrait. 75. 6, 


Collects Exemplified. Being Iustiations from the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By the 
Author of ‘*A Commentary on the Epistics and Gospels.” Edited 
by the Rev. Joszrit JAcKSON. Crown 8vo, 55. 


CONNELL, A. A.--Discontent and Danger in India. Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


The Economic Revolution of India. Crown 8vo, 4s. 64, 
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COOK, Kéningale.—Fathers of Jesus, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 28s. 


CORY, William.—A Guide to Modern English History. Part I. 
—MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, 9s. Part 11.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV,, 155. 

COTTERILI, 7, £.—An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Crown 8yvo, 75. 6d. 


COTTON, H. F S.—New India, or India in Transition. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


COUTTS, Francis Burdett Moncy.—The Training of the Instinct 
of Love. With a Preface by the Rev. EDwarp Turina, M.A. 

® Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

COX, Rev. Sir George W., M.A., Bart.—The Mytholegy of the 
Aryan Nations. New Edition. Demy 8vo, «6s. 


e Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


A. Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


e 
an Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk~Lore, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
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COX, Rev. Sir G. Wi, M.A, Bart., and JONES, Eustace Hinton 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Third 
Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. . : 

COX, Rev. Samuel, D.D.—A Commentary on the Book of Joh. 
With a Translation. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

Salvator Mundi; or, 'Is Christ the Saviour of all Men? Tenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. t 

The Larger Hope. <A Sequel to Salvator Mundi.” Second 
Edition, r6mo, Is. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Os. ¢ 

Balaam. An Exposition and a Study. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Miracles, An Argument and a Challenge, Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 

CRAVEN, Jlrs.—A Year's Meditations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CRAIVFURD, Oswald.—Portugal, Old and New. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CROZIER, John Beattie, M.D.~The Religion of the Future. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CUNNINGHAM, W., B.D.—Politics and Economics: An Essay 
on the Nature of the Principles of Political Economy, together 
with a survey of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 5,5. 

DANIELL, Clarmont.—The Gold Treasure of India. An Inquiry 
into its Amount, the Cause of its Accumulation, and the Proper 
Means of using it as Money. Crown 8vo, 55, 

Discarded Silver: a Plan for its Use as Money. Small crown, 

Svo, 25. 

Darkness and Dawn: the Peaceful Birth of a New Age. Small 
crown 8vo, 25. 6d, 


DAVIDSON, Rev. Samuel, D.D., Lf..D.—Canon of the Bible; 
Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. Third and Revised 
Edition, Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

DAWSON, Geo, WA. Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. First Series. Ninth Edition. Crown 
8vo;' * 6d. c 

Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. Edited by Grorcr 
St, CLarr. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 6s, ¢ 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. ‘ 
Edited by his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his«Wife. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ 
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BAWSON, Geo., Af.A.—tontinued, 


The Authentic Gospel, and other Sermons. Edited by 
Grorce St. Ciarr, F.G.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Three Books of God: Nature, History, and Scripture. 
Sermons edited by GrorGE St. Ciarr, F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Biographical Lectures. Edited by GEoRGE ST. CLAIR, F.G.S. 
Large crown, 8y¥, 7s. 6d. 
DE FONCOURT, Madame Mariz.—Wholesome Cookery. Thid 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 60. 
Democracy in the Old World and the New. By the Author 
of ‘* The Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and Abyssinia,” etc. 
Small crown 8yo, 25. 62. 
DENT, Hastings C—A Year in Brazil. With Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 18s. 
Discourse on the Shedding of Blood, and The Laws of 
War. Demy 8vo, 25, 6d. 
DOUGLAS, Rev. Herman.—Into the Deep 3 or, The Wonders of the 
Lord’s Person. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


DOWDEN, Edward, LL.D,—Shakspere: a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 


Studies in Literature, 1789-1877, Third Edition. Large 
post 8vo, 6s. 


DU MONCEL, Count.—The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations, Third Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


DURUY, Victor.—History of Rome and the Roman People. 
Edited by Prof. MAHAFFY. With nearly 3000 Illustrations. 4to, 
Vols. I.—V. in 10 parts, 30s. each vol. 


EDGEWORTH, F. Y.—Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the aes of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
ys. Od. 


Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
me Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
25, e 


Education Library. Edited by PHILIP MaGnus :— 


An Introduction to the History of Educational 
aida By OscAR BROWNING, M.A. Sesond Edition. 
35. Od. 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. MAHAFrFy, M.A. 
Second Edition, 35, Sd. 


SchooleManagement. Including a general view of the work 
of Education, Organization and Discipline. By JosepH LANDON. 
Fourth Edition. 6s, 
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EDWARDES, The Late Major-General Str Herbert B., K.C.B., &e+— 
Memorials of the Life and Letters of. By hjs Wile. 
2 vols. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


ELSDALE, Henry.—Studies in Tennyson’s Idylls. Crown 8vo, §s. 
ELYOT, Sir Thomas.—The Boke named the Gouernour. [Edited 


from the First Edition of 1531 by IIENRY HERBERT STEPHEN 
Crort, M.A., Barristcr-at-Law. 2 vols. F cap. 4to, 50s. 


Emerson’s (Ralph Waldo) Life. By OLIVER WENDELL IJOLMEs. 
English Copyright Edition. ‘With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Enoch the Prophet. The Book of. Archbishop LAuRENCE’s Trans- 
lation, with an Introduction Py the Author of ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Christianity.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by I. W. CornisH, Assistant Master at Eton. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

LVANS, Mark.—The Story of Our Father’s Love, told to 
Children. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, With Four Illustrations, 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d, 

‘*Kan Kwae™ at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 
By an old Resident. With Frontispicce. Ciown 8vo, §s5. 

Faith of the Unlearned, The. Authority, apart from the Sanction 
of Reason, an Insufficient Basis for It. By ‘‘One Unlearned.” 
Crown 8vo, 65 

FEIS, Yacoh.—Shakspere and Montaigne. An Endeavour to 
Explain the Tendency of Hamlet from Allusions in Contemporary 
Works. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ILECKER, Rev, Liexer.—Scripture Onomatology. Being Critical 
Notes on the Septuagint and other Versions. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 62, ‘. 


FLOREDICE, W. H—A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown 8vo, 55. 


Frank Leward. Idited by CrrarLes BAMPTON. Crown 8vo, 75. 60, 


LULLER, Kev, Morris. —The Lord’s Day ; or, Christian Sunday. 
Its Unity, History, Philosophy, and Perpetual Obligation. 
Sermons. Demy 8vo, tos. 67. 

GARDINER, Samuel R., and F BASS MULLINGER, M.4A.— 
Infroduction to the Study of English History. Secqnd 
Editfon. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

CARDNER, Dorsey.—Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and, 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critictl Investigation 
of Chapters I.-IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter. 
Demy 8vo, 105, 6d. ‘ 
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GRORGE, Henry.—Progress and Poverty : An Inquiry into the 
Gauses of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase off Wealth. The Remedy. Fifth Library Edition, 

» Post 8vo, 7s. 6¢. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6¢. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, ts. 6¢. Taper covers, Is. 


Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. Cheap 
Edition. Paper c8vers, Is, 


GLANVILL, Foseph.—Scepsis Scientifica ; or, Confest Ignorance, 
the Way to Science; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing 
and Confident Opinion. Edited, with Introductory Essay, by 
JouN OWEN. Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 6s. 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
SMITH and others. Second and Cheaper Edition. Medium 
. 8vo, 75. 6d. 


GLOVER, &., 1.A.—Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Shot Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 25. 


GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart., Q.C., M.P.—Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 65. 


GOODENOUGH, Commodore ¥ G.—Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Third Edition. Ciown 8vo, 5s. 


GORDON, Major-Genl. C. G.—His Journals at Kartoum. 
Printed from the original MS. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. Ecmont Hake, Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 21s, Also a Cheap Edition in I vol., 6s. 

Gordon’s (General) Last Journal. A Facsimile of the last 
Journal received in England from GENERAL GORDON, Repro- 
duced by Photo-lithography. Imperial 4to, £3 35. 


Events in the Life of. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GOSSE, Edmund,—Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe. New Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contribution to the History 
of English Poetry. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


GOULD, Rev. S. Baring, M.A.—Germany, Present and Past, 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


8 
GOWAN, Major Walter E.—A. Ivanoff’s Russian Grammar. 
(16th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and ananged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


GOWER, Lord Ronald, My Reminiscences. MINIATURE EDITION, 
: printed gn hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, 10s. 6.7. 


Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Ilistorical Sketch. 
With Pastrait and Facsimiles. Feap. 4to, 105. 6d. 
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GOWER, Lord Ronald.—continued. . 
Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883-~ 
1884. Fcap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 
GRAHAM, William, M.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Social Problem in its Eoonomic, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy 8vo. 
GREY, Rowland.—In Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Six Weeks.’ 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 55. 
Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crowa 8vo0, 55. 
GRIMLEY, Rev. H. N., Af.A.—Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 


the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


GUSTAFSON, Alex.—The Foundation of Death. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Some Thoughts on Moderation. Keprinted from a Paper 
read at the Reeve Mission Room, Manchester Square, June 8, 
1885. Crown 8vo, Is. 


HADDON, Caroline.—The Larger Life, Studies in Hinton’s 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, 55. 


HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst.—The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the vaiious groups 
of both Plants and Animals, 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
Svo, 325. 


The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Dost 8vo, 32s. 


A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 75. 6d, 


Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Noic 
by T. H. Huxiey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, §s. 


IIALF-CROWN SERIES :— 
A Lost Love. By Anna C, OcLz [Ashford Owen]. 
Sister Dora: a Biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE, 


True Words for Brave Men: a Book for Soldiers and Sajlots. 
By the late C1iaRLES KINGSLEY, 


Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count“Von 
MOLTKE. 


English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J, DENNIS. 


Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. HL. 
BAYNES. 


Hamilton, Memoirs of Arthur, B.A.; of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 65, Mi 3 
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FAARRIS, William.—The History of the Radical Party in 
Parliament. Demy 8vo, 155. 


HARROP, Robert.—Bolingbroke. A Political Study and Criticism, 

* Demy 8vo, 145, | 

BART, Rev. S. W. T.—The a oerauny. of Judas Iscariot. 
A Character Study, Crown 8vo, 35. 6 


HAIVETS, Rev. A. R., M.A.—Current Coin. Materialism—The 
Devil—Crime—Drunkenness—Pauperism—Emotion—Recreation 
—~The Sabbath. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5». 
Speech in Season. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


* Unsectarian Family Prayers, New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
Is, 62 


HAWKINS, Edwards Comerford.—Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached i in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel.—Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6a. each volume. 


Vou. I. TwickE-TOLD TALES. 
II. MossEs rROM AN OLD MANSE. 
Ill, THE Ea OF THE SEVEN GABLES, AND THE SNOW 
MAGE. 
IV. THE WONDERBOOK, TANGLEWOOD TALES, AND GRAND- 
FATIIER’S CHAIR. 
V. THE SCARLET LETTER, AND THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, 
VI, THE MARBLE Faun. [Transformation.] 
7 a Our OLD HoME, AND ENGLIsH NOoTE-Booxs, 
IX. AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS. 
X. FRENCH AND ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS. 
XI. SEPTIMIUS FELTON, THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE, FANSHAWE, 
AND, IN AN APPENDIX, THE ANCESTRAL FOOTSTEP. 
XII, TALES AND Essays, AND OTHER PAPERS, WITH A JDio- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HAWTHORNE. 


ITEATH, Francis George.—Autumnal Leaves. Third and cheaper 
«Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
eylvan Winter. With 7o Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 145. 
HENNESSY, Sir John Pope.—Ralegh in Ireland. WitH? his Letters 


® on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 
® 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, Ios. 6d. 


HENRY, Phitt.—Diaries and Letters of. Edited by MATTHEW 
Hlenry “Leg, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


HIDE, Alsert.—The Age to Come. Small crown 8vo, as. 6d, 
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HINTON, F.—Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. 
W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. HI, Jeens, 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 85. 6d, ‘ 


Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the Manuscripts of 
the late James Hinton. Edited by CAROLINE HapDpon. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 55. 

The Law Breaker, and The Coming of the Law. 
Edited by MARGARET HINTON, Crown 8vo, 65. 


The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 1s. 


Hodson of Hodson’s Horse; or, Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life 
in India, Being extracts from the Letters of the late Major 
W. S. R. Hodson. With‘a Vindication from the Attack of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith, Edited by his brother, G. H, Hopson, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 

MOLTHAM, F. G.—Eight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work, 
Travel, and Recreation. With three Maps. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


Homology of Economic Justice. An Essay by an East India 
Merchant. Small crown 8vo, 55. 
HTOOPER, Mary.—-Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6c. 
Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, ' 
and Children. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 67. 
Every~Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 25. Od, 
IHOPKINS, Eltice.—Work amongst Working Men. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


ITORNADAY, W. T.—Two Years in a Jungle. With Tilustrations. 
Demy "8v0, 215. 
HOSPITALIER, :.—The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by Jurius Marer, Ph.D. 2 vols, 
Second Edition, Reviscd, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. each volume. 
VoL. I.—Electric Generators, Electric Light. 
VoL, II.—Telephone: Various Applications:  Electeical 
Transmission of Energy. 


Househol@ Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman, Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


HIOWARD, Robert, M.A.—The Church of England and other 
Religious Communions. A course of Lectures delivered in 
the Parish Church of Clapham, Crown 8vo, 75. 60. 


HUGHES, ffenry,—The Redemption of the World. Créwn 8vo, 
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HUNTER, Hay.—The Crime of Christmas Day. A Tale of 
the Latin Quarter. Is. 


HUNTER, Willidm C—~Bits of Old China. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOUNTINGFORD, kev. #., D.C.L.—The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, 55. 


HUTCHINSON, #.—Thought Symbolism, and Grammatic 
Illusions. Bcing a Treatise on the Nature, Purpose, and 


Material of Speech. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HUTTON, Rev. C. F.—~-Unconscious Testimony ; or, The Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Llistorical Scriptures, 
C-own 8vo, 25. 6d. 


IYNDMAN, H, M.—The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England. Large crown &vo, 85. 6d, 


IDDESLEIGH, Earl of.—The Pleasures, Dangers, and Uses 
of Desultory Reading. Fcap. 8vo, in Whatman pape: 
cover, I¥, 


IM THURN, Everard F.~Among the Indians of Guiana. 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations and a Map, Demy 8vo, 18s. 


FACCOUD, Prof. S—The Curability and Treatment of Pul- 
monary Phthisis. Translatcd and edited by Montacu 
TLupsock, M.D. Demy 8vo, 155. 


JauntinaJunk: A Ten Days’ Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
8vo, 75. 6d. 


YENKINS, £., and RAYMOND, 7.—The Architect’s Legal 
Handbook. ‘Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GENKINS, Rev. Canon &. C—Heraldry: English and Foreign. 
With a Dictionary of Ieraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations. 
Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


VERVIS, Rev. W. Henley. —The Gallican Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the Ilistory of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy 8vo, 185. 

JOEL, L.—A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


JOHNSTON, A. HH, F.2Z5—The Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Afiica, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District, With 6 Maps, and 
over 80 Illustrations by the Author, Demy 8vo, 21s. 
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SORE, P. W., LL.D., eée.—Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


KAUFMANN, Rev. M., B.A.—Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered, Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Kar] Marx. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
KAY, ee ‘és .#.G.5.—Education and Educators. Crown 8vo, 
78 
KAY, Foseph.—Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon, JOHN Bricut, M. P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. , 
*,* Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Revise 
of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Ricutr 
Hon. G. OspornzE MorGAN, Q.C., M.P. Cloth, ts, 6d. Paper 
covers, Is. 
KELKE, W. &#. Z.—An Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
Course and Similar Examinations. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 
AKEMPIS, Thomas a.—Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition.—Parchment or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d, The 
Red Line Edition, fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 6¢. The Cabinet 
Edition, small 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. ; cloth boards, red edges, 1s. 6d. 
The Miniature Edition, red edges, 32mo, Is. 
*,* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings, 
KENT, C.—Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Epigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4lo, 15s. 
KETILEWELL, Rev. S.—Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers , 
of Common Life. 2 vols, With Frontispieces. Demy 8yo,- 
OS. 
*,* Also an Abridged aaa in one poe With Portrait. Crown 
vo, 75. 6 
KIDD, Joseph, M.D.—The Laws of one or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 
KINGSLEY, Charles, 1f.4.—Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edifed by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Fifteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 12s. 
*,,* Also a People’s ee in one volume, With Portrait. Crown 
vo, 65, 
All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons, Edited by the Rev. W, 
Harrison, Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6¢, 
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KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.—~continued, 


True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Libraries. Eleventh Edition. Ciown 8vo, 25. 6d, 


KNOX, Alexander A.—The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


LANDON, Foseph.—Scpool Management ; Including a Gencral View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LAURIE, S. S.~The Training of Teachers, and othe: Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

LEE, Red. F. G., D.C.L.—The Other World; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Ciown 8vo, 15s. 


Letters from an Unknown Friend. By the Author of Charles 
ee ”” With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. CLEAVER, F cap. 
vo, If 
Letters from a Young Emigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition, 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Leward, Frank. Edited by C11ARLES BAMPTON. Crown 8vo, 75. 6¢. 


LEWIS, Edward Dillon.—A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 215. 

Life of a Prig. By Ong. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 

LILLIE, Arthur, AL.R.A.S.—The Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LLOYD, Walter.—The Hope of the World: An Essay on Universal 
‘Redemption. Crown 8vo, 55. 

LONSDALE, Margaret.—Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

George Eliot: Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 

Herself. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

LOUNSBURY, Thomas R.—James Fenimore a a With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 55. 

LOWDER, Charles.—A Biography. By the Author of ‘‘ St. Teresa.” 
New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3s. 6c. 

LUCKES, Eva C. #.—Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationcrs of the London Hospital Training School for 

. Nurses. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

L YALL, William Rowe, D.D.—Propedeia Prophetica ; or, The 
Use and Design of the Old Testament Examined. New Edition. 
With Notices by Grorcz C. Pearson, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

LYTTON, Adward Bulwer, Lord.—Life, Letters and Literary 


Remains. By his Son, the Eart or Lytron. With Portraits, 
Tlustw&tions and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. Vols. [. and IL, 32s. 
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MACA ss Y, G. C.—Francis Beaumont: A Critical Study. Crown, 
VO, 55. 
MAC CALLUM, M. W.—Studies in Low German and igh 
German Literature. Crown 8vo, 65, ‘ 
MACHIAVELLY, Niccol, — Life and Times. By Prof. VILLAR. 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI, 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48s. 
MACHIAVELLI, Niccoh.—Discourses on the First Decade of 
Titus Livius, Translated from the Italian by Nintan HL. 
Tromson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 12s, 
The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H, T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 65. 


MACKENZIE, Alexander—BHow ¥ndia is Governed. ‘Being an 
Account of England’s Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

MAGNUS, Mrs.—About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 65,” 

MAGUIRE, Thomas.—Lectures on Philosophy. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

JLATR, R. S., M.D., F.R.CS.E.—The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MALDEN, Henry Eltiot.—Vienna, 1683. The Ilistory and Consc- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
12th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 65. 

MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, R.N.—The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Nariative of the Voyage of the 4/ert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MARTINEAU, Gertrude —Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
ciown 8vo, 35. 6. 
MAUDSLEY, H., M.D.—Body and Will. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, 125, 
Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Crown 8ve., 


ILGRATA, .Terence.—Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheapgr 
Editien. Crown 8vo, 25. 

MEREDITH, MM.A.—Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by , 
the Venerable Archdeacon DENISON. 320, limp cloth, 1s, 6d, 


MILLER, Edward,—The History and Doctrines of ,Irvingism ; 
or, The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church, 2vols, «Large 
post 8vo, 255. . 
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MILLER, Edward—continued. 


The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
"7s. 6a, * 


MITCHELL, Lucey M@—A History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super 
royal 8vo, 42s. 

MITFORD, Bertram.*Through the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With Five Illustrations, Demy 8vo, I4s. 

MOCKLER, £.—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, a» 


it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Feap. 8vo, 55. 


MOLESWORTAH, Rev. W. Nassau, M.A.—History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 
MORELL, ¥. R.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 

Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 


MORGAN, C. Lloyd—The Springs of Conduct. An Essay in 
Evolution. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MORRIS, George.—The Duality of all Divine Truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For God’s Self-manifestation in the Impar- 
tation of the Divine Nature to Man. Large crown 8vo, 75. 67. 


MORSE, E. S., P:.D.—First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MULL, Matthias.—Paradise Lost. By JoHN MILTON. Books I.—-VI. 
The Mutilations of the Text emended, the Punctuation revised, 
and all collectively presented, with Notes and Preface; also 
a shoit Essay on the Intellectual Value of Milton’s Works, ete, 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 


Shakspere’s Hamlet. The Test Revised. Lines pronounced 
Corrupt restored, ard Mutilations before unsuspected cmended. 
With Preface and Notes. Demy 8vo, 35. 


NELSON, F. if, 1.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindti Law. Demy 8vo, 95. 


NEWMAN, Cardinal.—Characteristics from the Writings of. 
3eing Selections from his various Works. Arianged with the 
Author's personal Approval. Sixth Edition, With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 65. os 
' A Poztvait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, 2s. 607. 


NEWMAN, Francis \Viltam,—Essays on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 


NeweTruth and the Old Faith: Arc they Incompatible? By a 
Scientjfic Layman. Demy 8vo, tos. 6¢, 
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NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F.R.G.S.—Chapters from the Eayeiees 


History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology an 
Palxontology. ‘With numcrous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOEL, The Hon. Roden,—Essays on Poetry and Poets. Demy 
8vo, 125. 


NOPS, Marianne.—Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d, 


Wuces: EXercisrs ON THE SYNTAX OF THE PuBLic Scio0oL LATIN 
PRIMER, New Jdition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, cach 1s. 


** The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3s. 
OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.—Matavble Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa, Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 215, 
CCONNOR, 7. P., M.P.—The Parnell Movement. With a 
Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


OGLE, IV, A1.D., F.R.C.P.~Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, 125. 6:7, 


OLTTAGAN, Lor’, K.P.— Occasional Papers and Addresses. 
Large crown $v, 7s. 6. 
OMEARA, Kathieen.—Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
This Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 
Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo, 5s. 
One and a Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By 
Kither and Both. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 62. 
O'NEIL, the late Rev. Lord.—Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
Essays and Addresses. Crown 8vo, 55, 


Only Passport to Heaven, The. By One who has it, Small 
crown Svo, Is. 6d. 

OSBORNE, Rev. 1V. A.—The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown bdvo, $s, 

OTTLEY, Lf. Bickersteth.—The Great Dilemma. Christ Iis Own 
Witness o? His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Editios, 
Crowa 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Our Public Schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. . 
Crown 8vo, 65. 


OVEN, F. M.—John Keats: a Study. Crown Svo, 6st 
Across the Hills. Small crown 8vo, rs. 6d, 
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OWEN, Rev. Robert, B.D.—~Sanctorale Catholicum 5 or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
8vo, 188, 

OXENAAM, Rev. F. Niutconbe.—What is the Truth as to Ever~ 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Wiiness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils, 
Crown 8vo, 2% 6d. 

OXONIENSIS,—Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. ' 
Being a Layman’s View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons against join- 

ang the Church of Rome.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 62. 


PALMER, the late William.Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by Joun H, CARDINAL 
NEWMAN, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 8s. 62. 

Early Christian Symbolism. A Serics of Compositions fiom 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi, Edited 
by the Rev. Provost NorrucotrE, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
BrownLow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42s., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 25s. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Piinted on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s, ; vellum, 75, 62. cach volume, 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 


Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by SrANr FY LANE POOLE, 


De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by RicttAaRD GARNETT. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Notes by STANLEY LANE-POOLE and 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. Edited by EpMuND 
GOSSE. 


Selections from Milton’s Prose Writings. Edited by 
ERNEST MYERS. 


The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. T. K. Curyne, 
M.A. 1g 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN 
DOBSON. 


English Comic Dramatists. Edited by OswaLp Crawrurp, 
Engligh Lyrics. 


*The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Marx Pattison, 
. With Portrait after Vertue, 
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Parchment Library—coutinued. j 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by GeorGrE SAINTs- 

BURY. With a Miniature Frontispiece designétd and etched by 

H. G. Glindoni. ; 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by AusTIN Donson, 

and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. & 


Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT. 


The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Yegr. With Miniature Porttait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 


Shakspere’s Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes, 


Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AUSTIN 
Dosson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 


@. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornisit, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L, Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s: Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 


Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by EDWARD DoOWDEN. With a 
Frontispicce etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask, 

English Odes. Selected by EpmMuND Gossg. With Frontis 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Tomas A Kemris. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems: Selected from Percy Byssue SHELLEY. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by RICHARD GARNETT and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

*,* The above volumes may also be had in a variety of leather bindings. 
PARSLOE, Foseph.—Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PASCAL, Blaise—The Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of 
Augusie Molinier, by C. KEGAN PauL. Large crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, paichment antique, ai 
cloth, 125.3 vellum, 155. 


PAUL, Alexander,—Short Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections, Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6:7. 


AOL, C. Kegan.—Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 75. 6¢. 
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PEARSON, Rev, S.—Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
- and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


PESCHEL, Dr. Oscar-—The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Second Fdition, Large crown 
Svo, 95. 


PHIPSON, E-—The Animal Lore of Shakspeare’s Time. 
Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects, Large 
post 8vo, 95. ’ 


PIDGEON, D.—An Engineer’s Holiday 5 or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°, New and Cheaper Edition, Large 
» crown 8yvo, 75. 6d, 


» 
Old World Questions and New World Answers. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester’s 
Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s, 6@; paper covers, Is. 


POE, Edgar Allan.—‘Norks of. Withan Introduction and a Memoii 
by RiciArD HENRY STODDARD. In6vols. With Frontispieces 
and Vignettes. Large crown Svo, 6s. each, 


POPE, F. Buckingham. -— Railway Rates and Radical Rule. 
Trade Questions as Election Tests. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PRICE, Prof. Bonamy,— Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
post Svo, 5s. 


Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Exeii, M.A., and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spencer. 


Genesis. By the Rev. T. WiITELAW, M.A. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Monrcomury, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Reprorp, M.A., LL.B, Rev. FF. Hastincs, Rev. W. 
Roperts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Vencrable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.RS.; 
and Introductions io the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cor- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev. T. WiiTELAW, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
I vol., 155. 


Exodus. By the Rev. Canon RAwiinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Younc, B.A., Rev. C. 4. GOODHART, 
Rev. J. Urnquuart, and the Rev. H. T. RopgoHNs, Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., 185, 


Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev, R. Cotiins, Rev. Professor A. Cavr, 
and, Homilies by Rev. Prof. ReprorD, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
MACDONALD, Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCHEYNE Encar Fourth Edition. 155, 
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MPulpit Commentary, The—continucd, 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. WinreRBOTHAM, LL.B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. BINNIE, D.D., Reve E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Younc, Rev. J. WAITE, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. THoMAS WHITELAW, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 155. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. CLreMANcE, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. Epcar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Fourth 
edition. Is. 


Joshua. By Rev. J. J. LrAs, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
5S. R. Atpripcr, LL.B., Rev. R. GLover, Rrwe E. DE 
PRESSENSE, D.D., Rev. J. WATE, B.A., Rev. W. I’. ADENEY, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rew. A. PLUMMER, M.A. 
Tifth Edition. 125, 6d, ( 


Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. I’. Muir, 
M.A., Rev, W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. STATIIAM, and 
Rev. Professor J. THtoMSON, M.A. Fourth Edition, 10s. 60, 


1Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smitu,D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev, DONALD FRAser, D.D., Rev. Prof, CHAPMAN, and 
Rev. B. DALE, Sixth Edition. 5s. 


1 Kings. By the Rev. Josep Hammonp, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. DE Pressrensé, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A, 
Rev. A. ROWLAND, LL.B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, and Rev. 
J. URquHART. Fourth Edition. 155. 


1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Tuomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. WHITFIELD, 
M.A., and Rev, RICHARD GLOVER. I5s. 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A. With Homilics by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. REDForRD, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W.S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A, MACDONALD, Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rev. W. 
CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. Hastines, Rev. W. DINWIDDIE, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. RowLaNnps, B.A., Rev. G. Woop, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M.A., LL.L., and the Rev. J. S. 
EXELL, M.A. Sixth Edition. 1 vol., 125. 6d. 


Jeremiah. (Vol. 1) By the Rev. T, K. Cueynzr, M.A. With 
Homities by the Rev. W. F. Aprenry, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., and Rey, 
D. Younc, B.A. Second Edition. 15s. 


Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By Rev. T. K. 
Curyne, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. A. F. Murr, ILA, 
Rev. S. CONWAY, B,A., Rev. D, Younc, B.A. J,55. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 
St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. BICKERSTETH, D.D., Dean of Lich. 
field. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. THomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
GIVEN, M.A., Rev. Prof. Jounson, M.A., Rev. A. RowLAnb, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Murr, and Rev. R. GREEN. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., 21s, » 


The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof. E. JOHNSON, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Reprorp, M.A., 
Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A. Second Edition. 
2 vols., 215. 


I. @orinthians. By the Yen. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ix-Chancellor Lipscomz, LI.D., Rev. 
Davip Tuomas, D.D., Rev. D. FRAser, D.D., Rev. Prof, 
J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
T.A., Rev. E. HURNDALL, M.A., and Rev. H. BREMNER, B.D, 
Second Edition. Price 15s. 


II. Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
FARRAR, D.D., and Rev. Preb. FE. HuxTABLE. With Homilies 
by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscoms, LL.D., Rev. Davib Trromas, 
D.D., Rev. DONALD FRrAsEr, D.D., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A, Rev. 
FE. IluRNDALL, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. Tromson, M.A., Rev. 
R. FINLAYSON, B.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. R. M. 
IepGar, M.A.,, and Rev. T. CROSKERRY, D.D.” Price 215. 


Ephesians, Phillipians, and Colossians. By the Rev. Prof. 
W. G. Buackiz, D.D., Rev. B. C. Carrin, M.A., and Rev. G, 
G. Finn ay, B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D. Tuomas, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Epcar, M.A., Rev. R. FINLAyson, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskerry, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. Canon VeEerNon JJuTToON, and 
Rev. U. R. Tuomas, D.D. Price 21s. 


PUNCHARD, E. G., D.D.—Christ of Contention. Three Essays. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
PUSEY, Dr.—Sermons for the Church’s Seasons from 


Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Epwarp BouveERig£ Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RANKE, Leopold von.—Universal History. The oldest Tistorical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. PRoruero. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 
Fealities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, 15. 6° 
RENDELL, F M.—Concise Handbook of the Island of 


Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap, 
8vo, Is. 6d. 


REYNOLDS, Rev. F W.—The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Eplarged. Demy 8vo, 145, 
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REYNOLDS, Rev. F. Wi—continued. ; 
The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. : 
The Mystery of the Universe; Our Common Faith, Demy 
Svo, 145. 

RIBOT, Prof. Th.—Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Conseqtences. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 95. 

RIMMER, Wiliam, M.D,—Art Anatomy. A Portfolio of 81 Plates, 
Folio, 7os., nett. 

tOBERTSON, The late Kev. F. W., AA.—Life and Letters of, 
Edited by the Rev. Sroprort Brooke, M.A. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6a. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s, 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sermons, Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢. each. 
The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 

ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

eee Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
35. 6d, 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Small crown $vo, 5s. 

An Analysis of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.” (Dedicated 
by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Feap. 8vo, 25. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of GOTTIIOLD EFURAIM LEssING. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco, 

*.. A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s. 6d. 

ROMANES, G. F7.— Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by CHARLES DARWIN, F-.R.4, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Rosmini’s Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio Swi? origine delle idee. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. cach. 

Rosmini’s Psychology. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, [Vols. I and II. rfow 
ready, 16s. each. 

Rosmini’s Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch: of 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by, 
THOMAS DAVIDSON. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

RULE, Martin, M.A.—The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate df the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s, “ 
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eile Sydn 4 M.—diewish Life in the East. Small crown 

» OVO, 35. 02, 

SARTORIUS, Ernestine.—Three Months in the Soudan. With 

: 11 Full-page Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 145. 

SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry.—Introduction to the Science of 
Language. »? vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 21s. 

SCOONES, W. Baptiste—Four Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

SEE, FROF. GERMAIN.—Bgcillary Phthisis of the Lungs. 
Translated and edited for English Practitioners by WILLIAM 
HENRY WEDDELL, M.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

SA/LLITO, Rev. Fosepbh.—SWomanhood : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women, Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SIDNEY, Algernon.—A Review. By GERTRUDE M, IRELAND BLACK- 
BURNE. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by HANS 
THARAU, from the German ‘ Memorials of AMALIE VON 
LASAULX.” Cheap Edition. Large crown $vo, 4s, 6d. 


SATNNE R, Fames—A Memoir. By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.” 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Carrer, and Portrait. 
Large crown, 75. 6d. 
Also a cheap Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SIMTH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.—Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Early and Remediable Stages. Sccond 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

SILITH, Sir W. Cusack, Bart.—Our War Ships. A Naval Essay. 
Crown 8vo, 5,5. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of ‘‘ Many Voices.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma-~ 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. 

SPEDDING, Fames.—Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Racon. Demy 
8vo, 125. 6d. 2 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Macaulay and Bacon. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. VENABLES, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. | 

STAPFER,e Faw.—Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity: 

Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakespeare’s Plays. 
,ztanslated by Evry J. Carry, Large post 8vo, 12s. 
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STATHAM, F. Reginald,—Free Thought and Truth Thought. 
A Contribution to an Existing Argument. Crown 8vo, 69. 


STEVENSON, Rev. W. F.—Hymons for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON. — , 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts:—I. For Public 
Worship. —II. For Family and Private Worship.—III. 
For Children. SMALL Epitjon. Cloth limp, 10d. ; 
cloth boards, 1s. LARGE TyPE EDITION. Cloth limp, 
Is, 3@.3 cloth boards, 15, 62. 


Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B, II. 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 64, 


STREATFEILD, Rev. G. S.,M.A.— Lincolnshire and tHe Danes. 
Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


STRECKER-IVISLICENUS.—Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HODGKINSON, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I,C. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 125, 6d. 


Suakin, 1885; being a Sketch of the Campaign of this year, By an 
Officer who was there. Crown $vo, 25. 6d, 


SULLY, Fames, M.A.—Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 145. 


Sunshine and Sea. A Yachting Visit to the Channel Islands and 
Coast of Brittany. With Frontispiece from a Photogiaph and 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STIPE DENBORG, Eman.—De Cultu et Amore Dei ubi Agitur 
de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, tum de Pri- 
mogeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. . 

On the Worship and Love of God. Treating of the Birth 
of the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of Living Creatures. - 
Translated from the original Latin, Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


TACITUS.—The Agricola. <A Translation. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6:7. 


TAYLOR, Rev. Isaac.—The Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and 
Facsimiles, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 

TAYLOR, Feremy.—The Marriage Ring. With Preface, Notes, 
and Appendices, Edited by Francis BurpEtTT Money Coutts. 
Small crown 8vo, 25. 6a. 

TAYLOR, Sedley.— Profit Sharing between Capital and 
Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Industrial 
Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries, by ARCHIBALD. and 
seit Briccs, with remarks by SEDLEY TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, 
25, O04. 


“They Might Have Been Together Till the Last.” An 
Essay on Marriage, and the position of Women in England. 
Small crown 8vo, 25, 
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Yhirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. CANON SPENCE, 
Rev. AE S. ExeL., and Rev. Ciarites NrEIL. 6 vols. Super 
* royal 8va, 
fVols. I.-IV. now ready, 16s. each. 
THOM, F. Hamilton. —Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 73. 6c. 
TIUITLLIE, Rew. S. A.—Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TODHUNTER, Dr. F.—A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 75, 


TOLSTO/, Count Leo.—Christ’s Christianity. Tianslated from the 
Russian, Large Ciown 8vo, 7s. 60. 

TRANT, Wilkam.—Trade Unions: Their Origin, Objects, and 
Efficacy. Small crown 8vo, Is, 6¢@, ; paper covers, Iy, 
YREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.Bu—A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modern Times. New and Enlarged Edition, 

Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 1s. 

TURE, Daniel Hack, M.D., /.R.C.P.—Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With Four [llustia- 
tions, J.arge crown 8vo, 12s, 

TIVINING, Louisa.—Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown $vo, 2s. 
ZYLER, 7.—The Mystery of Being: or, What Do We 

Know ? Small crown 8vo, 35. 6:/. 


VAUGHAN, HI. Halford.—New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies. Vols. I. and Il Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. each. 

VILLARI, Professor.—Niccold6 Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48s. 

PILLIERS, The Right Hon, C. P.—Free Trade Speeches of. 
With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden 
Club. 2 vols, With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 255. 

*..* People’s Edition. 1 vol. Crown 8yo, limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 

VOGT, Sicut.-Col. Hermann.—The Egyptian War of 1882. 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 65. 

KWOLCANSOM, £. W. v.—Catechism of Elementary Modern 

‘ Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


eo 

I'YNER, Lady Mary.—Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible ‘and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner. Square crown 8vo, 55. 

IVALDSTE{N, Charles, Ph.D.—The Balance of Emotion and 

- Intellect; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy, | 

Crowa 8v0, 6s. 
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WALLER, Rev. C, B.—The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of Ah 
Things, Demy 8vo, 12s, & 


The Bible Record of Creation viewed in its Letter and Spirit. 
Two Sermons preached at St, Paul’s Church, Woodford Bridge. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d, 


IVALPOLE, Chas. George. —A. Short History pf Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WARD, Willlam George, Ph.D.—Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by WUERIP WARD. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 215, " 


IVARD, Wilfrid.—The Wish to Believe, <A Discussion Concern- 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
_ undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


IVARTER, F 1¥.—An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
285. 


VEDDERBURN, Sir David, Bart., M.P.—Life of. Compiled from his 
Journals and Writings by his sister, Mrs. E. H. Percivan, With 
etched Portrait, and facsimiles of Pencil Sketches. Demy 8vo, 145. 


WEDMOREL, Irederiik,—The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations, Post 8vo, 75. 6d. 


What to Do and How to Do It. A Manual of the Law affecting 
the Housing and Sanitary Condition of Londoners, with special 
Reference to the Dwellings of the Poor. Issued by the Sanitary 
Laws Enforcement Society. Demy 8vo, Is. 


IVHITE, R. Z.—Recollections of Woolwich during the Crimean War 
and Indian Mutiny, and of the Ordnance and War Departments ; 
together with complete Lists of Past and Present Officials of the 
Royal Arsenal, etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; 


WHITNEY, Lrof. William Dwight.— Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 35. 6d. 


WHITWORTH, George Cliford.—An Anglo~Indian Dictionary: 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 
or other Non-Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy 8vo, cloth, 125, 


IVILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D.—Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collacts for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow, New 
and Pupular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 67. 


Stray Thoughts from the Note Books of the lafe 
Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d, 


WILSON, Lieut.-Col. C. T.— The Duke of Berwick, Marshal 
; of France, 1702-1734, Demy 8vo, 15s. 
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WILSON, Mrs. R. F.—The Christian Brothers, Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Ven. 

® JEAN BapTIsTE, de la Salle. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Kari.—History 
of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Medium 8vo, 28s., bevelled 
boards, gilt leayes, 30s, Vol. II. The Painting of the Renascence, 

VOUMANS, Eliza A.—First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 

YOUMANS, Edward I., M.D.—A. Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New Syxem. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


‘I, Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

II. Physics and Politics 5 or, Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of ‘* Natural Selection” and ‘‘ Inheritance ” to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagchot. Seventh Edition, Crown 8vo, 4°. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IV. Mind and Body: the Theories of thcir Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations, Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo, 45 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Hebert Spencer. Eleventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 


8yvo, 55. 
VII. Animal Locomotion 5 or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 
. J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., ctc. With 130 Illustrations, 


- Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
III. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
- M.D. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 55. 


IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 
: rane ms Eighth Edition, remodelled and enlarged. Crown 
VO, 55. 
X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amvs, Sixth Edition 
Crowg 8vo, 55, 
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XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 
motion. By Professor E. J. Marcy, With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 55. ; ‘ 


XII, The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professcr 
Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations, Sixth Edition. Crown 


Svo, 55. 

XII]. The History of the Conflict between Religion ana 
Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Nineteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


NIV. Fungi: their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 
M.L)., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., P.LS. 
With numerous Ilustrations, ‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. By 
Dr. Hermann Vogel. With roo Hlustrations. Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 55. : 


XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 
Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, §s. 


XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, §s. 


NXVIII, The Nature of Light. With a Gencial Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugenc Lommel. With 188 Tllustiations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 55. 

XIX, Animal Parasites and Messmates. By TI. J. Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 
trations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 
gi Illustrations. Fouth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

XXII, The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pio. 
fessor Pietro Blaserna, With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. ; 

NXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S, With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood, Third Edition. Crown 8yc, 
6s. 6d, 

XXIV, A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 
Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations, Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


XXV, Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XXVI, The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. "Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, §s, 
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XXVIII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and’ In- 
o dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations, Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55., 


XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
Syvo, 55. 


XXX. The Atomic Theory., By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 
Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXI, The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
: Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
5S. 

XXXIII. Sight: an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXIV. Tlusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XXXV. Volcanoes: what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 55. 


XXXVI. Suicide: an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
II. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 55, 


XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys, With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XXXVIII. Myth and Science: an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
‘. Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Igibbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XLI, Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D. F.RS. 
Thirg Edition, Crown 8vo, 55. 


XLII” The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
D 
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XLII, Diseases of the Memory; An Essay in the Positive Psychi- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot. Second Edition, , Crown 8vo, 55. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Roa H. Scott.. Third 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodsuts. Crown 8vo, 55.‘ 

XLVI. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. Crown 8vo, 55. 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle. 
Crown 8vo, $s. 

L, Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 
on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 55. 

LI. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Edition. With 100 Figures. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

LII. Physical Expression: Its Modes and Principles. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P. With s0 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

LIIL Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Iartmann, With 63 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LIV. The Mammaiia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt. With §1 Woodeuts. Crown vo, 5s. 

LV. Comparative Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. ,. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


MILITARY WORKS. 


BARRINGTON, Catt. 7. T.—England on the Defensive 5 or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 7s. 6d. 

BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B., k.A.— Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Office TS. 

I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 
F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor. ron 
Edition. With 15 Plates. Small crown 8vo, 45. 

II. The Elements of Modern Tactics “Practically 
applied to English Formations, My Lieut.-Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fifth Edition, With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown 8yo, 9s. 
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IIb Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Second 

: Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 
Part: Permanent System of Administration, By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo. 75. 6d, 

V. Military Law: Its Procedure and Piactice. By Major 
bare C. Pratt, R.A. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d, 

VI, Gavalry in Modern War. By Col. F. Chenevix Trench. 
Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

VII. Field Wrorks. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 

. Application, By the Editor, Col. C, B, Brackenbury, R.A. 
Small crown 8vo. 
BROOKE, Major, C. K.—A System of Ficld Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
CLERY, C., Lieut.-Col,—Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Ciown 8vo, 9s. 


COLVILE, Lieut.-Col. C. F.—Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s, 6d. 


CRAUFURD, Capi. H. ¥—Sugegestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

HAMILTON, Capt. Jan, A.D.C_—The Fighting of the Future, 15. 

HARRISON, Col. R.—The Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Fourth Edition, Revised thioughout. 
Oblong 32mo, red basil, with pencil, 35. 6d. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 

= Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 125. 

PARR, Capt. H. Hallam, C.4,.G.—The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infaniry and Staff Officers. Crown 
8vo, Is. 

SCHAW, Col. H.—The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

WILKINSON, If. Spenser, Capt. 20th Lancashire R.V. — Citizen 
Soldiers. Essays towards the Improvement of the Volunteer 
Force. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
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“DAM OF ST. VICTOR.—The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
Engl@h in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Dicspy S, WRANGHAM, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
gn haral-made paper, boards, 215. 
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AUCHMUTY, A. C.—Poems of English Heroism : From Brunai- 
burh to Lucknow; from Athelstan to Albert, : Small crown 8vo, 
1s, 6d, 

BARNES, William.—Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one yol, Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d, 

BAYNES, Rev. Canon H, R.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 25. O:. 
BERANGER.--A Selection from his Songs. Translated by W. 

ToyYNBEE, Small crown, 8vo. 


Bertha : a Story of Love. Crown 8%0, 35. 6. 

BEVINGTON, L. S5.—Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5s, 

BLUNT, Wilfrid Scawen.— The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Demy 8vo, Is. 6d, 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fourth Edition, 18mo. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

BOWEN, H. C., M.A.—Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6d. 
each, and Part IV., 1s. Complete, 3s. 

BRYANT, W. C.—Poems. Cheap Edition, with Fiontispicce. Smalt 
crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


CAILLARD, Emma Marie.—Charlotte Corday, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Calderon’s Dramas: the Wonder-Working Magician —Life is a 


Dream—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
FLORENCE MACCARTHY. Post 8vo, 10s. 

Camoens Lusiads. — Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J. « 
AUBERTIN, Second Edition. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 12s. 

CAMPBELL, Lewis.—Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse, 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

CERVANTES.—Journey to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with Trans- 


lation into English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by 
JAMES Y, Gisson. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


Numantia: a Tragedy. Translated from the Spanish, with 
Introduction and Notes, by JAMES Y, Gipson. Crown 8vo, 
primed on hand-made paper, 5s. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos, 
By M. D, C. Crown 8vo, 75. 62. “E 

CLARKE, Mary Cowden.—Honey from the Weed. Verses,® 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 

COXHEAD, LEthel.~Birds and Babies. Imp. 16mo, With 33 
Iiustrations. Gilt, 2s, 6d. 
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DENIS, ¥.—English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by. Small 
crown, 8vo, 25. 6d. 
‘DE VERE, Aubrey.—Poetical Works. 
* 7, Tue SEARCH AFTER PROSERPINE, etc. 65. 
II. THE Lecennps oF St. PATRICK, etc. 6s. 
III. ALEXANDER THE GREAT, etc. 65, 
The Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends of Ireland’s 
Heroic Age. eSmall crown 8vo, 55. 
Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 
DOBSON, Austin.—Old World Idylls and other Verses. Fifth 
Edition, 18mo, gilt top, 6s. 
At’ the Sign of the Lyre. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
DOMET, Aifred.—Ranolf and Amohia. A Dream of Two Lives. 
New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
‘Dorothy: a Country Story in Elegiac Verse, With Preface. Demy 
Svo, 55. 
DOWDEN, Edward, LL.D.—Shakspere’s Sonnets. With Intro. 
duction and Notes, Large post 8vo, 75, 67. 
Dulce Cor: being the Poems of Ford Beréton, With Two Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 
DUTT, Toru.—A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by EpMUND GossE. Second Edition, 
18mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


EDWARDS, Miss Betham.—Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EGAN, Maurice Francits.—Songs and Sonnets; and Carmina, 
by Conpé BENOIst PALLEN. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
LELDRYTH, Maud.—Margaret, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 

35. Od, 
All Soul’s Eve, **No God,”and other Poems. Feap. 8vo, 
35. Od. 
ELLIOTT, Ebenexr, The Corn Law Rhymer.—Poems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. EpwWIn ELLior?, of St. John’s, Antigua, 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 
English Werse. Edited by W. J. Linron and R. H. STODDARD, 
@ 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s. each, 
I, CHAUCER TO BURNS, 
II, TRANSLATIONS. 
III. Lyrics OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 
V, BALLADS AND ROMANCES, 


S.—-Gaghered Leaves. Sma!'l crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
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EVANS, Anne—-Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
ANN THACKERAY RitcHie. Large crown 8vo, 75. 


FERGUSON, Tom.—Ballads and Dreams, Crown 8vo, 5% 
e 
FORSTER, the late William.—Midas. Crown 8vo, $4, 


GOODCHILD, Yohn A.—Somnia Medici. Twoseries. Small crown 
8vo, 5s. each, 


GOSSE, Edmund W.—New Poems. Crown 8vo, 75, 6d, 
Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


GRINDROD, Charles.—Plays from English History. Crown 
8vo, 75, 6d. 

The Stranger's Story, and his Poem, The Lament of Love: An 
Episode of the Malvern Hills. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GURNEY, Rev. Alfred —The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 55. ¢ 

A Christmas Faggot. Small crown 8vo, $s, 

HENRY, Daniel, Funr.—Under a Fool’s Cap. Songs. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, §s. 

HEYWOOD, }. C.—Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New Edition, 
Revised. Small crown 8vo, 55. 

Antonius. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. Small 
crown 8vo, 55. 

HICKEY, £. H.—A Sculptor, and other Pocms. Small crown 
8vo, 5s. 

HOLE, W. G.—Procris, and other Poems. Fcap, 8vo, 35, 6d. 

HONE YWOOD, Patty.—Poems. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 
Wolseley, G,C.B., etc. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

KEATS, Fohu.—Poetical Works. Edited by W. T. ARNotD. Large 
crown 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made papet, with Portrait 
in cau-forte. Parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 153s. 

KENNEDY, Captain A. W. M. Clark,—Robert the Bruce. A 
Poem: Llistorical and Romantic. With Three Illustrations by 
ee Faed, Jun. Printed on hand-made paper, parchment, 

evelled boards, crown 8vo, Ios. 61. 











KING, Mrs. Hamilton.—The Disciples. Seventh Edition, with Po:- 
trait and Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


A Book of Dreams. Crown 8vo, 35. 6:7. 


KNOX, The'ffon. Mrs. 0. N.—Four Pictures from a Life, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 67, 


LANG, A.—K XXII Ballades in Blue China. Elevir 8vo, 59. 


Rhymes ala Mode. With Frontispiece by E, A, Abbey. 18mo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, §s. 
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LAW9ON, Right Hon. Mr. Justie.—Hymni Usitati Latine 
Redditi: with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, 55. 


Lessjng’s Nathan the Wise. Translated by Eusrace K. Cornett. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Life Thoughts. Small crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Living English Poets MDCCCLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Cranee Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. e 


LOCKER, F.—London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
18mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an Etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown 8vé, 5s. 

LUMSDEN, Lieut.-Col. 7. W.—Beowulf: an Old English Poem. 
Tianslated into Modern Rhymes. Second and Revised Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 55. 

LYSAGHT, Sidney Royse.—A Modern Ideal. A Dramatic Poem. 
Small crown 8vo, 55. 


MACGREGOR, Duncan.—Clouds and Sunlight. Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 55. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, ALA, and PALMER, &. H., M.A.—fohan 
Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi-~ 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 55. 


MAKCLOUD, Even.—Ballads of the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MCNAUGCHTON, J. H.—Onnalinda. A Romance. Small crown 
8vo, 75. 6d, 

MEREDITH, Owen (The Larl of Lytton|.—Lucile. New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. 16mo, 3s. 6¢. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. 

MORRIS, Lewis. —Poetical Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5s. each. 

Vol. I. contains ‘Songs of Two Worlds.” Eleventh Edition. 
Vol. IT. contains ‘‘ The Epic of Hades.” Nincteenth Edition. 
Vol. III. contains ‘‘ Gwen” and *‘ The Ode of Life.”? Sixth Edition 


The Epic of Hades, With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after th: 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gil! 
leaves, 215, 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4h, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, 10s. 6d, 


Songs Unsung. Fourth Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 6s. 


The Lewis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. 8. Corr- 
MAN, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George R. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s.; cloth limp, 15. 6d. 
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MORSHEAD, E. D. A.—The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of A‘schylus, Trans- 
€ lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 75. : 


The Suppliant Maidens of 4ischylus. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MOZLEY, ¥. Rickards.—The Romance of Dennell. A Poem in 
Five Cantos, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


MULHOLLAND, Rosa.—Vagrant Verses. mall crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOEL, The Hon. Roden. —A Little Child’s Monument. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


The House of Ravensburg. New Edition. Small crown 
8vo, 65. j . 


The Red Flag, and other Poems. New Edition. Small crown 
8vo, 65. P 


OBBARD, Constance Mary.—Burley Bells. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


OHAGAN, Fohn.—The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 55. 


PFEIFFER, Emily.—The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 
2 How it Grew. Second Edition. Small crown 8vyo, 
35. 6d, 
Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown. 8vo, 6s. 


Under the Aspens: Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PIATT, 7. f.—Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. Crown 
VO, 55. 
@IATT, Sarah M. B.-A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, and 
other Poems, I vol. Small crown 8vo, gilt top, 55. 
Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
Linton. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
RHOADES, Fames.—The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5,. 
Poems, Small crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 
ROBINSON, A. Mary &.—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
Svo, 35. 6d, 
The CfYowned Hippolytus. Translated from Eurivides. With 
New Poems, Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
ROUS, Lieut.-Col—Conradin. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


SCHILLER, Friedrich. —Wallenstein. A Drama. Done in English 
Verse, by J. A. W. Hunter, M.A, Crown 8vo, 75 6d, 
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Schiller’s Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by LEEDHAM WHITE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SCOTT, £. J. L.—The Eclogues of Virgil. —Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


SCOTT, Georg F. E.—Theodora and other Poems, Small 
crown 8vo, 357 6d, 
SELKEIRKE, J, B.—Poems. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Shakspere’s Works, The Avon Edition, 12 vols., cloth, 18s. ; and 
in box, 215, 


SHARP, William.— Euphrerfia: or, The Test of Love. A Poem. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


®SHERBROOKE, Viscount.—Poems of a Life. Second Editiom 
Small crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


SMITH, F. W. Gilbart.—The Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Genoa. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6. : 


The Log o’ the *‘ Norseman.” Small crown 8vo, 55. 
Songs of Coming Day. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Sophocles: The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis. 
CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. Od. 

SPICER, Henry.—Haska: a Drama in Three Acts (as represented 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Maich 1oth, 1877). Thid 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. Gi. 


Uriel Acosta, in Three Acts. From the German of Gatzkow. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6. 


SYMONDS, John Addington.—Vagabunduli Libellus. Crowm 
8vo, 65, 





Tares. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Sir Jon Kincstow 
JaMEs, Bart. Two Volumes. Printed on hand-made paper, 
parchment, bevelled boards. Large crown 8vo, 215. 


TAYLOR, Sir H.—Works. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
° 8vo, 30s. 


Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. ° 
The Virgin Widow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TAYLOR, Augustus.—Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 55. 


TAYLOR, ® Margaret Scott,‘ Boys Together,” and other Poems. 
Smajl crown 8vo, 65, 
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TODAHUNTER, Dr. F¥.—VLaurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 


6s. 6d. ’ 
Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
The True Tragedy of Rienzi: a Drama. 3s. 6d, 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 55. 
- TYLER, M. C.—Anne Boleyn. A Tiagedy in Six Acts, Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
TYNAN, Katherine.—Louise de la Valliere, and other Poems, 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
WEBSTER, Augusta.—In a Day! a'Drama. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Disguises: a Drama. Small crown Svo, 5s. 
Wet Days. ByaFarmer. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


IVOOD, Rev. F. H.—Echoes of the Night, and other Poems, 
Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


Wordsworth Birthday Book, The. Edited by ADELAIpE and 
VIOLET WoRDSWORTH. 32mo, limp cloth, 15. 6¢. ; cloth extra, 2s, 


YOUNGMAN, Thomas George.—Poems. Small crown 8vo, §s. 
YOUNGS, Ella Sharpe-—Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
35. 6d, 


A Heart’s Life, Sarpedon, and other Poems, Small crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 
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PLANKS, Mrs. G. L.—God'’s Providence House. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Danish Parsonage. By an Angler. Ciown 8vo, 65, 

HUNTER, Hay.—The Crime of Christmas Day. A Tale of the 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of ‘‘My Ducats and my 
Daughter.” Is. 

UNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, Waiter—My Ducats and My 
Daughter. New and Cheaper Edition. With Fiontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


4 
INGELOW, Fein.—Off the Skelligs: a Novel. With Frontispiece, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RIELLAND, Alexander £.—Garman and Worse. A Norwegian 
Novel. Authorized Translation, by W. W. Kettlewell. Crown 
&vo, 65. ty 

OLIVER, Pen.—** All But.” A Chronicle of Laxenford Life. With 
20 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 65, 
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MACDONALD, G.—Donal Grant. A Novel, Second Edttion. 
e With Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Castle Warlock. A Novel. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Stecl. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. . 


The Marquis of Lossie. Sixth Edition, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


St. George and St. Michael. Fourth Edition, With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


@ALGRAVE, W. Giford.—_Hermann Aghai an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SHAW, Flora L,—Castle Blair; a Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 35, 6d, 


STRETTON, Hesba.—Through a Needle’s Eye: a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.f., ALR J.A.—Seetai a Novel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tippoo Sultaun: a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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vo, 6s. 


Tara : a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6¢. 


COXHEAD, Ethel—Birds and Babies. Imp. 16mo, With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 25. 64. 


DAVIES, &. Christopher.—Rarmobles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With4 Illustrations, New and Cheaper 
_ Editéon. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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EDMONDS, Herbert.-Well Spent Lives: a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d,. 


LVANS, Mark.—The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 15. 6d. 


JOHNSON, Virginia Wi—The Catskill Fairies. [Illustrated by 
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MAC KENNA, S. 7.—Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys, With 
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Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Threc Illustrations. Royal 
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